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Something no modem has ever said before. 







As \m U notice, the Apple Modem is hardly 
noticeable under a desk phone 


News reports. Dow Jones averages. 

Sports scores. Closing prices on pork bellies. 

You can send electronic mail. Play games. 
Bank at home. Make friends. Influence people. 
Find the lowest air feres for business trips. Or do 
almost anything else you like. 

And since the computer age happens to 
coincide with the plastic age, you can charge your 
Apple Modem with an Apple Credit Card 

Which, along with the low price, makes 
buying an Apple Modem as much fun as using one. 

That’s something no modem has 
been able to say before, 
either. 


If you’re looking for a premium modem 
without a premium price, here’s a word of advice: 

Apple. 

Introducing the Apple' Modem 300. And, to 
keep up with the busi- 
| ness world, our faster 
Apple Modem 1200. 

Inside, they’re pack- 
ed with all the technical 
wizardry you would want 
in an intelligent modem. 

Auto-dial. Auto-answer. 

Built-in error diagnostics. 

And compatibility with all the latest advanced 
communications software. 

But the real message is located outside, due 
north of the little green light. 

That one familiar symbol tells you as much 
as a gigabyte of specs. It says Apple quality Apple 
technology. And in the unlikely event you should 
need it, Apple service. 

It also means total compatibility with what- 
ever Apple you own. Particularly since we include 
the right accessory kit to get any system in our line 
on line. Immediately 

We even give you a subscription offer to 
THE SOURCE s ”and a free demonstration of Compu- 
Serve." Together, they let you access almost any 
subject known to mainframes. 

For an authorized Apple dealer nearest you call(800) 538-9696. In Canada, call (800) 268-7796 or (800) 268-7637. ©1984 Apple Computer, Inc Apple and the Apple logo arere.. 
trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. CompuServe is a registered trademark of CompuServe Corp. THE SOURCE is a servicemark of Source "telecomputing Corporation, a subsidiary of Hie Reader's Digest Association. Inc. 



The cable, phone cord and 
power suppb' are all included. And 
we offer a serial interface card far tlx 
Apple lie at an unusual/)' reasonable price 


Soon there'll be just two kinds of people 
Those who use computers And ^ 
those who use Apples, w 
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Seeing is believing. C-I-P” the Concentric Information 
Processor, is the first database software that lets vou manage 
information VISUALLY, on-screen. What you see is what 
' you get! No programming, no language, no commands 
and no surprises. • Create files, arrange forms, 
collect information and produce reports quickly. 

Reports look professional, the way you want 
them, the first time. The exact format is created 
by moving fields and text visually on the screen. 


Don’t worry about mistakes! You can change your require- 
ments at any time! • Every field is dynamically “keyed” 
for rapid record selection and reporting without sorting; 
automatic computations for date differences, agings, tick- 
ler dates; help at the touch of a key. • Visit your 
IBM ® PC dealer today for a visual demonstration . 
Seeing is believing. C LP from Concentric Data 
Systems, 18 Lvman Street, Westboro, MA 01581. 
Telephone (617) 366-1122. 


CTP 


The new standard for information management software 


Thi s Or 
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C LP is a trademark o( Concentric Data Systems, Inc. 

IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines 








ALL AT ONCE! 

AND NEVER A “LOCKED OUT” USER! 
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Apex Industries Customer Data 


Customer Id: Acme 
Customer Name: Acme Industries 
Credit Rating: A A Credit Limit: 25000 
Current Balance: 12500 

30 Day Balance: 4000 

60 Day Balance: 1500 

90 Day Balance: 0 

Billing: 

Address: 2701 South Bayshore Drive 
City: Miami State: FL Zip: 33133 
Shipping: 

Address: 913 Majorca Avenue 

City: Coral Gables State: FL Zip: 33134 

Phone: 305-856-7503 Contact: Gerald Green 
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DataFlex is the only application development 
database which automatically gives you true 
multi-user capabilities. Other systems can lock 
you out of records or entire files for the full 
time they are being used by someone else. 
DataFlex, however, locks only the data being 
changed, and only during the micro-seconds it 


takes to actually write it to the file! The updated 
record is then immediately available. The 
number of users who can access, and change, 
records at the same time is limited only by 
the number of terminals on your system or 
network. Call or write today for all the details 
on DataFlex. . . the true multi-user database. 


DATAFLEX 


8525 SW 129 Terrace, Miami, FL 33156 (305) 238-0012 
Telex 469021 DATA ACCESS Cl 

Compatible with CP/M-80, MSDOS networks, MP/M-86, Novell Sharenet, PC-Net, DMS Hi-net, TurboDOS multi-user, Molecular 
N-Star, Televideo MmmOST, Action DPC/OS, IBM PC w/Corvus, OMNINET, 3Com EtherSeries and Micromation M/NET. 
MSDOS is a trademark ot Microsoft. CP/M and MP/M are trademarks of Digital Research. 
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Now there’s no 
excuse to drop dead. 


Producing a brochure. Introducing a 
new product. Moving your entire com- 
pany across town. Every project has a 
start date, a completion date, and a date 
beyond which you absolutely, positively 
cannot go. The drop dead date. Blow 
that date and you’ve got positively, 
absolutely no excuses. 
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Better to arm yourself with Microsoft® 
Project, the new software tool for 
business managers and their IBM® PCs. 
Project tells you which activities are 
essential to keeping your schedule. And 
which you can let slide. 


Project keeps you on a healthy track. 

What a spreadsheet does for financial 
planning, Microsoft Project does for start- 
to-completion scheduling. Give it your 
best to worst “what-if ’ scenarios. Project 
tells you what must be accomplished. 

By whom. By when. At what cost. 


Microsoft and Multiplan arc registered trademarks and MS is a trademark of Microsoft 
Corporation. IBM is a registered trademark of International Business 
Machines Corporation. Lotus 1-2-3 is a trademark of Lotus Development Corporation. 


When management needs detailed 
status or budget reports, Project prints 
them out. In text and bar charts. And it 
can also send budgeting information to 
programs like Multiplan® Microsoft 
Chart, or Lotus 1-2-3!“ 

Get Project No excuses. 

Microsoft Project is easy to use. Espe- J 
dally if you’re familiar with electronic 
spreadsheets. It saves your company time, 
work, money. Makes you an on-time, 
on-budget manager. Not to mention it’s 
from Microsoft. We’re the people who 
designed the MS-DOS operating system 

that tells the IBM MICROSOFT. 

fL llOW tO think. The High Performance Software 

And our BASIC is the language spoken 
by nine out of ten microcomputers 1 
worldwide. 

For the name of your nearest Microsoft 
dealer, please call 800-426-9400. In 
Washington State, 206-828-8088. 

Should you decide you can face an- 
other drop dead date without Project, tell 
us where to send the flowers. 
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BY STEWART ALSOP II 

Editor 


H ave you ever wondered why some 
computer screens display much 
brighter and cleaner characters 
than others? Or why Apple left the color 
out of the Macintosh? Or how an ink-jet 
printer sprays characters onto a piece of 
ordinary paper? 

In the midst of this computer revolu- 
tion, where large issues like computer 
literacy and the survival of the Fittest 
dominate our thinking, we sometimes 
forget that we’re all real people trying to 
solve real problems with personal comput- 
ers. We are prone to this problem at times 
at InfoWorld, where we focus so heavily 
on the news of the week and trends 
developing in the computer industry. The 
fact is that successfully using a computer 
depends heavily on understanding a myri- 
ad of obnoxious little details about how a 
computer operates. 

Our newest column, appearing in its 
second installment this week, is intended 
to go behind the news of the week and 
answer just those kinds of nagging little 
questions. Behind The Screens (page 65) 
will be printed every week and usually 
written by Steve Gibson, light-pen pro- 
moter, programmer extraordinaire, and 
industry showman. Steve’s job (no pun 
intended) is to relieve you of some of the 
anxiety that everybody experiences as 
personal-computer technology changes. 

Steve won't define an operating system 
for you, or tell you how the address system 
works in random-access memory; those 
topics are too large and amorphous. He 
won't tell you which pin should go with 
which wire to make your printer work. 
Those questions are better left to the how- 
to magazines that cover your particular 
brand of machine. What Steve will answer 
are your questions about the latest 
developments in the business, like why the 
Macintosh can store more information on 
its diskettes than the HP- 150 can, even 
though the diskettes are identical. 

(Some weeks, Steve may not answer 
any questions at all. His primary business 
is writing software, and his publishers 
have discovered that — like most creative 
people — Steve works best when he is 
locked away in a back room for days or 
even weeks at a stretch. When Steve has 
been locked up to “write code,” he 


probably won’t write his column. When 
that happens, we’ll let you know.) 

In any case, we’ve found that Steve 
Gibson is an interesting fellow. He’s one of 
an unusual breed of nerds that includes 
people like Bill Budge, Bill Atkinson, Tom 
Snyder, and Alan Kay. They’re all ex- 
tremely creative, literate, aware of the 
world outside computers — and even fun 
to talk to. 

Steve’s been a nerd for a long time. As 
proof, he even supplied us with an early 
photo in which, at the tender age of 5, he 
was caught wiring up some lights and bells 
to his father’s backyard picnic table. As a 
sophomore in high school, he became a 
self-described technical guru for his 
school’s timesharing computer, while at 
the same time writing and teaching two 
years of courses in digital-computer elec- 
tronics. While still in high school, he 
worked at Stanford University’s fledgling 
artificial-intelligence laboratory. 



Steve Gibson in earlier years 


He spent a couple of years at the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
where he developed a new technique for 
storing and replaying analog waveforms 
with digital devices. Since then, he has 
worked with minicomputers and in high- 
tech advertising and public relations, and 
invented and patented several three-di- 
mensional displays for showing electrocar- 
diogram data to doctors. 

Steve eventually got tired of working 
for other people, so he went out on his own 
and started Gibson Laboratories. There, 
he designed the high-resolution light pen 
for Apple machines that bears his name. 
He continues to design light pens and 
related hardware and software. 

We’re more than pleased to bring you 
Steve, who has a unique knack for turning 
the technical into the understandable. We 
invite you to submit your nagging little 
questions to him, care of InfoWorld. □ 
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LETTERS 


A BYTE OF JAPAN 

I loved Alexander Besher’s recent 
article about Sunao Takatori, "Japan on 
16K a day” (May 28, 1984). The workings 
of Takatori’s mind were absolutely fasci- 
nating. It’s interesting to find out more 
about people in the industry than just the 
bits, bytes, and bolts. Besher’s got a great 
sense of humor and is a fine, perceptive 
writer. I hope he tackles other subjects 
with the same zest. 

Howard Rheingold 
San Francisco, CA 

ELECTRONIC NUTRITION 

The article entitled “Databases target 
micro users” (May 21, 1984) covered a 
subject very dear to my heart. I was 
disappointed, however, when you failed to 
mention food and nutrient data banks. 
Several universities across the United 
States, as well as the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, have accumulated data on 
nutrients within foods, eating patterns of 
specific populations, food-purchasing 
trends, and so on. The value of these 
databases cannot be understated. 

Interested readers can receive infor- 
mation on available databases by writing: 
Department of Human Nutrition, Foods 
and Food Systems Management, Universi- 
ty of Missouri-Columbia, 217 Gwynn Hall, 
Columbia, MO 65211. 

Sara A. Gill 
Journal of Dietetic Software 
Austin, TX 

THE NEXT BIG THING? 

I am provoked to write by Doug 
Clapp’s column on free communications 
via a users’-group satellite (“The next big 
thing”) in your May 14 issue. 

As literature, the column leaves a good 
deal to be desired. As prognostication, it is 
at least debatable. As food for thought, 
there is indeed some meat. 

It is hard to know how to respond to 
Clapp’s thoughts on the global impact of 
free communications via satellite and 
personal computer. Clearly, widely distrib- 
uted computers, combined with cheap and 
plentiful means of communication, are 
working revolutionary changes in the 
United States. Similar changes are likely 
to be wrought in places where economics 
and political systems encourage initiative 
and enable many private persons to 
acquire the tools. 

It passes naivete to suppose that such 
changes are going to happen in the Soviet 
Union and mainland China. It is precisely 
because the leaderships of both China and 
the Soviet Union recognize the danger 
inherent in widely distributed means of 
communication that all such means are 


banned in both places. Ownership and 
access to typewriters and all kinds of copy 
machines are strictly controlled. 

It is precisely because the Soviets 
recognize the threat that the U.S.S.R. 
uses what influence it can to prevent 
direct broadcasts from satellite to home 
receivers of any kind. Speculation such as 
Clapp’s is not only premature and naive, it 
helps ensure that the communications he 
so devoutly wishes will not be made 
available to the people who may want and 
need them the most. 

The United States has a tendency to 
project its unique conditions onto the rest 
of the world. The rest of the world is not 
just like us. Much of the rest of the world 
doesn’t even want to be like us. Within our 
country, free users’-group communica- 
tions may be the “the next big thing.” Let 
it happen. Let us learn to live with it. Let 
the rest of the world catch up if it wants to. 

Fredric S. Feer 
Springfield, VA 

LOUSY WARRANTIES 

Our millionaire whiz kids would get 
more sympathy in their battle against 
software piracy if the warranty on their 
expensive products gave more assurance 
that they care about anything but money. 

One file-management-program manual 
says that the company doesn’t guarantee 
the program will do anything having to do 


with the purpose for which it was 
designed. It also says if there’s any defect 
in the program or manual, it’s my problem. 

A manual for a popular word processor 
says the company has no obligation to 
inform me if the manual is wrong, or if 
program improvements have been made. 

How’s that for user-friendly? Would 
you buy a used car from these people? 

Richard L. Haines 
Bozeman, MT 


CLARIFICATION 

In “Putting your job on the line” (May 
28, 1984), one of the electronic job 
services cited was The Direct Connection, 
available on CompuServe. The article 
inplied that job seekers can send their 
resumes to the service through the postal 
service. Bob Brown, president of The 
Direct Connection, says “we do publish 
small mini-resumes for our readers. . . . 
However, to qualify, they must be trans- 
mitted electronically, so we don’t have to 
shuffle paper or do key entry.” Brown asks 
that readers stop mailing him their / 
resumes. 


Please write to Letters, InfoWorld, 1060 
Marsh Road, Suite C-200, Menlo Park, 
CA 94025. Include your name, address 
and daytime telephone number. Letters 
selected for publication will be edited for 
length and clarity. 



"He used to be a great hacker until a large corporation broke into his computer and 
erased all his book reports. ” 
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VIEWPOINT 


WORD OF MOUTH 


BY GEORGE R. BEINHORN 

Contributor 


I stumbled along for 14 months with a 
software package that was not just 
bally hooed, but released, before its 
lice were exterminated, so InfoWorld's 
"Vaporware” article (May 7,1984) struck 
a resonant chord. 

I won’t mention the software by name 
— a friend was one of its designers. But 
my friend says that he was dismayed by 
the company’s decision to rush the 
product out the door. He and the other 
programmers knew there were bugs, and 
they all said so, but cash-flow problems 
v called for drastic measures. Will the 
company survive, having treated the user 
as a balance-sheet cipher? One wonders, 
because in the user community, news 
travels fast. 

As background for an article I was 
working on, I interviewed Paul Kelly, a 
successful Northern California publicist. 
Kelly told me, “If a client of mine has a 
really super product and is committed to 
backing it up with service, I can get him 
millions of dollars in publicity for a very 
small (cost) outlay. Real value stretches 
the publicity dollar enormously, because of 
the great power of word of mouth.” 
Kelly’s assertions are borne out in the 
world of computer marketing. I recently 
read four computer columnists who gave 
unsolicited high praise to Borland Interna- 
tional’s $50 Turbo Pascal. This sort of 
prestigious commentary is pure cream in a 
distributor's whiskers. As long as feisty 
columnists continue to praise and damn 
regardless of the size of a product’s 
manufacturers, I think the fears expressed 
in InfoWorld about the threat of market- 
ing to entrepreneurship may be 
exaggerated. 

Consider the case of EWDP Software, a 
company even tinier than Borland. EWDP, 
of Indianapolis, has come out with 
Filebase, a database manager that grew 
out of a files-handling package for pro- 
grammers. Filebase is a powerful $100 
product, and seems to be headed for 
success, based solely on grass-roots sup- 
port and free publicity. What chances 


George R. Beinhorn runs a word-process- 
ing and database-management business. 
His articles have appeared in numerous 
publications. 


would the marketing experts have given 
Filebase, competing without venture capi- 
tal or great advertising outlays? The 
program’s primary asset was that its users 
tended to stand up and holler. As Kelly 
remarked, "I have no trouble with the 
unique, excellent, well-backed product. 
It's the mediocre, the look-alike, that 
demands a lot of expensive image 
advertising.” 

Seventeen years ago, Bill Gilbert wrote 
an article in Sports Illustrated in which he 
divided athletics into three levels: Big 
Sport, High Sport, and Little Sport. Big 
Sport is the pro leagues, with their extra- 
athletic marketing elements: exploding 
scoreboards, endorsements. High Sport is 
the Olympics or the Boston Marathon, 
world-class events where excellence gen- 
erates excitement. Little Sport is the 
jogger in the park, deriving joy from 
testing personal limits. Gilbert said that 
the farther a sport removes itself from the 
level of the participant, the more it risks 
alienating its fans. 

The analogy with the world of comput- 
ers is interesting: there’s Big Tech, High 
Tech, and Little Tech. Roughly: Big Tech 
exploits technology for profit, High Tech 
performs at the far frontier, and Little 
Tech is ticklishly magnetized with the joy 
of learning. 

The farther a Big Tech company 
removes itself from the concerns of its 
Little Tech customers, the more perilous 
are its prospects. We can see why this is so 
if we turn again to the power of word of 
mouth. A users’ group to which I belong 
has 625 members. By advertising's "law 
of 250,” each of the members has in turn 
250 people with whom he or she regularly 
associates. This means that if the club 
newsletter prints a favorable report of a 
product, the potential exists for us to pass 
the word to 150,000 people. When one 
considers that much larger users’ groups 
exist, and that computer users are notori- 
ous product gossip mongers, the stagger- 
ing power of word of mouth becomes 
obvious. 

Because marketing is more aggressive 
now, natural selection is more ruthless. 
But the company of Little Tech or High 
Tech dimensions that offers a brilliantly 
useful new product and backs it up with 
attentive service has its own unique brand 
of power — namely, it has human nature 
| on its side. □ 
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SUPER SPECIALS! 


(SOME QUANTITIES LIMITED, S/H INCLUDED) 

* HAYES SMARTM00EM 1200 


$413 

* HAYES SMARTMODEM 1200B (IBM) 


319 

* HAYES SMARTM00EM 1200B (IBM) 



• with SMARTCOM II 


419 

* HAYES MICR0M0DEM lie (APPLE) 



• with SMARTCOM 1 


229 

* LOTUS 1-2-3 (IBM) 


329 

* TAXAN 12' AMBER MONITOR 


129 

* VIDEX VIDEOTERM (APPLE II) 



(w/softswltch & Inverse Char) 


159 

* INDUS GT DISK DRIVE (APPLE) 


249 

(ATARI) 


329 

* ABATI LQ-20P DAISYWHEEL (PRINTER) 


394 

(TRACTOR) 


14 

NEW PRODUCTS 


OUR 


S/H 

PRICE 

PROMETHEUS PRO-MODEM 1200 

5 

359 

MICRORIM R-BASE 4000 (IBM) 

5 

329 

MICROSOFT • MACINTOSH SOFTWARE 



• MULTIPLAN 

3 

139 

• WORD 

3 

139 

• FILE 

3 

139 

• BASIC 

3 

119 

• CHART 

3 

99 

MICROSOFT MOUSE (IBM) 

3 

149 

C.ITOH TERMINALS CIT 101E 

20 

1179 

CIT 414 

20 

1519 

MICROCOM ERAZ STANDALONE 

5 

425 

MICR0C0M ERA2 C0MMUNITI0N SYSTEM 



(IBM) 

5 

310 

TAND0N XTRA HARD DISK DRIVE (IBM) 

10 

1495 

SUN0L SYSTEMS 



SSD-25 HARD DISK (25 MEG) 

10 

2199 

SSD-40 HARO DISK (40 MEG) 

10 

3299 

QUADRAM QUA0JET INK JET PRINTER 



80 C0L/20 CPS/GRAPHICS/COLOR 

15 

789 

NEC 15 LQ-P LETTER DUALITY PRINTER 



132 COL/15 CPS/TRACTOR 

15 

499 

BEST SELLERS 



MICROSOFT Z-80 S0FTCAR0 (APPLE II) 

3 

249 

(APPLE He) 

3 

299 

0KI0ATA ML-92P 80 COL, 160 CPS PRINTER 

15 

499 

ML-93P 136 COL, 160 CPS PRINTER 

15 

699 

ML-82P 80 COL, 120 CPS PRINTER 

15 

299 

SOFTWARE PUBLISHING 



PFS: FILE (APPLE ll/APPLE He) 

3 

99 

PSF: FILE (IBM) 

3 

109 

FOX & GELLER QUICK CODE (APPLE/IBM) 

3 

199 

DOW JONES MARKET ANALYZER (APPLE/IBM] 

3 

239 

MARKET MANAGER (APPLE/IBM) 

3 

199 

LPS II HI/RES LIGHT PEN 

3 

179 

KOALA GRAPHICS TABLET (IBM) 



WITH SOFTWARE 

3 

125 


COMPUTERS 


ALTOS • COLUMBIA • C0MPUPR0 • DYNABYTE 
EAGLE • MOLECULAR • NEC • NORTH STAR 
SYSC0M • TELEVIDEO • ZENITH 

MODEMS 

ANCHOR • HAYES • LEXICON 
MICR0C0M • NOVATION 
PROMETHEUS • SSM • UDS • VENTEL 

MONITORS 

AMOEK • BMC • C0MREX • ELECTROHOME 
NEC • SANYO • TAXAN • USI • ZENITH 

PRINTERS 

ANAOEX • C0MREX • DIABLO • I0S 
C.IT0H • MANNESMANN • NEC 
0KI0ATA • OUME • STAR • TELEVIDEO 
TRENDC0M • ZENITH 
TERMINALS 
A0DS • C.IT0H • HAZELTINE 
QUME • TELEVIDEO • ZENITH 
DISKS 

AMDEK • CORONA • C0RVUS • INDUS • MICR0-SCI 
PERCOM • QUME • VISTA • RANA 

APPLE HARDWARE/SOPTWARE 

* ALL MAJOR BRANDS * 

IBM HARDWARE/SOFTWARE 

* MANY MAJOR BRANDS * 

m Flic PMNT 

Quoted pncaa arciud* • dtecouni for caalt ftea**ADO«%torVte*. Maa»»c*rd ordar* 
ADOSHcftere** Cftergaa Quoted tr* tor IPS aurfac* Ca* tor cfteroaa torolftermooai 
oiotev*ry **«Mptrwited*tely wdhctehterocltech. rnonay ordar or rharg* card Par 
aorwtel or company chadte wr*i raqura 1 -3 ***** to cteor Conform* r**denti ADO 6S 
ura* t*> Pncaa ara autfact to cftenga AHmafcnandiaaaoftarad aoOpcita avariaeary 

EXCLUSIVELY MAIL ORDER • FREE CATALOG 

(714) 898-7734 

15802 Springdale St , Unit 34 B 
Huntington Beach. CA 92649 
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Nlic ' 0 


Flash ' s 


O In our 4th year of business t One of 
the Originals!) 

O Positive buying power within the 
industry meaning well-stocked 
inventories and a consistent supply 
O A reputation as specialists in the 
business and corporate marketplaces 
O A dedicated approach to honest 
customer service 

0 flash GU® r8n * ee 

Mlicf° Y 

O We sell the latest versions 
O We support what we sell 

We won't tell you to call the 
publisher or manutacturer for 
after-sale support. 

We want you to call us! 

O We won't sell you anything we don't 
think you need 

O If the product is defective when you 
receive it-we'll replace it! 


|\|li cr0 


Flash 


Ter' flS 


O MasterCard or VISA -with no credit 
card surcharge added 
O Mail Orders accompanied by certified 
or cashier's checks 

O Call our Credit Manager for informa- 
tion on institutional purchase orders 
O All returns must have a Return 
Authorization Number 
O S100-00 minimum order 
O Products and prices subject to change 
without notice 


M ’ |Cf0 


Flash 


ShipP' 09 


O $6.00 for UPS surface (except for 
printers and monitors) 

O Add $3.00 per item for UPS 2nd Day Air 
O All shipments fully insured at no 
extra charge 

O Call for information on foreign orders, 
US Mail. COOs 

O Overnight delivery service available 


HARDWARE 

RETAIL 

MICRO 

& PERIPHERALS 

PRICE 

FLASH 

AST Research SixPakPlus 64K 

$ 395.00 

269.00 

64K Ram Chip Sets "$1 per K" 

100.00 

64.00 

CDC9409 DS/D0 Disk Drive.. 

52500 

249.00 

Davong 10 MB External 

2395.00 

1795.00 

Hauppauge 8087 Chip 

175 00 

157.00 

Hayes Smartmodem 1200 ... 

699.00 

489.00 

Hercules Graphics Card 

499.00 

369.00 

Panasonic Half-Height Drives 

495.00 

189.00 

Paradise Multidisplay Card 

589.00 

489.00 

Printers -Epson, Oki, Diablo, 
NEC, Toshiba, Brother, Others 


SCALLS 

Princeton Graphics 
Max-12 Amber Monitor . . 

249.00 

189.00 

HX-12 Hires RGB Monitor. 

695.00 

524.00 

SR-12 Super Hi-res 
RGB Monitor 

799.00 

629.00 

Scan Doubler 

249.00 

214.00 

PTI Datashield Power Supply . . 

359.00 

329.00 

Quadram Expandable Quadboard 295.00 

239.00 

Diskettes -3M, Dysan, Others 


SCALLS 

SOFTWARE 

Ashton Tate dBase II* 

$ 700 00 

$379.00 

FRAMEWORK 

695.00 

549.00 

BPI Systems Accounting* 

{ea. mod.) 

595.00 

398.00 

Continental Home 
Accountant Plus* 

150.00 

84 00 

DayFlo (for IBM PC XT) .... 

495.00 

371.00 

Fox and Geller QUICKCODE* . . 

295.00 

179.00 

Human Edge Sales Edge 

250.00 

198.00 

Microrim Inc. R:base 4000 . . 

495.00 

349.00 

Microsoft’ Multiplan™** 

195.00 

148.00 

Multi-Tool™ Word with Mouse 495.00 

348.00 

Multi-Tool™ Cash Plan ... 

125.00 

94.00 

Basic Compiler* 

395.00 

276.00 

Business Basic Compiler 

600.00 

418.00 

C Compiler 

50000 

349.00 

Pascal Compiler 

300.00 

224.00 

Fortran Compiler* 

350.00 

244.00 

Cobol Compiler* 

700.00 

518.00 

Sort Facility* 

195.00 

148.00 

Macro Assembler 

100.00 

74.00 

Project 

250.00 

198.00 

Microstuf Crosstalk XVI 

195.00 

119.00 

MultiMate Int'l MultiMate . . . 

495 00 

298.00 

Peter Norton Utilities 

80.00 

55.00 

RoseSoft ProKey Vers 3.0 ... 

129.95 

95.00 

SPI Open Access 

595.00 

475.00 

"Also available in Apple II Format 


PRODUCTS FOR APPLE MACINTOSH 

Davong MacDisk 10 MB 

$2395.00 

2059.00 

Microsoft" Multiplan” 

195.00 

148.00 

Basic Interpreter 

150.00 

122.00 

Chart 

125.00 

9900 

Word 

195.00 

148.00 

Maxell 3 ft" Diskettes 

7.10 

6.00 


Many other 
products available 
at comparable 
discounts! 

Quantity 
pricing available 


-4 


For product 
information, 
price quotes, 
technical support 
and California 
orders, 
please call 


415/680-1157 


To order from 
outside California, 
call 


800/458-2433 



COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


Member: Better Business Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
Listed: Dun & Bradstreet 


1 1 1 0 Burnett Avenue, Suites J & K 
Concord, CA 94520 
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FROM THE NEWS DESK 

AT&T micro to debut in a month: AT&T is getting set to un- 
wrap a personal computer and a local-area-network (LAN) product 
late next month, according to sources close to the firm. The com- 
puter will be based on the BellMac 32-bit microprocessor and run 
both the Unix System V operating system and a version of 
Microsoft’s MS-DOS operating system. It will be highly 
compatible with the IBM Personal Computer and will be able to 
run most off-the-shelf PC applications, such as Lotus 1-2-3 and 
dBase II. But what will be most surprising about the expected an- 
nouncement, say our sources, is that AT&T plans to price the 
high-performance micro lower than the IBM PC. So far, Unix has 
proved to be far more popular on mini and mainframe computers 
than on micros, but the AT&T machine will have close to a whop- 
ping 2 megabytes of random-access memory (RAM) for the Bell 
Labs-developed operating system to play in. MS-DOS will operate 
as a kind of subset under Unix in the AT&T machine, which 
sources say is being manufactured by Convergent Technologies in 
Santa Clara, California. 

AT&T is also expected to announce a high-speed LAN product 
using fiber-optic cabling. The LAN is said to be extremely flexible 
in its ability to link together typically incompatible computer 
systems. Neither AT&T nor Convergent would comment on 
planned introductions of new products. 

Low-cost word processor includes integrated telecom- 
munications: Prentice-Hall previewed a surprisingly powerful 
software package at this week’s Comdex Spring ’84 computer 
trade show in Atlanta. SkiWriter II is a $69.95 combination word- 
processing/communications ROM (read-only memory) cartridge 
designed for home computers such as the IBM PCjr, the 
Commodore 64, and Atari systems. I got an extensive demo of the 
package on the Commodore 64 and PCjr from the software’s 
author, Ken Skier, and was duly impressed by the product’s speed 
and by the number of features Skier was able to include in the 16K 
cartridge. In addition to a complete set of editing commands, 
automatic reformatting, and on-screen underlining, the integrated 
communications software has a Capture function that lets you 
download information from another computer and either it store to 
disk (or cassette) or insert it directly into a document. SkiWriter II 
could become a new standard for word-processing software in 
general, given the growing interest among computer users in on- 
line services and telecommunications. 

Skier, president of Skisoft in Lexington, Massachusetts, has a 
lot of experience cramming elegant code into small computers. He 
wrote the original SkyWriter word processor for an 8K ROM chip 
in the Epson HX-20 lap computer, and spent several years at 
Wang. SkiWriter II won’t be available until the fall — probably late 
October, according to company officials. 

Radio Shack stays put with Model 100: Radio Shack has no 
plans to come out with an upgraded or enhanced version of its pop- 
ular Model 100 lap-size computer in 1984. Ed Juge, director of 
market planning for Radio Shack, says the company is very happy 
with the current positioning and sales of the Model 100, and he 
flatly denied reports that the firm plans to release an enhanced 
unit, with a larger display and more memory, any time this year. 

Why not? Juge says that, contrary to some rosy market- 
research projections, it’s not clear how big a market there is for 
more sophisticated lap-size computers that may offer more or 
better features than the 4-pound Model 100, but are significantly 
more expensive, bulkier, and heavier to carry around. 

Radio Shack’s recent promotion offering a $200 discount on the 


Model 100 had prompted some speculation that the discounts 
would become more or less permanent, paving the way for an en- 
hanced unit with larger display that would be priced in the range of 
the Model 100 before its discount. But Radio Shack has now raised 
the price of the 8K Model 100 back up to $799 and the 24K unit up 
to $999. 

Buy a DEC, get an Apple: One of the more unusual promotions I 
saw in a computer-store ad this week was for the ACP Technology 
Center in San Jose, California. "For as long as supplies last," you 
can buy a DEC Rainbow 100 with a 5-megabyte hard disk at the re- 
tail price of $3,995, and ACP will throw in an Apple He computer 
for free (or an Apple lie with one drive for $100). The firm will also 
"bundle in” one of the new Apple lie computers, which retail for 
$1,295, with the purchase of a DEC Rainbow 100 Plus system 
with 10-megabyte hard disk at the retail price of $6,295. 

“DEC’S a good system for business, but we wanted to offer 
something people can use in their homes and share with their 
kids,” says Manny Lucro, sales manager at ACP. “The Apple has 
the most educational software.” 

Another interesting aspect of the deal is that the purchase of a 
Rainbow is a potential tax write-off if it’s to be used for business 
purposes, and the Apple could be part of that same write-off since 
you are essentially making only the one purchase of the DEC ma- 
chine, notes Lucro. 

Pretty cagey. 

Barbie meets the micro: America’s favorite doll, Barbie, is the 
inspiration for a toy-like video game from Epyx. Children will be 
able to dress the video Barbie, change her hair style and hair color, 
even create new outfits from scratch, just like they can with the 
doll. Epyx is also developing Hot Wheels, another popular Mattel 
toy, as a video game. Kids will be able to customize car details such 
as tires, seats, chassis, and body color. Yet a third licensed 
character to make it to an Epyx disk is G.I. Joe; kids will have to 
outfit a video version of the soldier doll and combat "non-humanoid 
opponents.” 

Epyx will market all three under the Computer Activity Toy se- 
ries for the Commodore 64 this fall, with versions to follow for 
IBM PC, PCjr, Atari, and Apple computers. They'll cost about $30 
each. 

David Needle 
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The future belongs 
to those who can type 


You finally have a computer. 
Now your life is state-of-the-art and 
you’re ready for the future. But you’ve 
got a problem. And you don’t even 
know it. 

You need to learn to type. You 
see, your computer may work at the 
speed of lightning, but information 
travels at the speed of typing. To use 
your computer effectively and pro- 
ductively, you must type. 

The Typing Tutor III™ program 
by Kriya Systems,"' Inc. is the best 
and most enjoyable way to learn how. 
This incredibly effective program 
teaches you touch typing on your 
own equipment. 

The Typing Tutor III program 
understands you. It personalizes itself 
to your abilities and progress, just as a 
teacher would, and teaches you at a 
speed that feels comfortable for you. 

The Typing Tutor III program 
senses the areas where you may need 
more work and modifies lessons 


accordingly. HELP is available on- 
screen anytime during the program 
and an 800 service number is ready 
to answer your call should you need 
more help. 

And when you need a break, the 
Typing Tutor III program provides 
you with Letter Invaders,™ an enjoy- 
able typing game that lets you have 
some fun and still keep improving 
your speed skills. 

In no time at all, the Typing 
Tutor III program will get all ten 
fingers into action, which is eight 
fingers better than before. 

The Typing Tutor III program 
is available for the IBM PC and 
compatibles, Apple II/II+/IIe and 
Commodore 64. Other versions will 
be available soon, including ones for 
CP/M-based machines and the Apple 
Macintosh. You’ll find the Typing 
Tutor III program in computer and 
book stores, or wherever software is 
sold. Suggested list price is $49.95. 


Typing is your access to your 
computer— and that’s your access to 
the future. 

BY KRIYA SYSTEMSTINC. 

SIMON & SCHUSTER 



The fastest 
most 
effective 
way to 
leam 
howto 
type on 
your 

computer 

Now wi th 

LETTER 

INVADERS. 

the arcade 

game 

thal 

sharpens 

your 

tyi ino 

skills 
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POLICE SEIZE BBS EQUIPMENT 

Felony charges pending against system operator 


BY PEGGY WATT 

Reporter 

F elony charges are pending against a 
Los Angeles-area bulletin board sys- 
tem operator whose equipment was 
seized by police on the prodding of Pacific 
Telephone security officers, who claim 
credit-card numbers and access codes 
were illegally posted on the system. 

Tom Tcimpidis was surprised last 
month when a Los Angeles detective and 
two Pacific Telephone security officers 
arrived at his home with a felony search 
warrant to examine and confiscate his 
computer equipment. Tcimpidis, an inde- 
pendent consultant and programmer, per- 
suaded the detective to take only the 
equipment used for the bulletin-board 
system (BBS), and leave the computer and 
supplies he uses in his work. Confiscated 
were his Heathkit terminal, monitor, 514- 
inch floppy-disk drive, and about 150 514- 
inch disks. 

“Initially, they were quite rude,’' 
Tcimpidis says. “They came in with the 
attitude, ‘We’re here, you’ve committed a 
crime, and we’re going to take all you 
have.’ ” He says he had no idea that 
telephone credit-card codes were posted 
on his system. The three-year-old BBS has 
been accessed by some 5,000 users, and 
about 2,700 messages were posted at the 
time of the search, he says. Tcimpidis also 
says he frequently posted requests that his 
bulletin board not be used for such pirate 
messages. 

Although the Devonshire Division of 
the Los Angeles police department will 
prepare the case for the district attorney, 
who will decide whether to prosecute, 
Pacific Telephone apparently instigated 
the action. Pacific Telephone spokesper- 
son Robert Orr says the phone company 
discovered the BBS had a credit-card code 
and two Sprint access numbers posted, 
prepared an affidavit describing the alleg- 
edly illegal information, and asked for a 
search warrant on charges of possible 
telephone fraud. The phone company’s 
further involvement will depend on what 
the police do, Orr says. “We don't do a 
great deal of research in this area, we just 
provide information to law enforcement 
agencies.’’ 

Superior Court Judge Robert Frat- 
ianne, who approved the search warrant, 
refuses to comment on this specific case 


but defends holding the system operator 
responsible. “As far as I can see, for 
someone to commit a computer crime, 
they have to have the knowledge, the 
equipment, and the access to an illegal 
[bulletin] board,” he says. Fratianne 
acknowledges the issue is complicated but 
adds, “It was explained to me. I’ve seen 
WarGames. I understand the problem.” 

But Tcimpidis’ attorney, Charles Lind- 
ner, says most law-enforcement and 
judicial authorities don’t understand BBSs, 
and that’s part of the problem in such 
cases. “The analogy for me, as a lawyer, is 
whether the supermarket is liable for the 
information posted on its public bulletin 
board in the store,” Lindner says. “The 
bust is ridiculous.” 

Lindner found out about Tcimpidis’ 
plight when Tcimpidis posted descriptions 


BY SCOTT MACE 

Senior Writer 


C onsumers aren’t snapping up the 
new Apple lie computer as fast as 
they can, according to Apple and 
some of its dealers. 

Shortages of peripherals, such as the 
green-screen monitor and second disk 
drive, mean that some Apple dealers are 
not immediately selling their still-small 
allocations of the 7 ! /2-pound computer. 

“A lot of people are interested in 
buying fully configured systems,” accord- 
ing to Ed Colby, Apple lie product 
manager. Colby says many dealers would 
like to sell the lie together with the 
monitor and perhaps a second disk drive, 
but both products are on strict allocation. 
On April 24, when Apple publicly unveiled 
the lie, the company said dealers had 
ordered 50,000 that day. 

Another reason the lie is not an 
immediate sellout, according to Colby, is 
that the Apple is moving into a seasonally 
slow sales period for the consumer 
market. “We really look for that market to 
take off in late August,” he says. “The 
back-to-school selling period is second 
only to Christmas.” 

Apple also is struggling to catch up 


of his problem and warnings to other 
system operators on every BBS he could 
access in Southern California. Tcimpidis 
says he spotted credit-card numbers on 
several other boards, and some were even 
the same codes that got him into trouble. 
"I once saw somebody’s credit-card num- 
ber posted on the UCLA bulletin board 
system,” he says. “Are they going to try 
to shut down UCLA?” 

Some of the names Tcimpidis gave his 
system apparently provoked the investiga- 
tion, he adds. The BBS’s name, MOG- 
UR’s HBBS, is taken from mythology and 
refers to the medieval magician Merlin. 
One of the sources, The Underground, 
was named after the meeting place of 
Merlin’s apprentices and proteges. But, 
according to Tcimpidis, the police said the 
name was “obviously criminal.” □ 


with orders for the 300- and 1,200-baud 
modems for the Apple He, and is still 
working on the release of the four-color 
Scribe plain-paper thermal printer. Colby 
says the FCC has approved the device but 
Apple is doing additional testing. Colby 
says Apple will catch up with orders for 
these products in a few weeks. He adds 
that production of the lie is on track, 
although he won’t disclose how many 
portables Apple plans to sell this year. 

Moderate lie sales are the story at 
Rainbow Computing, which has Apple 
dealerships in Northridge and Woodland 
Hills, California. “We certainly aren't 
clearing our shelves the minute they 
arrive,” says owner Gene Sprouse. 

On the other hand, the Apple He is 
selling strongly at its new, lower $995 
entry price. "If I could get more, I’d love 
it,” Sprouse says. He calls the current 
shortage of lies “artificial,” induced by 
Apple in January when the company let 
warehouse stocks run low. "At that time, 
[Apple] didn’t know what the impact of the 
Macintosh and the lie would be on He 
sales, so it emptied the warehouse.” 

Colby confirms the new shortage of 
lies, but blames it on the lack of lie 
peripherals, and an increase in store traffic 
caused by Apple lie and Macintosh 


APPLE lie ISN'T SELLING OUT 

Shortages of peripherals dampen consumer interest 
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Steve Jobs introduces the Apple lie. 


advertising. "A lot of people predicted the 
demise of the He, but it didn't die,” Colby 
says. “The new pricing is contributing a 
lot to that.” 

Demand is also up for the 128K 
random-access-memory version of the lie, 
particularly with a monitor and Duodisk 
for $1,795. “We’re seeing a lot of users 
upgrade,” Colby says, attributing it to the 
more sophisticated applications coming for 
the 128K machine. 

Dealers are still grappling with another 
big problem: a number of programs 
written for the He don’t run on the lie, 
largely because they use spiral recording 


techniques and other forms of copy 
protection. 

In April, Apple published an Apple lie 
Compatibility Listing for dealers, but 
Apple and software companies continue to 
test older software for the Apple, and 
companies often convert older programs 
to run on both computers. "Some pro- 
grams won’t boot, or they boot partially,” 
Sprouse says. “It makes us look like we 
don’t know what we’re doing." 

Sprouse is weathering the current 
problems with the lie. “It’s frustrating at 
times, but I can see a little more light at 
the end of the tunnel,” he says. □ 


MORROW TO SHIP PORTABLE 

Machine designed to fit shoulder, not briefcase 

BY JIM BARTIMO 


Senior Writer 


M orrow, Inc., of San Leandro, 
California, throwing briefcase 
portability to the wind, debuted a 
portable computer at Comdex Spring ’84 
in Atlanta that resembles a totable 
videocassette recorder more than it does 
other notebook-size machines. By working 
with an unusual set of dimensions, Morrow 
packs into the 16-bit, battery-powered 
machine one or two one-third height, 514- 
inch disk drives, a built-in modem, clock, 
calculator, and a 16-line by 80-character 
liquid crystal display (LCD). 

The nine-pound, IBM PC-compatible 
machine, called the Pivot, features a 
keyboard that flips down from the broad 
front of the casing to reveal the display. 
The scaled-down, full-stroke, PC-compati- 
ble keyboard also features 14 membrane 
function keys. One or two floppy drives 
attach to the right side of the unit, and a 
shoulder strap connects to the Pivot. 

“Most briefcase computers can't really 
fit in a briefcase and still leave room for 
anything else, so most people carry them 
separately,” said Morrow president Rob- 
ert Dilworth about the unusual design. 
“Once we saw that people carried a 
portable machine separately, that opened 
up some new design opportunities for us.” 
The Pivot measures 13 by 5.6 by 9.5 
inches when closed and 13 by 13 inches 
when opened. In August it will be available 
in three versions, varying in weight from 
nine to 13 pounds, and in price from 
$2,500 to $3,000. More expensive units 
will include the second drive and more 
than the standard 128K of random-access 
memory. The battery pack, which fits 
inside the machine and provides four hours 
of power, will cost an additional $50. 

Four of the 14 membrane function keys 
are labeled with icons. Pressing the 


telephone icon switches the machine into 
the read-only-memory-based communica- 
tions program; pressing the calculator icon 
switches into the built-in calculator. The 
clock icon displays a time-zones map and 
current time. The disk icon enables the 
machine to run software in the disk drive. 

The Pivot uses the MS-DOS 2.0 oper- 
ating system, which allows it to run the 
same software written for the IBM PC. 
One benchmark of software compatibility 
— Lotus 1-2-3 — will run on the Pivot 
“off the shelf,” Dilworth said. The second 
benchmark program — Microsoft’s Flight 
Simulator — will not run because of the 
LCD screen's graphics limitations. 

Like successful portables such as Radio 
Shack’s Model 100, the Pivot is designed 
for use on the road. Because of CMOS 
technology, the Pivot can run on DC 
batteries, and a nickel-cadmium battery 
backup ensures that data will not be lost. 
The built-in 300-baud modem allows for 
fiie transfers to larger, remote machines, 
and the communications software also 
allows the Pivot to act as a dumb terminal 


when one is working with electronic 
bulletin boards or database services. 

The Pivot displayed at the Morrow 
booth at Comdex was a prototype, and 
required a detached power supply for use 
with AC current. Also standard with the 
machine are three ports: a parallel port 
that mimics IBM PC input/output, an RS- 
232 serial port with programmable baud 
rates, and an RJ11C port to connect the , 
modem directly to a telephone line. 

A groove beneath the 16-line LCD 
display outlines where a 24-line display 
may someday be added to the Pivot. 
According to Morrow, the Pivot addresses 
the 16-line display as if it were a larger 
screen, thus compensating for the missing 
eight lines in the internal software. This 
could allow an easy upgrade to a larger 
screen with no need to change existing 
software. 

The Pivot, which will be distributed 
through Morrow’s 700 dealers, and possi- 
bly through some mass-merchandising 
outlets, was originally targeted at the lap- 
portable market. "We started out thinking 
we'd build a machine people would buy as 
their second computer,” Dilworth said. 
“But I'm beginning to get indications that 
this will be the only computer they’ll 
buy.” □ 



Morrow president Robert Dilworth introduced the Pivot portable at Comdex. 
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NEW NETWORKING PRODUCTS 

Quadrant also shows modems, micro-mainframe link 


BY JIM BARTIMO 

Senior Writer 


uadram Corporation, a manufac- 
II turer of microcomputer-enhance- 
ment products, plunged head first 
into networking and communications at 
Comdex Spring '84 in Atlanta by introduc- 
ing three local-area networks, a micro-to- 
mainframe link, and two modems. 

Most of these products for the IBM 
Personal Computer come in the form of 
Quadram’s forte, the plug-in expansion 
board. 

The Quadnet series of plug-in boards 
includes Quadnet II, VI, and IX. It will be 
expanded to include two more. The three 
available in June use one set of operating 
commands, and allow varying numbers of 
machines to share data and access to 
peripherals such as printers. Software 
such as Lotus’ 1-2-3 can be shared 
through mutual access of one hard-disk 
system acting as a file server. 

Quadnet II, VI, and IX seem to target 
networking products from Corvus, Xerox, 
and Wang. “Even though you have some 
good companies offering local-area net- 
works,” says Leland Strange, president of 
Quadram’s parent firm, Intelligent Sys- 
tems Company, “the dealers didn't seem 
to have any answers for their customers. 
We’re introducing several local-area net- 
works because we know that no one 
network solves all peoples’ problems.” 

Quadnet II, which can connect up to 32 


Quadram intro- 


duced an upgrade 
card for the PCjr 
that will increase 


the machine’s 


memory to 640K. 


IBM PCs, uses twisted-pair cable such as 
that found on a standard telephone, and 
transfers data at 300K bits per second. 
The $995 master kit for the file-serving 
IBM Personal Computer includes the plug- 
in board, manual, and a key card to 
prevent unauthorized access. The user kit, 


including the board, costs $395. 

The Quadnet VI features a 2-megabyte 
transmission speed over distances up to 
one mile. Using coaxial cable such as that 
used in a cable-tele vision connection, the 
network uses the Ethernet method of 
preventing message collision. The master 
kit costs $1,995; the user kit $595. 

The Quadnet IX network offers the 
message-collision method called token 
passing, and can transmit data at up to ten 
megabytes per second over twisted pair 
wire or fiber-optic wire. The network, 
which Strange calls the “Cadillac model,” 
can connect as many as 255 PCs. The 
master kit costs $2,295; the user kit 
$795. 

The micro-to-mainframe link from the 
Norcross, Georgia, company takes its cue 
from the successful Irma line of products 
from Digital Communications Associates. 

The Quad3278 allows the IBM PC to 
behave as if it were an IBM 3278, thereby 


BY MARGUERITE ZIENTARA 

Senior Writer 


D igital Equipment Corporation 
(DEC), long troubled by internal 
organizational problems, has 
formed a Business Computer Group to 
replace and combine its Commercial OEM, 
Small Business, and Personal Computer 
retail groups. 

For users, the move is meant to 
present “a more consistent, better orga- 
nized Digital to meet their needs,” said 
vice-president Ward MacKenzie, who will 
head the group. For DEC, the group is 
expected to halt a lot of previously 
duplicated effort and accelerate its expan- 
sion into the small-business computer 
market. 

DEC’S new group hopes to achieve 
better coordination of sales-channel strat- 
egies, product offerings, marketing sup- 
port, and customer services, MacKenzie 
said at Comdex Spring ’84 in Atlanta 
recently. 

The Business Computer Group will 
start July 1, the beginning of DEC’S next 
fiscal year. Computers to be encompassed 
by the Group will include the personal- 
computer lines up to VAX 780 and cluster 
systems. 

"We’re going to channel all our 


offering the terminal’s functions on a 
personal computer. The user can switch 
between personal-computer and main- 
frame-terminal mode, permitting 
download of information from the corpo- 
rate database to the micro, and manipula- 
tion of the data on a spreadsheet. The 
Quad3278 costs $1,195, including soft- 
ware and manual. 

Quadram, in an attempt to give Hayes 
some competition, also brought out a 
stand-alone modem and an integral modem 
board that are similar to the Hayes 1200 
and 1200B modems, respectively. The 
Quadmodems operate at 300 or 1200 
baud, and work with the QuadTalk 
software, which is included in the pack- 
ages. The modems and software allow 
auto-dialing, auto-answering, and tone or 
rotary-pulse dialing. The stand-alone 
modem sells for $695; the integral modem 
for $595. 

Quadram also introduced an upgrade 
card for the IBM PCjr that will increase 
the machine’s memory from 128K to 
640K. The QuadMEMjr board, which 
attaches to the side of the PCjr, sells for 
$375 to $1,395, depending on the amount 
of memory. □ 


resources into a common goal — compa- 
nies under $100 million,” MacKenzie said. 
“It’s a big business opportunity and we 
feel we have a very significant position to 
leverage with.” 

Also at Comdex, Lotus Development 
Corporation announced reorganization of 
its sales efforts, to strengthen the partner- 
ship between the company and its 2,000 
authorized dealers. 

Effective June 1, sales of 1-2-3 — 
including volume sales to major corpora- 
tions — will be made through retail 
dealers. The firm’s corporate-accounts 
sales staff, which was previously responsi- 
ble for sales of 1-2-3 directly to corpora- 
tions, will continue to sell other products 
to that segment of the market, but all 
orders for both 1-2-3 and Symphony will 
be taken by Lotus dealers. 

“This is a decision and an evolution 
we’ve been working on since the begin- 
ning of the year,” said Lotus president 
Mitch Kapor. 

Because the critical issue in corporate 
accounts is support and service, Lotus has 
identified 45 “key dealers” capable of 
providing support and training to corpora- 
tions, and will recommend those dealers to 
corporate accounts. 

Lotus also announced that Symphony, 
scheduled for release July 2 or sooner, will 


DEC FORMS BUSINESS GROUP 

Lotus Development also reorganizes sales efforts 
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be available on the DEC Rainbow personal 
computer by the third or fourth quarter. A 
thousand copies of Symphony have already 
been produced, Kapor said, with 350 at 
special preview sites, 300 for internal use, 
and the rest for sales and marketing. 


Kapor, promising the July 2 or earlier 
shipping date will hold, said, “There are 
still a few weeks to cull out the remaining 
five or six bugs.” 

The firm’s 1-2-3 software can now be 
run on two models of Zenith Corporation’s 


Z-150 personal computers: the dual-disk 
drive and Winchester hard-disk versions, 
Kapor said. 

Kapor also gave a “mid-first quarter, 
firm” target date for 1-2-3 on the 
Macintosh. □ 


MORE LAYOFF RUMORS AT ATARI 

Middle managers likely to go by July 1 


BY SCOTT MACE 

Senior Writer 


A tari will undergo another round of 
layoffs in its struggle to become 
profitable, sources say. 

The probable date for these layoffs, 
involving middle management at the 
video-game and computer company, is July 
1. In a recent speech in New York, Atari 
chairman and CEO James Morgan said 
that “by July 1, we will head into our 
future with a genuine sense of confidence 
that Atari is structured ... to maximize 
profit and to minimize risk.” Morgan said 
that by then “the massive first-phase job 
of getting control of a runaway problem” 
will be completed. 

Rumors persist that part of Atari will 
be sold to N.V. Phillips, a European 
electronics giant, but sources say the only 


T he British conglomerate Thorn EMI 
has agreed to market and distribute 
all products of Perfect Software, the 
Berkeley, California, publisher of business- 
application software. 

Negotiations between the two compa- 
nies began in 1983, and had apparently 
ended late in the year when Thom EMI 
signed a letter of intent to merge with 
Perfect. 

The deal called for Thorn to pay $7.7 
million up front in a four-year buy-out 


division specifically targeted for sale is 
Atari International, which handles over- 
seas distribution, sales, and software 
development. 

Morgan said Atari management “must 
continue to attack its layered structure, 
residue bureaucracy, and its administra- 
tive red tape. In the next several weeks, 
we will be making some significant 
changes in the way we operate Atari, in 
order to effectively sustain the kind of 
atmosphere we want within our 
company.” 

A source close to Atari says employees 
in the Sunnyvale, California, company hear 
rumors of immediate layoffs but no layoffs 
occur. “It’s all pivoting around Atari 
turning a profitable quarter,” the source 
says. As the end of June approaches, Atari 
will determine when and how many 
employees must be laid off to make the 


arrangement. The merger never oc- 
curred, and negotiations continued. 

Under the new agreement, reached 
last month, Perfect will receive $500,000 
in advance royalty payments. The agree- 
ment also stipulates that Perfect Soft- 
ware’s Product Science Center in Eugene, 
Oregon, will develop new products exclu- 
sively for Thorn EMI. 

Marketing will be handled by Thorn 
EMI Computer Software, a Costa Mesa, 
California, subsidiary. 


firm profitable, the source says. 

Warner Communications, Atari’s par- 
ent company, predicts a loss for the first 
half of 1984, partly attributable to the 
company’s repurchase of shares of stock 
owned by Rupert Murdoch’s News Corpo- 
ration. Murdoch had challenged the man- 
agement of the company when he started 
buying Warner stock last year. According 
to Warner chairman Steven Ross, Warner 
"would have preferred to pay less” for 
Murdoch’s stock, but feared that allowing 
Murdoch to control the conglomerate 
would scare off creative talent. 

At the recent meeting of Warner 
shareholders in Los Angeles, Ross called 
1984 “a crucial year of transition” and 
expressed faith in the new Atari manage- 
ment. "Layers of management and the 
resulting bureaucracy and red tape that 
inhibit creativity and drive up costs will be 
stripped away, giving Atari a more 
efficient, effective, and cohesive organiza- 
tion, with an overhead expense only one- 
fourth of what it was just 12 months ago,” 
Ross said. □ 


Thorn EMI says it will market, in the 
United States and abroad, new MS-DOS 
2.0 versions of Perfect software in four 
packages: Perfect Writer 2.0 word-pro- 
cessing program combined with Perfect 
Speller/Thesaurus 2.0; Perfect Calc 2.0 
spreadsheet; Perfect Filer 2.0 database; 
and Perfect Link 2.0 communications 
program. The programs are available in 
PC-DOS versions. 

Versions for the Apple lie, He, and 
IBM PCjr will be available in July, 
according to the company. Thorn EMI 
says generic versions compatible with MS- 
DOS, CPM/86, and CPM/80 will be 
enhanced for international use "on a 
specific country-by-country basis. ” □ 


TWO FIRMS AGREE ON MARKETING 

Thorn Emi, Perfect Software reach agreement 


ACORN SHOWS COPROCESSORS 

Firm may expand into home and business markets 


BY MARGUERITE ZIENTARA 

Senior Writer 


A corn Computer, the British compa- 
ny that everyone said was nuts to 
take on the Apple-dominated U.S. 
education market, now has machines in 
about 25 school districts in the country 


and is hinting that it may expand into the 
home and business markets. 

“Education doesn’t stop at schools,” 
said Acorn president Harvey Lawner, 
interviewed at the Comdex Spring ’84 in 
Atlanta, where the firm introduced three 
products for its microcomputer. 

The most significant introduction was 


of two coprocessors that reinforce expan- 
sion possibilities: a Z80 ($495) and a 6502 
($349). The Z80 coprocessor allows the 
Acorn Microcomputer to run the CP/M 
2.2 operating system, making the machine 
appropriate for business applications. The 
coprocessor includes word processing, 
database, spreadsheet, and accounting 
software. 

The 6502 coprocessor adds 64K of 
random-access memory (RAM) to the 
Acorn machine. Through the Acorn’s 
operating system, assembly-language pro- 
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Neil Harmon of Acorn demonstrated the Cyber 310 robot arm at Comdex. 


grams of up to 60K can be written for the 
6502. 

An adjunct of the 6502 coprocessor is 
the second new Acom product that was 
announced at Comdex — the Bitstik joy- 
stick ($699) with built-in software for 
computer-aided design. The Bitstik allows 
the large cursor to rotate as well as move 
in the X and Y axes, and has three buttons 
that make the unit independent of the 
computer keyboard. With the joystick, a 
user can draw, color, save, and retrieve 


NEWS BRIEFS 

Goodbye, CRTs? Sharp Electronics has 
unveiled a full-size, flat-panel display that 
could be the ultimate replacement for the 
millions of CRTs built into today’s small 
computers and computer workstations. 

The panel offers a full 80-column by 
25-line display, can handle graphics as well 
as alphanumeric characters, and is less 
than an inch and a half thick. The flat-panel 
display is electroluminescent, which 
means that — like a standard TV set — it 
provides its own source of illumination 
from within, instead of depending on an 
outside source of light. Sharp’s flat-panel 
displays seem natural choices for the 
screen displays of future lap computers. 
Currently, lap computers come with 8- or 
16-line displays, most of which are based 
on LCD (liquid crystal display) techniques. 
LCD displays, used in many electronic 
wristwatches, require an outside source of 
light. 

Sharp, with U.S. headquarters in 
Paramus, New Jersey, has not specified a 
price for the displays, but says samples are 
available immediately. The displays are 
600 by 200 pixels, compatible with 
industry-standard IBM PC software, have 
lower power requirements than bulky 
CRTs, and reportedly have good bright- 
ness and contrast. 


drawings, enlarge parts of the screen 
image, add text and print images. 

Acom has broken new ground with a 
"robotics literacy” product, the Cyber 
310 robot arm ($1,399), which attaches 
directly to the microcomputer via a port. 
The arm can be used to create interest in 
robotics for students, as well as to teach 
Forth, the language of industrial robotics, 
said Neil Harmon, director of engineering. 

The educational arm can lift only 
objects that weight less than half a pound, 


"Workstations can be dramatically 
reduced in size as a result of this new, 
exciting development,” says Sharp’s Da- 
vid Mathews. "We expect to be announc- 
ing substantial orders from a group of 
customers that will read like the Who’s 
Whooi computers.” 

A name for Baby Blue: The joint 
videotex venture announced by IBM, 
Sears Roebuck, and CBS, has chosen a 
name for itself: Trintex. The venture was 
announced last February as a broadly 
based videotex service to be used by those 
with personal computers and modems. 
When it was first announced, Trintrex had 
no personnel, no name, and no location, 
but the venture garnered interest because 
of the size and stature of the three 
partners. Theodore Papes, Jr., an IBM 
vice-president, has been named president 
and chief executive officer. The headquar- 
ters will be in White Plains, New York. 

“Strange, deranged, and awesome”: 
Warner Books is publishing the first book 
written by a computer. It's a bizarre book, 
too. The book, called The Policeman’s 
Beard is Half Constructed, is billed as 
"computer prose and poetry by Racter.” 
Racter is an artificial writing program 
developed by programmer William Cham- 
berlain. 

Let Racter tell it: “This book is about 


but Acom is developing a "Big Brother” 
model for industrial applications, Harmon 
said. The Cyber 310 arm has five degrees 
of movement, gripper action, and can 
rotate the shoulder 300 degrees in the 
vertical plane to operate on the opposite 
side. 

Acom, whose staff has doubled since its 
U.S. debut last fall, credits its success to 
strong support and teacher-training pro- 
grams, as well as to offering a $995 
machine that includes 13 interfaces and 
local-area-networking capability. Monitors 
and disk drives cost extra. 

Acom overcame its greatest obstacle 
in the marketplace — "newness” — by 
having trial systems in schools so that 
students and teachers could familiarize 
themselves with Acorn machines. 

Acom caters to all levels of education 
from preschool through college, including 
special education. The firm offers 442 
software packages, some developed by 
teachers under contract to Acom, and 
others by 40 U.S. educational-software 
publishers. 

Acom will host a National Symposium 
on Educational Software Development in 
Burlington, Vermont, August 9-12. People 
in the software industry, as well as 
educators and federal and state education 
officials, will participate. □ 


delight and satisfaction and joy. . . . 
Stories, essays, dissertations, tales are in 
this book. There are also meat and 
tomatoes, contracts and agreements. This 
book is my consciousness, my awareness, 
my world view. 

"Read this book, this volume, because 
your awareness and consciousness will 
broaden and widen. This is because 
champagne, seltzer, happiness, commit- 
ment, conflict, and tragedy, are all in this 
volume.” 

Stop, computer-chip thief: The world- 
wide shortage of integrated-circuit chips 
took several dramatic turns in Taiwan 
recently. Thieves stole 660,000 chips 
from Multitech Industrial Corporation’s 
Hsinchu Science Park warehouse in 
March, according to the company. Taipei 
police, after a monthlong dragnet, recov- 
ered 75% of the stolen chips. Observers 
cite the incident as an indication of the 
severity of the current worldwide short- 
age of integrated circuits. 

The thieves hauled off the 660,000 
chips in two Multitech vehicles. Police 
said the thieves were members of an chip- 
stealing ring that had carried out previous 
robberies in Taiwan. Taiwan police report- 
edly recovered the merchandise in a late- 
night raid of a trading company. 

Tom Shea 
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Remember the magic you 
ejected when you first purchased 

It's here. 

dBASE HI™ is the most power- 
ful database management system 
ever created for 16-bit 
microcomputers. It pulls 
every ounce of energy 
out of your PC and puts 
it to work. 

On top of that, it's 
fast and it's easy. 

You've never seen 
anything like it. 

dBASE IQ can handle over a billion 
records per file, limited only by your com- 
puter system. You can have up to ten files 
open, for sophisticated applications pro- 
grams. 

When you have two related files, infor- 
mation in one can be accessed based upon 
data in the other. 

dBASE IE now handles procedures, 
parameter passing and automatic variables. 
You can include up to 32 procedures in a 
single file. With lightning speed. Because 
once a file is opened, it stays open. And 
procedures are accessed directly. 

Easier than ever. 


you have to know is what you 
want it to do. 

Our new tutorial/manual 
will have you entering and 
viewing data in minutes rather 
than reading for hours. 

And to make matters 
easier, you get a full screen 
report setup for simple infor- 
mation access. 

Faster than no time at all. 

dBASE III isn't just fast. It's ultra-fast. 
Operating. And sorting. Even faster, is no 
sorting. Because dBASE HI keeps your 
records in order, so you really don't have to 
sort anything. Unless you want to. Then 
watch out! 

What about dBASE IF? 

It's still the world's best database man- 
agement system for 8-bit computers. And 
it's still the industry standard for account- 
ing, educational, scientific, financial, busi- 
ness and personal applications. 

lap into our power. 

For the name of your nearest authorized 
dBASE IE dealer, contact Ashton-Tate, 10150 
V\fest Jefferson Boulevard, Culver City, CA 
90230. (800) 437-4329, ext. 333. In Colorado, 
(303) 799-4900. 



dBASE III uses powerful yet simple 
commands that are the next best thing to 
speaking English. 

If you're unsure of a command, HELP 
will tell you what to ask for. 

H you don't know what command 
comes next, a command assistant does. All 


ASHTON -WE ■ 

©Ashton-Tate 1984. All rights reserved. dBASE III and Ashton-Tate are 
trademarks and dBASE II is a registered trademark of Ashton-Tate. 
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Booth duty: Hank Aaron at Comdex 

Hammerin' Hank Aaron, baseball’s all- 
time home run hitter, made an appearance 
at the Comdex Spring ’84 trade show in 
Atlanta, on behalf of Zenith Data Systems. 
Aaron, the former Atlanta Braves slugger, 
spent an afternoon signing autographs for 
fans, while visitors to the booth played a 
computerized version of the “Baseball 
Trivia” game on Zenith’s Z-100 personal 
computer. 

The computer played a digital version 
of “Take Me Out to the Ball Game” for ev- 
ery person who answered a trivia question 
correctly. Each winner also got a Zenith 
baseball cap for Aaron to autograph. Aaron 
is now vice-president of player develop- 
ment for the Braves, in charge of the 
team’s minor-league system. 

John P. Imlay, Jr., chairman of Manage- 
ment Science America of Atlanta — 
owners of Peachtree Software — earns a 
special InfoWorld award this week for 
being named "Best Dressed Business- 
man” by the “Fashion Foundation of 
America.” 

We had to do some sleuthing to find out 
what the latter organization is. Eleanor 
Lambert, who since 1941 has run the 
International Best-Dressed Poll from her 
offices in New York City, enlightened us: 
“The Fashion Foundation? That’s a trivial 
organization. It never surfaces but once a 
year to do this best-dressed poll for men. 
They don’t have any address that I know 
of.” 

Despite the dubious achievement of an 
award from a “trivial” organization, we 
snagged a photo of Imlay at Comdex 
Spring ’84 in Atlanta, where he told an 
InfoWorld editor that he hadn’t known 
he’d won until an Associated Press 
reporter called him for a reaction to the 
news. 

That's fairly typical, but here’s the 


hook: “I’m color blind; my wife picks all 
my clothes,” Imlay said, adding that his 
brother called when he heard the news and 
inquired, “Who gave you the award, the 
Institute for the Blind?” 


In fashion: John Imlay of Peachtree Software 

Didn’t he used to be a commodore? No? 
Well, anyhow, we just want to know who’s 
in charge now that Alexander Haig, 
former Army general, former Secretary of 
State, former head of NATO, former 
security adviser to Richard Nixon, former 
business executive and noted hawk — 
who once thought he was in charge of 
America when Ronald Reagan was — 
has found himself yet another position of 
authority. 

Haig was recently appointed to the 


Digital prophecy: professor Kerson Huang 

Book of Changes), which gained popularity 
in Western culture in the 1960s, was an 
interactive means of divination, performed 
by throwing coins. The patterns they 
made formed hexagrams, which related to 
pronouncements by the I Ching about 
specific questions. Now, Huang says, the 
chance element of the coin throw is 
replaced by the random-number generator 
of the computer. The personal factor, he 
says, enters at the precise moment the 
user presses a key. 

Denise Caruso 


board of directors at Commodore Interna- 
tional. Irving Gould, chairman of the 
board, said in a prepared statement that 
because Commodore is oriented toward 
the international market, Haig’s “experi- 
ence and reputation will be very helpful to 
us.” 

Hmmmm. Jack Tramiel, who recently 
left the company, always said that “busi- 
ness is war.” Looks like the new guard at 
Commodore took him at his word. 


In charge: Alexander Haig 


Throw those coins into a fountain: Kerson 
Huang, a physics professor and research- 
er at MIT, is now marketing the I Ching, 
one of the world’s oldest books, as a 
software package called The Oracle. 

Until now, the I Ching (also called the 
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THE WORLD S LARGEST 
COMPUTER MAIL ORDER FIRM 






ALL MAIL: Conroy- LaPointe. Inc. 12060 SW Garden Place. Portland. OR 97223 
SHOWROOMS AT: PORTLAND. OR and SEATTLE WA - BOTH OPEN M-SAT 10-6 



HARDWARE for your 
APPLE 

APPLE IM. STARTER SYSTEM BY APPLE CALL 



APPLE MACINTOSH CALL 

UNTIED WARRANTY b 1 00% Puts & lata hr 90 (toys by us 


DISK DRIVES 


C Amdsk I. 3' Mao-floppy. 143K $ 299 $249 

* CENTRAL PT.. Filer. UbHyA Apple DOS $ 20 $ 15 

■nrm * A2 143K Disk Drive $479 $219 
lrfl>l<l A2 Controller Card $100 $ 79 
* A4Q 160K. Dnve $449 $299 

MICRO-SCI * A7Q 286K. Drive $599 $299 
A40/A70Contra«er $100 $ 79 

1/2 HIGH ALPS, A4ft Belt Drive, 163K $ 299 S 199 

nRIVK TEAC, T4Q Dvect Drive. 163K $349 $219 
URirca TEAC.T8Q Double S*ded.326K$ 449 $329 
Controller Card by ComX $110 $ 59 

Rana EMe L163K. 40 Track $379 8239 

^ _ EMe 2. 326K 00 Trick $649 9399 
AM EMe 3. 652k. 160 TrKk $849 $499 

MM Elite Controller $145 $ 99 


RAM EXPANSION 


* ComX. 80 ok -64K RAM, for He. 1 Yr.Wly $ 199 $ 99 

* RAM Card. 1 Yr Wty (II*) 16K $179 $ 39 

* Microsoft. RAM Card (II*) 16K $100 $ 69 

* TKan/Satum RAM Card (II*) 32K $249 $169 

RAM Card (II*) 64K $425 $299 

RAM Card (II ♦) 128K $599 $399 



VIDEO CARDS 


* ComX. 80 col -64K RAM (lie) 1 yr. 
» Vktax. lAdeoTerm 80 col (-ore) 

► URraTerm (♦ or e) 

Soft Video SwMcti (II*) 
Enhancer II $!♦) 

Function Stnp (II ♦) 


SPECIAL $179 $119 
wty $199 1 99 
$279 S1B9 
$379 $279 
$ 35 $ 25 
$149 $ 99 
$ " 


We Have Full Vida* Lina Call Up to 35% Oil 


MISCELLANEOUS 


All The CP/M Card V3.0(*ore) SPIS399 $299 
2-Card II (♦ or e) CP/M 22 SPl S 169 $109 
ASTAR.RF Modulator, to use IV $ 35 $ 25 
» CCS, Serial Interface 7710 (Set BAUD) $ 150 $ 99 
Chalkboard. Power Pad $ 100 $ 75 

‘ •' WMd Card (copier. II* only)SPl $ 1 10 $ 59 

WM Card 2 (copw, ♦ or e) $ 140 $ 99 
_ on. System Saver $ 90 $ 65 

Key Tronic. KB200 keyboard (11+) $298 $219 

Koala. Touch Tablet wAlcro llustrator $ 125 $ 95 
KraR. Joystick (Ap 11/11+) $ 65 $ 49 

PwMelApll/ll*) $ 50 $ 39 

MAR. Sup R Ian (♦ ore) $ 50 $ 39 

* MkroooflZBO Softcard (♦ ore) $345 $345 

v 280 Softcard Plus (♦ore) $465 $465 

a 200 Softcard Premium^*) $695 $479 

» 280 Softcard Premium (lie) $495 $339 

MicroTak, Dumpling 64. Buffer $349 $269 
a Orange Micro. Grappier Plus (e or ♦) $ 149 $ 1 19 
1 6K Buffer Board for Grappier Plus $ 1 75 $ 1 19 
Buffered Grappier Plus, 16K $245 $179 

Poymor, Lower Case Chip, Rev. 7 (II*) $ 50 $ 39 

* PCPI. Applicard. 14 features 6Mhz $375 $275 
RH Electronics. Super Fan II $ 75 $ 59 

a Titan /Saturn. Accelerator II $599 $399 

Traneend/SSM.AIOII. Serial /Para I /T $225 $169 
TG Producte. Game Paddles (II*) $ 40 $ 29 

Joystick (11*) $ 60 $ 45 

Videi. PSI0 l/F Card $ 229 $ 169 

WICO. Mouse, Complete $179 $119 


SOFTWARE for yotir APPLE 

■■TTTTJ1 f I J • tTTTTTTTT^^* » \A«irnm CW.L- Cnhinrurl NM 


BUSINESS & TRAINING 


w Applied Soft Tech.. VersaForm $389 $259 
Artsd. Mapc Mndow II $ 150 $ 99 

* Ashton- TMo. dBase II (Req CP/M 80) $700 $375 

Friday (Requires CP/M 80| $295 $199 

BPI Syetomo, GLARAP.PR or INV.each $395 $269 
*Brodarbund.BankSL Writer or Sped, ea. $ 70 $ 45 
Condnantal.GLAIlAPorPR.each $250 $165 

* Home Accountant $ 75 $ 49 

Tai Advantage $ 70 $ 47 

CDEX. lor Vrscaic. Mulbplan or Supercalc $ 60 $ 40 
Dow Jonaa, Market Analyzer $350 $275 

Market Manager $ 300 $235 

Market Miaoscope $ 700 $525 

Qwckcode or dGraph. ea $295 $1«5 
dUtilrty (for dBase II) $ 99 $ 66 
Pie Wkiter (Specify 80 col bd) $150 $ 99 

* Howard Soft. Tax Preparer. 1984 $ 250 $ 185 

UK. Letter Perfect vr/Mail Merge $150 $ 99 
Micro Pro, (all require 280CP/M Card) 

* WordStar w/ippkeard 4CP/M SPECIAL $ 695 $295 

* InfoStar w/fcppkeard ACP/M SPECIAL $695 $295 

* WordStar ’• ♦ Trawling Manuk SPECIAL $ 495 $ 239 

* SpedStaf-orMMMerge-.ea. SPECIAL $250 $129 

* WordStar Professional. 4 Pak SPECIAL $695 $355 

* Options Pak, SS/MM/SI SPECIAL $295 $155 
Mterooofl. kUb-PIm. Apple DOS $195 $129 

* Oebomo/ComX. (Disk and Book) (SUL. Bus. & Math) 

Some Common Baste Programs(75ea) $100 $ 49 


a, Requires CP/M $ 


Senes40GL&AR$AP.all3 $ 395 $239 

PwrtwctPerfect Writer /SpeB-2 pik|CP/M| $399 $249 
Perfect Fier or Perfect Calc.eapP /14 $249 $149 
Perfect VW*er/Spel/Tiler/Calc(4) $969 $499 
PaortnR. Personal Pearl $295 $195 

Quarti. Word Juggler & Lexicheck (lie) $ 189 $ 139 
Sanaifaia, Sen. Sprier or Bookends. ea. $125 $ 85 
Stora/On-Una. Screenwriter Pro. 2 Pak $ 200 $135 
Screenwriter II $ 130 $ 89 

The Dictionary NEW! $ 100 $ 69 

Gen. Manager ll-NEW! $230 $155 
H omeward $ 50 * 

- Silicon Vatwy. Word Handler 
' Lot Handier 

> Handler Pak (Word. List &SpeI) 

Software Publishing. PFS: File 
(specify ♦ or e) Pf S: Report 

PFS: Graph 
PFS Write (I 

Stoneware. D6 Master Version 4 0 
DBUbbtylorll 
VMiCorp, Vacate 33 (II* 1 


$ 34 
$ 39 
S 35 


S 

$ 50 
$130 $ 89 
$125 $ 84 
$125 $ 84 
$125 $ 84 
$125 $84 
$350 *229 
$ 129 S 87 
$250 $169 


VWCorp, Vtsicak: Enhanced (lie) 
Vacate Advanced (lie) 
u«file or VtsiDex each 


UTILITY & SYSTEM 


a JU 
$ 35 
$ 20 
$ 30 
$ 20 
$ 30 
$ 40 
$ 20 
$ 40 
$129 
$ 15 
$100 
$ 90 
$125 


Beagle. Apple Mecnanic or iksxquik. e 
Double-Take or GPLE. each 
Typefaces (Req Ap. Mechanic) 
DOSS Boss or Uttity City, each 
Tip Dekill 
Pronto DOSS 
Alpha Plot 

Central Point Filer. DOS 33 & Util, 
a Copy II Plus (bit copier) 

Ekvtoln. Compder— Appteoft BASIC 
Epson, Graphics Dump 
Hayes. Terminal ProgfSM or MM,ea.) 

\ GrafORTH II by Paul Lotus 

moR. ALD.S 

omplfH*m^hosoft UNE 

k Locksmith (tat copw) 

Penguin, Complete Graphics System 
Graphics Magoan 
Phoenix. Zoom Grata 
QuaMty. Bag of Tricks 
Terrapin. Logo 


HOME & EDUCATIO 


Atari. Centipede. PacMan or Donkey K..ea 
Beagle Bros.. Beagle Bag 
Bluechip, Millionaire 
Brodwbimd. Choptter a lode ftjnner.en 
Arcade Machine 
Apple Panic 

BodgeCo.. Pinball Constr. Set 
* Continen ta l. Home Accountant 
Dataeoft, Aztec or Zaxxon. each 
Edu-Ware. (Large Inventory) 

Hayden. Sargon II (Chess) $ 35 

Sargon III (Chess) $ 50 

Infocom. Zork l.ll.lll, or Starcross. exh $ 40 
“ 3 Game Pak. Zarg/ 


Spider Raid /Grapple 
a. Full line in stock. CALL 


$ 82 


instock. 

Learning Co.. (Large Inventory) 

Micro Lab. Miner 2049er $ 40 

Microsoft. Typing Tutor $ 25 

Monogram. Dollars and $ense $ 1 00 

Origin. Ultima III $ 60 

Scarborough /Lightning. Masterlype $ 40 
Sierra /On- Line. Ultima II $ 60 

Sir- Tech. Wizardry $ 50 

Spinnaker. Kinder comp others in stock) $ 30 
Sub Logic. Flight Simulator II $ 50 


$ 29 
8 34 
S 27 

S 25 
CaN 
Cal 

$ 27 
$ 17 
$ 69 
S 40 
$ 27 
$ 40 
$ 39 
$ 20 
$ 37 


PRINTER 
COMBO SALE 

ONE TIME, QUANTITY LIMITED 
★ OKIDATA MICROUNE 80 



80 cps. 

Pin /friction feed. 80 col.. 

132 col. compressed 

96ASCII. Graphics. Parallel 

1st Price $299: Call for our low price 

COMBO A lor Apple or IBM - $549 eave $450 
Ml 80 ♦ dBase II 

COMBO B lor Apple or IBM - $494 save $500 
Ml 80 ♦ WordStar ♦ Mail Merge ♦ SpellStir* Star lnde« 

COMBO C lor Apple IK/e- $474 save $520 
ML 80 ♦ Apphcard (CP/M ♦ 13 Features) * WordStar or IntoSUi 


COMBO D lor IBM PC- $397 save $550 

Ml 80 ♦ 50Generik-DS/DD diskettes ♦ Bank Street Writer 
Home Accountant Plus ♦ 3 Insoft Tru educational games 


COMBO E lor Apple II */e- $291 save $420 
Ml 80 * 50Genenk-SS/SD diskettes ♦ Bank Street Writer 
Insoft 3 game pak ♦ Home Accountant 


★ MEANS A BEST BUY 


DISKETTES 


UST 


OUR 


L 3* CksMtes. Pac-10 $ 60 $ 49 

COC. 100eaSS/D0.40T (Apple. IBM) $ 550 $239 

10eaSS.00.40T (Apple, IBM) $ 55 $ 26 

lOOea DS/DD, 40T (IBM, H/P) $ 750 $295 

lOea DS/DO. 40T (IBM H/P) $ 75 $ 35 

DYSAN. lOeaDO/SD (Apple, etc) $ 41 $ 29 

10e» DS/DO 48T|tBM,H/Petc) $ 69 $ 43 

MAXELL 10 each. M0 1.SS/D0 $ 55 $ 29 

10each,M02 DS/DD $ 75 $ 39 

VERBATIM. lOeach M052501. SS/DO $ 49 $ 25 

10eachMD34 DS/DD $ 84 $ 35 

GENERIC DISKETTES - AS LOW AS $1 

W/Jackets. no labels, tup quakty 90 day United warranty by us 

lOeaSS/SD. 35 Track (Apple. Alan) $ 42 $ 17 

lOOea SS/S0, 35 Track (Apple. Atari) $ 415 $130 

lOOOea SS/SD. 35 Trick (App*e>tari) $4150 $ 995 
lOea DS/DO. 48TP1 HBM.H/P) $ 63 $ 25 

lOOea DS/DO. 48TP1 (IBM. H/P) $ 626 $ 170 

lOOOea DS/DD. 48TPI (IBM. H/P ) $6260 $1400 


NO HASSU 
MONiV BACK 
GUARANTEE 
ONGENERIK S 




GENERIK™ 
DISKETTES 

Each at lOOOquantity. 

SS/SD $1.00 Each 
DS/DD$1.40 Each 


A 


for the ATARI 

RANA 1000 Onve. 320K $ 449 $ 369 

KOALA. Pad w/Mrcrolllus $ 100 $ 75 


ACC£SS0W£S A& 

ANCHOR. Signalman MK I (RS232) $ 99 $ 75 

Signalman Mark XII $399 $269 

HAYES. IBM- PC Smartmodem 12006 $ 599 $ 419 

IBM- PC Smartcom II Software $ 149 $ 109 
MKromodem He w/Smartcom $ 329 $239 

Mrcromodem 100 (S- 100 bus) $ 399 $275 


Smartmodem 1200 (RS-232) $699 $535 

IBM-PC to Modem Cabie $ 39 $ 29 

NOVATION. ACCESS 12 3 

(PC 1 200B*Oosstalk XVt) $ 595 $399 

Apple Cat II 300 BAUD $ 389 $249 

212 Apple Cat. 1200 BAUD $ 725 $559 

Cat $189 $139 

J-Cal $149 $104 

212 Auto Cat $695 $579 

103/212 Smart Cat $595 $415 

TRANSEND /SSM. 

Transend 1 for Apple II $ 89 $ 69 

ModemCard tor the Apple II $299 $259 

Transmodem 1200 $ 695 $559 

SOFTWARE SEE APPU OR IBM UTIUTY SOFTWARE SECTIONS 


MONITORS ACCESSORIES 

* AMDEK 1 2‘ Green, »300G $ 200 $ 125 

* 12" Amber. H300A $210 $149 

* 12" Amber. #31QA tor IBM-PC $230 $149 

* 13' Color I* Composite $379 $289 

* 13' Color II, RG8. Hi Res, (I8M /Apple) $529 $439 

13". Color IV, RGB. 720Hx400V,(lBM) $ 795 $ 685 

DVM III. Color II or III to Apple II l/F $199 $175 

* PRINCETON. RGB M Res. HX 12 * 795 $ 499 

* RGB Hi Res, SR-12 $ 799 CM 

* Amber. MAX- 12(MonoBrd) $249 Ca> 

* QUADRAM. Quadchrome 12" RGBColor $695 $475 

* Quadscreen 17' 968*512 $1995 $1596 

ZENITH. 12" Green. Mdl ZVM 123 $ 200 $ 99 


PLOTTERS 

AMDEK Amptot II. 6 pen. 10x14 Bed $1099 $ 899 


PRINTERS ACCESSORIES 
DOT MATRIX: 

EPSON. RX80. 100 cps 
FX80. 160 cps 
FX100. 160 cps 
MX100F/T. 80cps, w/Grattru* 
Apple II Graphics Dump 
MANNESMANN 160L 80 col 160cps 
TALLY. 180L133MI 160cps 

• Spirit 80 col 80c ps 

OKIDATA. 82A, 80col. 120 cps, para 
83A. 132 col. 120 cps. para 

92 80 col. 160 cps. para 

93 136 col. 160 cps. para 
2350P.Pacemark.350cps.para 
2410P.Pacemark, 350c ps, par* 

ORANGE MICRO, Grappier-, tor Apple 
PRACTICAL. Mcrobuff IrvUne 64K.Para. 

Mcntouff to-Une 64K.Ser 


PRICE PRICE 
$ 399 $ 299 
$ 699 $ 495 
$ 895 $ 689 
$ 995 $ 495 
$ 15 $ 9 

$ 798 $ 568 
$1098 $ 778 
$ 399 $ 299 
$ 349 $ 319 
$ 749 $599 
$ 599 $ 469 
$ 999 * 749 
$2695 *2095 
$2995 $2395 
$ 165 I 119 
$ 349 $ 259 
$ 349 $ 259 
CM 

$ 499 $ 289 
$ 549 $ 439 


* QUALITY: 

L 5040 40 cps. Para 


LETTER 

AMDEK 5040 40 cps. Para & Set 
• TTX. 1014 13CPS. Para &Ser . Pmifric $ 649 $ 399 

PRINTER INTERFACES and BUFFERS: 

IBM-PC to Epson or Star Micro Cable $ 60 $ 35 

Apple I /T A Cable tor Epson or Gemini $ 95 $ 59 

QUADRAM. 

Microlazer.w/Copy.PP. 8K. «MP8w/1>S $ 189 $ 139 

Mwolazer. • Copy, PP. 64K. «MP64w/PS $ 319 $ 239 

Micnilazer, w/Dopy, PP, 12EKW/PS $ 465 * 345 

Microlazer. Snap-on, 8K PP, Epson w/PS $179 $145 
Microfazer. Snap-on, 64K. PP. Epson w/PS $ 319 $ 235 
Al Mcrotazen are expandaOe -copy to 512K) (Snapon to 64K) 
SUPPUES: Tractor Feed Paper Ribbons, Da-sy Wheels 


m 


4 1CX Calculator NEW 1 $ 325 $ 275 
4 1C. Calculator $ 195 $ 149 

4 1CV. Calculator w/22K $ 275 * 219 


HYPERION. Portable Computer $3690 $2990 


by UPS UPS 
! Postal so ca 


ADnCDlur INCADUlTinu sun TCDUC ■*'! '» I W>0 SW 6a»«ss Wata. PwUaM. OR >7«l-4»dii«a WwIibsi mm km mi Nstoa yomi ftp— to Sill 

ORDERING INFORMATION AND TERMS: Al Dm muah ««oa CaUwn 0>ac*» Uon«, OUm fortune IflOOOittta and GonmniM Owdis. mt immtdtaMy 

Oeclu ado* 20 dayi to dtar No COD hot ie"ect a 3%cas*i discount so ADD 3\ to above prices lor VISA or MC For US Mwniand. add 3N ISS iruwiwm) lor sNppini nsurince and handling (SI4H1 

a standard so add 3h IJ10 mmeiKim) more hr UPS Okie lor SHU Add 12S total ISIS mmmuml lor SltH lor US Antal. ATO or fPO for Havaa. Alaska and Canada. UPS s m some areas only -* 

or speedy Postal Foreifn orders eacept Canada lor SI in add 18N |S2S mmunum) lor SUM eicepl lor moMars add 30% (ISO mmmum| kt SI IK Al prices. avadaMdy and Ipeohcabm > 

notice so cal B verity All goods are nee. mdude earranty and are guaranteed to eork Due B owr toe prices and our asswance Ihal you eW gel nee unused products. All SALES ARE FINAL Cal before returning 
repair or replacement Orders received e*h insulfiunl SltH charges ml be refunded OROERKSK HOURS 6AM B 6PM PS1. Bond*, through Frtdey andlOB 4 Saturday 6 AM Iwres 9 AM m Nmv VOrh 
OUR REFERENCES: We have been m computers and electronics unce 1954 a computer dealer smee 1971 and m computer mel order since 1960 Banks 1st Interslale Bank. (503 643 4674 We belo 
Chamber o< Commerce (SQ3 2289411, md Ouecj Marketing Ausciabon. or cal Ounn and BraiMreK 4 mu are a subKnber EconoRAM'-FaWak-’.andGfnenk-'artbademarta of Com! Corporation 


CASH & CARRY OUTLETS: 

Over lhe courrter sales only Open Monday through Friday. 1000 
unbl 6 00. Saturday. 1000 until 600 
PORTUND. OREGON-NEW LOCATION' At Park 217, Tigard at 
intersection ol 217 and 99V Coming from Portland on 99W. take 
immediate left after 21 7 overpass and Teaaco Station Cal 6205595 
SEATTLE. WASH -3540 I2#n A ,e SL Bellevue WA 98006 Tel 
641 4736 m Loehmann's Plaza near Factona Square SE of Hwy 
405 & 90 and at SE 38th & Richards 











Formerly Computer Exchange 

.OW PRICES TO PROFESSIONALS WHO KNOW WHA T THEY WANT AND KNOWHOW TO USE IT! 


256K IBM-PC or XT 

320/360K Disk Drives by CDC 
90 Day Limited Warranty By Us 
Call for Details 


SUPPLY CENTER for IBM-PC or XT 

AMDFK MAI 4-tn l Multiple Board. Color 
ttlVIUCrv Graphs Mono. 12» $5! 


| Coming soon products for the PC Jr. 

I ^^1984. Service Mark ol Conroy-LaPomte. Inc 


DRIVES 



@g> i 

CONTRpL X f 

DATA OR landon 

320K/360K DS/DD DISK DRIVES 
Wth Detailed Installation Instructions 
30 Day United Warranty by Factory Authorized DMnbutor 

tl QQ FUUHE'GHT 

nsokd by ibm 9199 (209 For 0m. 

CDC HALF $189 HEIGHT 
>Qmeek 

i Amdsk V, *he*ht eternal 320/36GK $ 329 $249 

Cable, Amdsk III to IBM-PC rterface CM 

CDC, Hi Dud Drive InstfM $ 30 $ IS 

ComX 

T Dsk Drive tawer Cable $ 8 $ 6 

* Internal lOmeg Hard Dsk 41 /T $1395 $>95 

(same as PC to XT by Maynard below) 

MAYNARD 

Roppy Drrve Control Bril— 

up to 4 drives vathParaM P0rt$ 300 $ 239 

PCtoXTlOimg 

CONVERSION KIT from MAYNARD 

nviullO meg Hit) Dali ll/TCMl 11395(1190 


luncton Card and Hard DbA Contreler Module Card Mi accept 
up to three Sandstar Modules Other confipirabons available 




TAVA-PC 

IBM COMPATIBLE 


; TAVA-PC. 256K, 2 Hall Height CDC 360k Drives. Disk Control 
ter. Color Graphics Card and 

• with no Monitor $2345 $1995 

• with Amdek Amber Monitor 310k $2575 $2139 

• with Amdek Green Monitor 300G $2545 $2139 

• with Amdek Color 1+ Monitor $2724 $2279 

• with 1 floppy, 10 MB Hard Disk 

IBM XT Compatible by ComX $3995 $2795 

We find the TAVA-PC to be as compatible with the IBM-PC 
as the Compaq. Eagle and Columbta PC World (April 1984) 
says. "The TAVA-PC strongly resembles the IBM-PC in 
and operation 


#F6 


VfSA 


® 1984 by Conroy-LaPointe. Inc. 

All Rights Reserved 



$495 
$ 795 : 
$395 : 


1 M I larga AST Inventory, CALI 

M3| ComboPtus, 64K. S/P/C $3! 

ComboPlus, 25®, S/P/C S S! 

MegaPlus II, 64k. 2S/P/C 
Mega Plus II, 256K. 2S/P/C 
256K MegaPlus II Expander 
SxPakPlus 64K. S/P/C ♦S/W $395 
SxPakflus, 25®S/P/C +S/W $695 
SxPakPlus, 384XS/P/C +SAV $895 
For SixPakw/ Game Port, add $ 50 
1/0 Plus II. S/P/CC $215 

1/0 Plus II S/P/a/C $265 

I/O Plus II S/P/CC A3 $315 

MonoGraphPlusTard(tor Lotus) 

PCNet Starter M.PC002 
PCNel Circuit Board, PC001 
CCS Supervision. 132 col. mono, board $ 799 
Chalkboard. Power Pad. Req Kg $100 
•PomX EanoRAM-25» RAM Card w/FasIrak" 
^ emulator and spooler software S 495 

CURTIS UNH Mentor Ml & swivel base $ 50 

wni K7 am 9 toot keyboard cable $40 

Vertical CPU system Stand" $ 25 

Monochrome Ext Cable Paw $ 50 

HERCULES Graphics Card. Mono $ 499 
Key Tronic *85150, SM. keyboard $209 

rwj iiviiiu ^5,5! a, ggytajrt new $ 255 
KB5151 ir. keyboard NEW $255 
U na | a Koala Pad'-w/PC Design $150 
I I Lid I a Programmer's Go de $ 15 

MAYNARD >MWu ^ ,6,CinifcK * 89 

T. . * Memory Card no RAM $ 230 
SANDSTAR Memory Card 25* $499 

CCDirC HariOsk l/F Module (HOM) $ 495 
XKICd HardOsk Cable $ 30 

Para tat Module (PPM) $ 59 
Send Port Module (SPM) $ 95 

dock Cal ModiAe (CCM) $ 55 
Game Adapter Module (GPM) $ 49 
Memory Module TTK (MMO) $ 122 
Memory Module 25* (MM256) $ 422 
* XT 10 meg Hard Disk & I /F $1395 


$519 

$265 

$495 

1345 

$595 

IS 

$495 
$595 
$ 39 
$150 
$185 
$215 
Cal 
$1095 
$495 
$599 
$ 73 
RAMdEk 
$325 
$ 39 
$ 30 
$ 19 
$ 35 
$349 
$159 


I 43 
$102 
$357 
$1150 


MK^ROSOFT SystemCard 25* $ 625 $ 469 

■T VWfe^r SystemCard 64K $ 395 $ 295 
Mouse $ 195 $ 145 

MOUSE SYSTEMS, PC ktaae w/Software $ 295 $ 195 

PLANTRONICS 

Color Board & Colorm^c, 16 color, w /Para $ 559 $ 395 
Color Board & Draftsman, 16 color. w/Para $ 559 $ 395 

QUADRAM 

* Quadknk NEWEST VERSION | 680 $ 485 

Quadboard.no RAM. expand to 384K S 295 $ 215 
Quadboard 64k. expand to 384k $ 395 $ 279 

Quadboard 256K expand to 384k $ 675 $ 525 

* Quadboard, 384K $ 795 $ 625 

Quadboard lino RAM. expand to 256K $ 295 $ 215 

Quadboard II. 64K. expand to 256K2S/CC S 395 $ 265 
Quadboard 11 256k. 2S/CC $ 595 $ 395 

Quad 512 * 64k plus serial port $ 325 $ 265 

Quad 512 * 256k plus serai port $ 550 $ 420 

Quad 512 * 512K plus serial port S 895 $ 625 

Quadcdor l, board. 16 colors $ 295 $ 215 

* Quadcoior II. board, use wth Quadcoior I $ 275 $ 199 

Quadvue. board. Mono /S /PAX Cal 

w Quadchrome, 12" RGB Monitor $ 795 $ 499 

Quadscreen. 17" 968 x 512 Monitor $1995 $1595 

Tpy-mar &»(*« M* 3 * S 695 $ 545 

1CIII1CII is MATE. 64k. S/P/CC $ 389 $ 275 
1st MATE. 256k. S/P/CC $ 589 $ 399 
Captain. 64k. S /PAX $ 424 $ 324 
Captam,384k.S/P/CC $ 795 $ 595 
Wave. 2S6k (short brdj S 499 $ 369 
Bosun, S/PAX(short brd.) $ 195 I 145 

Titan Acceterator PC (8086 ♦ 128K) $ 995 $ 750 

TG PRODUCTS Joystx* $ eo $ 40 

WtCO, IBM PC Mouse $ 100 $ 69 



Prices and availability subject to change. Call. 

$55 

* 9Each,6«, 200 ns. MEMORY CHIP KIT 

90 Day Warranty by us 

$325 $295 Taro or more. I 

* ComX EconoRAM ™ 256K BOARD 

Fuly Compatible 1 Year Limited Wbranty by ComX 
With Fastrak RAM Disfc Emulator and Spooler Software 
Works on DOS 1.1, 2.0or 2.1 


★ MEANS A BEST BUY 


Sueur two associanoN NO SALES TAX 


SOFTWARE for IBM-PC or XT 


BUSINESS & TRAINING 


ALPHA. Database Manager II 
ASHTON-TATE 

Framework avail July /Aug 
- dBase II, peq PC-DOS & 128k) 
dBase II User's Guide (Book) 


$700 
$ 30 
$ 15 
$700 
$295 


The Financial Flanner 
Friday 

APPLIED SOFT. TECH.. Versatorm $ 389 
ASK MICRO. GLAR.AP.INV or PR each $ 595 
ATI, Training Programs— Wde kne in stock 

- BRODERBUND. Bank Street Writer $ 80 

BPI, Gen’l AcctgAR.AP or PR. each $595 

CDEX. Training lor (large inventory) $ 70 

CHANG LABS, Mcro Plan $ 495 

- CONTINENTAL Home Accountant $ 150 

Tax Advantage $ 70 

FCM (Filing Cataloging Mailing) $ 125 

Property Management $ 495 

DOW JONES. Market Analyzer $ 350 

Market Manager $ 300 

Market Microscope $ 700 

FOX 1GELLER. 

Quckcode, dGraph, Graloi or Or. each $ 295 


Pie Speller or Saigon III, each $ 50 

HOWARDSOfT. 

Tax Preparer. 1984-for 1983 year $ 295 

HUMAN EDGE. Management or Sates, ea $250 
IUS. Easy Writer II System $ 350 

EasySpefler II $ 100 

Business System Gl+AR*AP $1495 

GLARAP.OE or INV, each $595 

-INSOFT. Data Design (easy to use DBMS) $250 
GraFORTH (animated 30 graphics) $ 125 
UFETREE. Volkswnter $ 285 

r LOTUS, 123 $ 495 

QUC. Using 1-2 3 Book) $ 15 

MICRO LAa Tax Manager lor 1983 $ 250 

MICROPRO. WordStar® SPECIAL $ 495 

Mail Merge" SPECIAL $ 250 

CorrectStar" NEW SPECIAL $ 195 

i WordStar Professional, 4 Pak SPECIAL $ 695 

Options Pak. SS/MM/SI SPECIAL $ 295 

Starindex" SPECIAL $ 195 

IntoStar" SPECIAL $495 


' MICRORIM. R base, Senes 4000 

MICROSOFT. Mulbplan 
Word 

Word with Mouse 
Financial Statement 


$495 

$195 

$375 

$475 

$100 

$150 


Call 
$375 
$ 20 
$ 12 
$395 
$199 
$265 
$295 
Call 
$ 56 
$395 
$ 47 
$335 
$ 89 
$ 45 
$ 89 
$329 
$279 
1239 
$525 

$195 
S 59 
$135 
$ 34 

$220 
$169 
$259 
$ 68 
$995 
$395 
$125 
$ 95 
$195 
$309 
$ 12 
$169 
$239 
$129 
$125 
$355 
$155 
$109 
$259 
$299 
$129 
$259 
$325 
* 69 
$ 99 


BUSINESS & TRAINING 


PRICE 

MONOGRAM. Dollars & Sense $ 165 
MULTIMATE. Multimate $495 

OPEN SYS. GURAP.PR.INV or PO.each $ 695 
- OSBORNE /COMX. (Book & Business. Stabstcs 
& Math Programs on OS /DO Disks) 

Some Common Basic Programs(70ea) $ 100 
Practical Basic Programs (40 each) $ 1 00 
P8L Personal Investor 11 $ 145 

PEACHTREE. Peach Pak (GLAR&AP) $ 395 

Peach Text 5000 $ 395 

PEARLSOFT. Personal Pearl 

(DBMSS MIS) $295 

r PERFECT, Perled Writer" $349 

Writer & Speller. 2 Pak $399 

Perfect Filer " or Perfect Cate, each $249 
Pertect Wnter. Spefler. Filer. Calc (4) $699 
SATELLITE. Word Perfect $ 495 

SOFTWARE ARTS. TK 1 Solver $399 
SOFTWARE PUBLISHING, PFS File $ 140 
PFSfleport $ 125 

PFS Wte $ 140 

PFSGraph $ 140 

SORCIM. SuperCalc 2 $295 

SuperCalc 3 $ 395 

SSI /SATELLITE. WordPerfect $495 

Personal WordPerfect $195 


STC/SOFTEC. The Creator 
STONEWARE. Advanced D.B Master 
SYNAPSE. fit Manager 
SYNERGISTIC. Data Reporter 
T/MAKER. T /Maker III 
VISICORP. VtoCalc IV 

Symphony, avail July /Aug 
WsiFke or Vsi Schedule 
Desktop Ptan I 

VfeiWord with VsiSpefl (128K) 


$300 
$595 
$100 
$250 
$275 
$250 
NEW $695 
$300 
$300 
$375 


PRICE 

$110 

$295 

$429 


$ 69 
S 69 
S 99 
$239 
$239 

$195 
$219 
$249 
$149 
$499 
$255 
$299 
$ 94 
$ 84 
$ 95 
$ 95 
$195 
$265 
$375 
$149 
$195 
$395 
$ 67 
$169 
$169 
$179 
Cat 
$219 
$219 
$269 


Concurrent CP/M-86™ $350 

Concurrent CP/M 86" w / windows 
CP/M-86" $ 60 

CBASFC 86" $200 

C8ASIC Compiler (CP/M-86 or MSD0S,ea) $600 
Pascal/MT* (CP/M 86) $400 

Pascal /MT+ (MSDOS) $600 

PL / 1 (MSDOS or CP /W 86 each) $750 
Access Mngr (MSDOS or CP/M- 86each) $400 
Dsplay Mngr(MS00S or CP/M-86 each) $ 500 
Speed Prog Pkg (CP/M-86) $ 200 

CIS COBOL 86 $850 

OR LOGO 86 $100 

HAYES. Smartcom II (Data Com.) $ 1 19 
INSOFT. GraFORTH (animated 30 graph) $ 125 
MICROSTUF. Crosstalk XVlfWa Com) $ 195 
MICROSOFT. muMath/muSmp $300 
Business BASIC Comp $ 600 

Pascal Compiler $ 300 

C Compiler $500 

BASIC Compiler $ 395 

FORTRAN Compiler $ 350 

COBOL Compiler $ 700 

NORTON. Utilities 2 Q 14 programs $ 80 

ROSE SO FT, Prokev $ 130 


$ 40 
$135 
$365 
$269 
$399 
$499 
$269 
$339 
$135 
$525 
$ 69 
! “ 
$129 
$199 
$399 
$199 
$329 
$269 
$250 
$469 
$ 65 
$ 89 


UTILITY & SYSTEM 


1983 CL SOFTWARE AWARD: 

Copy II PC by Central tant Software is sM one of the best 
software buys of available It will copy more copy protected 
software and faster than any other backup system Unlike 
other copiers it makes an exact duplicate of your original and 
it does lOCh venflcabon ol copy Documentation is excelent' 

* CENTRAL POINT. Copy II PC Backup $ 40 $ 30 

* COMX. Fastrak" RAM /Disk emulator 
and printer spooler program Works on any 

PC/DOS version or RAMCard Menu Dnven $ 100 $ 59 


HOME & EDUCATIONAL 


ATARLCenbpede.PacManorDonkey.each $ 35 
EPYX/Auto. Sim.. Temple of Apshai $ 40 
- ARMONK. Executive Suite $ 40 

BLUE CHIP. Millionaire or Tycoon.each $ 60 
BPI SYSTEMS. Personal Accounbng $ 195 
' BRODERBUND. Apple Panic (Color) $ 30 
Lode Runner or Serpentine, each $ 35 
COMPREHEN.. PC Tutor (1 1 or 26 ea) $ 60 
CONTINENTAL Home Accountant Phis $ 150 
DAVIDSON. The Speed Reader II $ 75 
INFOCON. Deadline or Suspended, each $ 50 
ZorhlorZorhllorZorklll.each $ 40 
' INSOFT. Mystm.Wordtru or Quotnx.each $ 35 


MICRO LAB. Mmer 2049 $ 40 

MICROSOFT. Flight Simulator $ 50 

MONOGRAM. Dollars 6 Sense $165 

ORIGIN. Ultima III $ 60 

PBL CORP.. Personal Investor $ 145 

SCARBOROUGH/LIGHTNING. 

MaderTvne * VI 

SOFTWORD SYSTEMS Multimate $ 495 

SPINNAKER. Snooper Troops (lor 2) $ 45 

Story Machine or Face Maker $ 35 

STRATEGIC. The Warp Factor $ 40 

SUBLOGIC. Night Mission Pinball $ 40 


$139 
$ 19 
$ 24 

$ 49 
$ 33 
$ 27 
I 25 
$ 26 
$ 33 
$110 
$ 40 
$ 99 

$ 34 
$295 
$ 35 
$ 24 
S 30 
$ 27 


(800) 547-1289 

Order Desk Hours: 6AM to 6PM PST 


Orenon TOLL FREE 
(MO) 451-5151 
Portland: 620-9477 


Hot Un* For Information 
On Tour Order 
( 503 ) 620-9878 


FREE GIFT 


MAIL TO: 12060 SW Garden Place. Portland. OR 97223 


> Used our order forms quakfies you lor a free 
I gift with your order Get on our maing 1st NAME — 
I now lor order terms, and our new newsletter 
! and sales specials announcement Our ADDRESS - 
I . .customers are already on our 1st 

I « COUPON — 








TECH STREET 


John Gantz 

SOMETHING FOR BOARD INVESTORS 



M icrocomputer buyers have al- 
ways been fascinated with gee- 
gaws, whatchamacallits, and 
thingamajigs that plug into, onto, or under 
their computers. 

Why not? The first micros were kits, 
remember? 

There is, in fact, a thriving industry 
making add-on boards for micros, although 
it is such a cottage industry that there’s 
little maneuvering room for investors. 
Enough companies with names like Tseng 
Laboratories, Micromax, Titan Technol- 
ogies, Imaging Technologies, Ontrax, 
Add-MEM, and Venus Systems just 
haven’t crossed over the River Styx to the 
Hades of public ownership to give inves- 
tors much from which to choose. 

Take AST Research, for example. The 
company makes a full line of IBM PC 
boards for memory, graphics, terminal 
emulation, and local networking. It was 
founded by three engineers in their 30s — 
Albert Wong, Safi Qureshey, and Thomas 
Yeun — all immigrants to the United 
States and all with strong technical 
backgrounds. 

By 1981, Messrs. A., S., and T., who 
met here in the states during college, had 
decided to start a business selling expan- 
sion boards for the IBM PC. Because they 
were (get this) too busy to generate the 
stacks of business plans it would take to 
get venture financing, they put up all the 
initial capital. They did things like their 
own soldering and assembly. 

In 1981, they had their first $2,000 
month; two years later they marked a $2 
million month. In the quarter ending last 
December, AST Research did $12.6 
million. Read the numbers and weep. 
Investors, A., S., and T. are still the only 
owners of the company. 


John Gantz is editor of the Tech Street 
Journal, a newsletter on the high-tech stock 
market and business performance. 


Only two publicly owned companies in 
the add-on board business come to mind, 
although there may be more I don’t know 
about. It’s that kind of business. 

I wrote about one, Personal Computer 
Products, Inc. (PCPI), last fall, before it 
went public. At that time, the company 
made only one product: Appli-Card, which 
lets Apple He's run CP/M. 

Since then, the company has come out 
with a board to let He’s run MS-DOS. At 
the recent Comdex show, PCPI announced 
both a printer-controller card to let micros 
run the Canon laser printer, and an IBM 
plug-compatible computer in a three-box 
component set. The market for the latter 
will include users, but original-equipment 
manufacturers (OEMs) will probably be 
the first to find a need for a PC compatible 
in kit form. 

PCPI’s stock came out last November 
at $5 a share; it’s now up over $9 and forg- 
ing new highs. At the time of the offering 
the company had reported a yearly reve- 
nue (as of June 30, 1983) of $1.4 million 
and profits of $87,400. In its latest quarter 
it had revenues of $1.3 million and earn- 
ings of $94,500. That’s the kind of growth 
of which this gizmo-and-gadget cottage 
industry is capable. 

The stock may still be selling at 40 
times earnings, but at least it went up in 
the past six months. The same can't be 
said for most other personal-computer- 
related stocks. 

The second company, Intelligent Sys- 
tems, is the biggest fish in this pond of 
small fry. Most of you know it as the 
company that owns Quadram. It also owns 
Princeton Graphics, as of last November. 

Now we’re talking big bucks. 

The company reported revenues of 
$90 million for the fiscal year that ended 
March 30, about three times what it made 
the year before; quarterly revenues were 
almost $30 million. 

For the year, the company earned 84 
cents a share, which means the stock, 
selling at $18 (closer to its low of $13.25 
than its high of $31.25), is in a reasonable 
price/earnings (P/E) range. If you annual- 
ize the last quarter’s earnings of 30 cents a 
share, you get a P/E ratio that isn't half 
bad. 

In some ways, with Intelligent Systems 
you get the best of both possible worlds: 
the high growth of the personal-computer- 
enhancement market and the security of 


an 11 -year old company that makes about 
half its revenues selling color terminals to 
the process-control market. 

The latter terminal, marketed under 
the Intercolor brand name, can be upgrad- 
ed to microcomputer status with the 
addition of disk drives, more memory, and 
an operating system. 

For a while, Intelligent Systems also 
sold a turnkey product for generating 
executive presentations — software that 
worked with displays, plotters, and print- 
ers that could output to 35mm slides. 

Just recently the company sold that 
business to its managers in a deal valued at 
$3 million. The cited reason: turnkey 
systems didn’t fit the company’s distribu- 
tion philosophy. 

More recently, Quadram upgraded its 
product line at Comdex, adding modems, 
local-area networks, an IBM 3278 termi- 
nal emulator for the PC, and, my personal 
favorite, a memory card to boost the 
memory of the IBM PCjr from 128K to 
640K. 


Lest you think our merry band of add- 
on and add-in vendors will have a cake- 
walk of it, and that you should run out and 
put your self-directed Keogh into them, 
remember that they are ultimately heir to 
some of the same liabilities visited upon 
their mainframe brethren. 

The IBM 360/37 0 add-on memory bus- ' 

iness, for instance, disappeared when 
dropping memory costs shaved margins to 
the point where doing business wasn’t 
worth it. You may never even have heard 
of such computer-industry stalwarts as 
Fabri-tek, EM&M, and Cambridge 
Memories. * 

Companies that started life making 
IBM peripherals had to reexamine their 
corporate navels when IBM added propri- 
etary software and circuits to its products 
that they were unable to duplicate. 

Therein, in fact, lies the biggest long- 
term danger for the board boys. , 

When IBM starts adding proprietary 
software and hardware to its PC — its 
own micro-to-mainframe link, local net- 
work, patches of mainframe-operating- 
system code, for example — some of the 
migration conduits for independent en- 
hancement products will be sealed off. 

But, hey, this won’t happen overnight. 

Until it does, a business like this, which 
keeps the personal computer in touch with 
its kit-form roots, should boom. □ 
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your local computer dealer for more information about Fox & Geller products, , 
call Fox & Geller directly at 1 (800)221-0156. ' 


r t 


FOX. GELLER 


Fox & Geller, Inc. 604 Market Street, Elmwood Park, N.J. 07407 Fox & Geller, U K. 17 Wigmore Street, London W1, England 011 441-580-5816 
fox & Geller Ltd Amsterdamsestraatweg 23, 1411 AW Naarden, The Netherlands 011-31-2159-47170 


FOX&GELLER 

ANNOUNCE 


and 


hey’ve done it again! As proof of their never ending 
commitment to dBASE users, Fox & Geller are proud 
to announce a new line of innovative enhancement 
packages designed exclusively for Ashton-Tate’s 
new dBASE III. 

QUICKCODEIir 

To handle the immense size and power of dBASE 
III Fox & Geller have developed QUICKCODE III. This greatly 
expanded program generator allows you to create pro- 
grams without having to go through the tedious ohore of 
writing code. You save time and gain instant access to a vari- 
ety of powerful programs most commonly required by 
database users. 


dGRAPH III 


dGRAPH III is the new graphics package for 
dBASE III that transforms your data into brilliant color 
graphs, instantly! dGRAPH III will select, sort, average and 
total dBASE III datafiles, and then display them in bar, pie, 
pie-bar and line graphs. You get full color, presentation 
quality graphs, with a few simple keystrokes. 


c/UT/L III 


dUTIL III is the new dBASE III utility program which 
will save you time and effort, greatly improving your data- 
base productivity. dUTIL III simplifies writing instructions 
aids the user in debugging dBASE III command files. 


Only FOx & Geller could cre- 
ate a series of product enhancers that 
enable the user to take full advantage 
of dBASE Ill's heightened speed and 
increased capability. If you own dBASE 
III or ever plan to, get to know Fox & 
Geller and their innovative line of 
dBASE III enhancers. 

THE ONiy THREE FOR dBASE III. 
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WORLD APART 
FROM THE ORDINARY 

Introducing the MTX512 



Step into a new realm of microcom- 
puter technology. 

Where computers are housed in sleek 
black metal cases. Computer languages 
work in interactive harmony. And com- 
puter c 
to a sy: 
outgro' 

Step 
the ext 
world < 


Interactive Software: 

An MTX Exclusive 

This is the way all micros should 
perform. Interactively. 

With the MTX, you can create and 
manipulate programs using four different 
languages in dynamic interaction, all 
coordinated through the FRONT 
PANEL DISPLAY. And the languages 
housed in the MTX’s 24K ROM will 
satisfy the needs — and desires — of 
both novice and highly advanced pro- 
grammers. In addition to powerful 
MTX BASIC and MTX GRAPHICS 
languages, you get NODDY, an 
11-command “easy learn” language, and 
MTX ASSEMBLER, which enables 
sophisticated programming in assembly 
language. 

Serious programmers will also 
appreciate our ASSEMBLER/ 
DISASSEMBLER, tied to BASIC, which 
gives them unprecedented display and 
keyboard access to Z80 CPU storage 
locations, memory and program. 




64K to 512K USER RAM, 
And So Much More 

Never has so much performance been 
designed into a single microcomputer. 
With 64K user RAM, and expansion 
capabilities that can take you up to 
512K, the MTX is the perfect micro for a 
wide range of applications. 

Graphics capabilities? The MTX starts 
off where other micros usually end up. 
Delivering 16-color, 256 x 192 high 
resolution graphics. In a format powered 
by 32 easily movable, user-defined 
sprites. 

The MTX also gives you eight 
definable windows, to operate in- 
dependently or in tandem. And still 
maintain full screen capabilities. We call 
them Virtual Screens. You’ll call them 
extraordinary. 

Far from ordinary as well are the built- 
in systems outputs that come standard 
on the MTX. The Centronics parallel 
printer port. The two industry-standard 
joystick ports. The uncommitted parallel 
I/O port. The 2400 baud Cassette port. 
Separate TV and Video Monitor ports. 
The 4-channel sound hifi output. We’ve 
even installed a ROM cartridge port for 
Word Processing and other dedicated 
programs. 



Word Processing for $999 v 

This is word processing the way it 
should be. Quick. Easy. Professional. For 
a limited time, you can purchase a 
package that includes the MTX512; the 
powerful New Word™, word processing 
ROM board; and the Memotech 
DMX80 correspondence quality printer*. 

An exceptional value! 

A Computer That Grows 
Into a System 

The MTX was designed to grow, and 
to keep on growing. With a full line of 
Memotech system peripherals that will 
answer your growing needs. The MTX’s 
Z80A processor, running at 4MHz, 
enables you to expand into the MTX 
hard disc, MTX Silicon and Floppy Disc 
CP/M operated systems. Systems that 
could provide up to 160 megabyte 
storage capacity. That’s power you might 
one day need; considering that the MTX 
can be used in an interactive com- 
munications network (OXFORD 
RING® ) linking up to 255 units. 

Now, The Bottom Line 

The more engineering you put into 
designing a computer, the less it will cost 
to produce. Which is why we can sell it 
for $595**. I 

And why we can confidently back it 
up with a full one-year warranty. 

See the MTX512 at your computer 
dealer now or contact Memotech 
Corporation, 99 Cabot Street, Needham, 

MA 02194; or phone (617) 449-6614. 

MEMOTECH 

CORPORATION 


NewWord ^M is a trademark of NewStar Software Inc. CP/M is a trademark of Digital Research, Inc. *DMX80 suggested retail price $395. ••Suggested retail price. 
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Better Subscribed Than Sorry 


Sorry, Honey. Sorry, Mac. Sorry, Williams. 

I forgot. Sold out. Smith found the answer 



The shopper returns: InfoWorld goes fast And a corporate battle 

No InfoWorld! at the newsstand! is lost! 


v 

w ou’ll be two months behind if 

X you rely on the information in 
monthly personal computer maga- 
zines. As the only weekly personal 
computer magazine, InfoWorld is 
first with the facts. Get an 
InfoWorld subscription, and you'll 
never be sorry. 

You will have all the per- 
sona] computer information you 
need to make smart decisions — 
at work, at home and when you 
buy. InfoWorld has in-depth hard- 
ware and software evaluations in 
every issue. InfoWorld 
reports on how personal 
computers are being 
used, and provides 
comprehensive 
analysis of trends. 

Every week 



you’ll get news about the personal 
computer industry, profiles of 
leaders and losers, and product 
announcements screened by 
our knowledgeable staff. 

Don’t be sorry. Subscribe 
today. Pay only $22.95 to receive 
InfoWorld each week for a year 
(45« an issue). That’s 70% off the 

single-copy newsstand price of 
$76.50 ($1.50 per copy). It’s also a 
savings of 26% off our basic $31.00 
annual subscription rate. 

InfoWorld 

Insist on it. 

A Publication of CW Communications/Inc. 

1 want to subscribe to InfoWorld. 

Rates: US. $22.95 (26% off our basic $31.00 annual rate); Canada, Central and South America 
$65; Europe $100; All other countries $170 (Air Mail) 

□ My check is enclosed □ Bill me (MC Only, list four digits 

□ Am Ex □ BofA/Visa □ MC above your name) 

; 11 II 1 11 1 II 11 

1 11 11 


If charge, we must have cardholder’s signature 

Expiration date 


(Title) 


(Company name) 


Address 


City State Zip 

□ Check here if you do not wish to receive promotional mail. 

Address shown is □ Business □ Home. 

Send this coupon to: InfoWorld, Circulation Department, 375 Cochituate Road, Box 837, 
Framingham, MA, 01701. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for processing. 





USING MICROS 


BROKERS USE COMPUTERS TO SELL 

Real-estate agents add micros to their bag of tricks 



BY JIM BARTIMO 

Senior Writer 


B uying property often involves a 
battle of wills, with real-estate 
agents, buyers, and sellers compet- 
ing for the best deal in the property wars. 
With the summertime house-buying sea- 
son upon us, agents and sophisticated 
investors are arming themselves with 
personal computers and specialized soft- 
ware in hopes of victories in this year’s 
campaign. 

Losers in the real-estate wars are often 
the agents who can’t match clients up with 
the right piece of property, the seller who 
loses money while his property sits unsold, 
and the buyer who can’t determine which 
property is the best investment for the 
future. The fact that the microcomputer 
can solve the problems of all three parties 
makes it "a sleeping giant that is about to 
wake up,” according to one real-estate- 
software developer. 

The National Association of Realtors 
(NAR) in Chicago is bringing out the big 
guns this month with its Insite microcom- 
puter system — a repackaged Digital 
Equipment Corporation (DEC) Profession- 
al 325 or 350 computer with bundled 
software and a dot-matrix printer. "Our 
elected leadership is committed to micro- 
computers,” says an NAR spokesperson. 
"We feel the computer will help the 
Realtor serve the customer’s needs 
better.” 

Starting at $5,295, the rock-bottom- 
priced system is "designed for single- 
office residential-real-estate firms with 
fewer than 20 salespeople. That describes 
80% of our membership,” the spokesper- 
son says. That membership is quite large, 
encompassing 640,000 real-estate agents 
in 125,000 firms. The NAR’s goal is to put 
a micro on most of those desks that will 
perform five basic functions of real-estate 
brokerage. 

The DEC-written software will provide 
standard word processing and list process- 
ing to facilitate mass mailings by real- 
estate brokers. With these two applica- 
tions, the salesperson can keep a list of 
people who are interested in, for instance, 
a two-bedroom house with one acre of 
land. When a piece of property fitting that 
description comes on the market, the 
salesperson can merge a letter with the 
list of buyers and immediately notify a 


number of prospective buyers. In this 
case, both the needs of the potential 
buyers and the seller are served. 

In addition to payroll and general- 
ledger applications, the Insite system 
features a residential-property-manage- 
ment facility for brokers who manage 


Micros can solve 


the problems of all 
sides in the real- 


estate wars. 


rental properties such as apartment build- 
ings. 

But the real service to the property 
buyer comes when the broker loads a 
financial-analysis program. Available to 
the individual buyer as well as the real- 
estate broker, real-estate-analysis soft- 
ware is plentiful on the market, and allows 
the user to compare properties on the 
basis of mortgage payments, tax struc- 
tures, property values, and return on 
investment. This is all being managed 
now with 3 by 5 cards, red pens, and a $10 
calculator,” says Noram Neinchel, presi- 
dent of the Real Estate Computer Center 


of San Jose, California, which markets a 
program called Real Estate Strategy. 

Packages such as Real Estate Strategy 
allow the buyer, seller, or agent to build a 
model of a real-estate deal and determine 
the best price and terms. The model takes 
into account the down payment, current 
interest rates, and desired cash flow. The 
package becomes even more useful when 
comparing more than one real-estate deal. 

The $395 Real Estate Strategy can 
also be used by high-powered real-estate 
investors or syndicates who buy apart- 
ment buildings and need to determine the 
rental income necessary to realize a 
reasonable profit. Because these investors 
often know a little about computers 
themselves, “when they see what the 
Realtor can do with the computer on his 
desk, these buyers will want to be able to 
do it, too,” Neinchel says. 

Another package that allows analyses 
of real-estate investments is available for 
$225 to $250 from HowardSoft of La Jolla, 
California, the company responsible for 
the best-selling Tax Preparer software 
package. HowardSoft’s Real Estate Ana- 
lyzer for the IBM PC or Apple II allows in- 
vestors to compare as many as ten loans 
and calculate the monthly payments on 
each. Unlike simpler programs that can 
perform this basic arithmetic task, Real 
Estate Analyzer calculates the tricky 
adjustable interest rate and balloon mort- 
gages based on estimates of future 
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economic conditions. 

The HowardSoft package compares 
five factors of inflation and, drawing on the 
company's tax background, includes the 
latest tax laws for depreciation, recapture, 
and capital gains. The Real Estate Analyz- 
er also allows investors to maintain 
records on renters. “The main person 
who's going to use this package is an 
investor,” says HowardSoft marketing 
executive Bretta Brictson. HowardSoft 
president Jim Howard “wrote the package 
because he was investing in real estate and 
needed it for his own use,” Brictson says. 

Grubb and Ellis of San Francisco, with 
a nationwide franchise of 55 commercial- 
property sales offices, is in the process of 
giving its agents IBM PCs and Texas 
Instruments portable computers. “We are 
looking at several ways to increase the use 
of computers in our offices,” says informa- 
tion services manager Christina Mellin, 
who is based in Oakland, California. 

By using financial-analysis software on 
microcomputers, Grubb and Ellis agents 
improve customer service by offering 
comparative data faster than it can be 
^ gathered manually. “We’ve had computers 
in our offices for three years now and our 
first goal was to get the information off the 
3 by 5 cards and onto the computers,” 
Mellin says. “We’re putting micros in 
several offices each quarter. By the end of 
the year, all of our commercial-brokerage 
offices will have micros.” 

One Grubb and Ellis broker agrees that 
the financial-analysis software is an aid to 
keeping customers happy and, in the end, 
just plain keeping customers. “Rather 
than go through reams of paper, I can just 
call the analysis up on the computer,” says 
Mariann Hilderbran, a broker in the office- 
property division in San Francisco. 

But not all agents are as eager to use a 
microcomputer. Pointing out that the 
currently used remote-terminal-based 
multiple-listing service is only as good as 
the people that use it, Steven Carlitz, a 
broker with Taylor Properties of Palo 
Alto, California, says, “I don't think we’re 
ready for it yet.” 

Carlitz says he doesn’t need a sophisti- 
cated record-keeping microcomputer to 
keep up with his current customer load. 
“If I had 200 clients of my own, it might be 
good to have a computer [to keep track of 
them], because I've made the most money 
when I’ve followed up a lot with people,” 
he says. 

So though some agents are jumping on 
the microcomputer bandwagon, there is 
still some resistance. “It’s starting very 
slowly,” says Ed Lichtman, a broker who 
authored and markets the Real Analyzer 
for his Cupertino, California, company, 
Real-Comp. Financial-analysis software 
for real estate "started out with the 
investors and CPAs, but the Realtors were 


slow getting into it because of the last two 
year’s being such a slow time [in the 
market],” Lichtman says. 

Indeed, the last two years have been 
very slow for agents who had to sell in the 
face of high interest rates. (It was during 
this period that Lichtman wrote his 
program.) Now that interest rates have 
come down somewhat, real estate is 
beginning to move again. “I have attended 
real-estate conferences that were very 
slow, but I’ve noticed that it is picking up 
now,” Lichtman says. 

Century 21, which has offered to its 
6500 franchised offices a DEC Profession- 
al-based computer system since January 
1983, has not been reluctant to tap the 
potential of micros. As the largest real- 
estate organization in the country, the 
Irvine, California, company considers per- 
sonal computers part of a long-term 
strategic plan to stay number one despite 
new competition from the combined 
Sears/Cold well Banker effort, according to 
director of [telejcommunications Paul 
Beltis. 

The Century 21 system is similar to 
the NAR system, and also offers the ability 
to track the performance of each individual 
salesperson. Other applications include 
general ledger, and a utility to calculate 
broker commissions on property sales. 
“We also have a database and word 
processing for client follow-up, and invest- 
ment analysis and property-management 
software,” Beltis says. 

Just as Century 21 more or less beat 
the NAR with its DEC system, the 
company continues to lead the way with a 
plan to connect the brokers’ micros 
through a packet-switched network that is 
scheduled to be up and running by the end 
of 1985. The choice of the DEC Profes- 
sional microcomputer was made with this 
network in mind, since it will be routed 
through DEC VAX minicomputers. Pro- 
viding electronic mail and other communi- 
cations facilities, the network will also 
allow cross-country referrals among Cen- 
tury 21 agents. “We’re also looking at a 
Century 21 investment connection,” 
Beltis says, suggesting that Century 21 
will strive to become a one-stop invest- 
ment firm on the order of Sears, Merrill 
Lynch, and others. 

Century 21 chose the DEC Profession- 
al series of micros, which are lagging 
somewhat in the general market, for 
several reasons. “There were three major 
pieces in our decision,” Beltis says. “One 
was that it is advantage to have [what is 
essentially] a desktop minicomputer; the 
second is the Professional’s ability for local 
and long-distance networking. But not to 
be minimized is DEC's corporate commit- 
ment to Century 21.” 

There are a number of existing real- 
estate networks that are commonly known 


as multiple-listing services (MLSs). The 
large minicomputer databases maintained 
by MLSs are now reached by real-estate 
agents through dedicated dumb terminals. 
Agents list their properties on the net- 
work and, in exchange, get a crack at 
selling property placed on the network by 
other agents. The database can usually be 
searched for specific characteristics such 
as price range and number of rooms. 


‘This is all being 
managed now 
with 3 by 5 cards, 
red pens, and a 
$10 calculator. ’ 


It would seem a logical step to equip 
the micros with modems and download the 
information from the local MLS for 
manipulation on the micro. Century 21’s 
Beltis believes this could tie up the micro 
indefinitely with constant inputing and 
downloading, but the NAR plans to offer a 
modem connection with its micro and at 
least one MLS is anticipating the micro 
invasion. 

For $1,000 per month, brokers in New 
York City receive unlimited access to The 
Broker’s Assistant, a commercial MLS 
that encourages the use of microcomput- 
ers. Though The Brokers’ Assistant is 
aimed at the commercial-rental market 
(offices), it could well be a sign of things to 
come for the residential-sales market. 
Running on two Altos microcomputers, 
the service “allows brokers to search for a 
property within a given set of parame- 
ters,” says president of The Brokers' 
Assistant, Bernard Rabinowicz. This is an 
unusual MLS because it charges for the 
service of placing the properties in the 
database, though most MLS's rely on 
brokers to provide their source of listings. 

The two Altos computers run software 
developed by the company and maintain 
information on 2,000 Manhattan office 
buildings. The six incoming modems give 
agents access to the database 24 hours per 
day, according to Rabinowicz. 

One idea that seems to be universally 
rejected by real-estate professionals is 
that of hooking a microcomputer to a 
videodisc or videotape to call up an image 
of the property. "Viewing houses on 
videodisc will never sell,” Carlitz says. “It 
might weed out some of the houses, but 
you can’t hear traffic noise from the 
property’s living room on a disk.” □ 
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DOCU-POWER!' 
will make your 
WordStar* 
SHINE! 



CREATE NEW TEXT 

WITHOUT RETYPING. 

DOCU-POWER! turns your existing text 
files into a database. Now you can create new 
documents from parts of old files by simply 
picking sections from the DOCU-POWER! 
master index. You never have to retype the 
same words again. 

DOCU-POWER! WORKS WITH 
ANY WORD PROCESSOR 

At your leisure, you set up ybur library files, 
and then give a DOCU-POWER! mark to any 
section, paragraph, or even groups of pages 
you think you may want to use again. DOCU- 
POWER! automatically indexes them for 
you, and, at the same time, extracts a com- 
ment description from your text — up to 40 
characters long. 

NOW YOU CAN WRITE BY NUMBER 
To create your new text, simply scroll 
through your DOCU-POWER! index — you 
have instant window preview into any text — 
and pick the appropriate numbers. Now you 
can walk away, free to work on something 
else. DOCU-POWER! pulls together all the 
pieces of text, and gets it ready for printing 
or further editing with your own word 
processor. 

10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
AND MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
DOCU-POWER! is available by mail or 
through your software dealer — for only 
$149. To order, call our 800 Toll Free num- 
ber. For more information, call Computing! 
at 415-567-1634. 

For IBM-PC or any CP/M machine. Please 
specify computer disk format. 

The company B 

that earns its exclamation point. B 

COMPUTING! 

From the people that brought you POWER! 

2519 A Greenwich, San Francisco, CA 94123 

TOLL® FREE 

800-428-7825 Ext. 96A 


GRAPEVINE 

Newsletter expands: Due to the in- 
creased demand for more computer infor- 
mation, Access Jacksonville, a publication 
in Florida for local microcomputer users, 
has changed its format from a newsletter 
to a bimonthly magazine. Each issue will 
feature a different aspect of micro- 
computing and cover all areas of use for 
both the hobbyist and the professional. 

Published by the Associated Computer 
Consultants, Access contains information 
about local retail stores and their products; 
various computer schools available in 
Jacksonville; businesses that sell computer 
software; and other information that is 
relevant to microcomputer users. Col- 
umns listing users' groups’ meetings, 
phone numbers for local bulletin boards, 
and an update section that reviews all the 
latest happenings in the microcomputer 
world and Jacksonville are included. 

A year’s subscription costs $8 and is 
obtained by sending a check to Access 
Jacksonville, IBM Building, Suite 101, 
815 South Main Street, Jacksonville, FL 
32207. For more information, call (904) 
396-6953. 

A bluebook for used computers: Want 
to get rid of your current computer system 
or buy a used one, but are unsure how to 
go about it? Now you can consult the Used 
Computer Guide. The Guide helps deter- 
mine fair market value for computers, just 
like a bluebook for used cars. 

The Guide includes over 260 models of 
personal computers, listed by a typical 
system configuration. A list price, based 
on the lowest available quote seen pub- 
lished by any qualified sales organization, 
and a suggested used value accompany 
each model’s listing. 

The booklet prints other important 
information regarding the used market- 
place such as a list of used microcomputer 
brokers in the United States, a section 
that includes more than 400 telephone 
numbers of electronic bulletin boards that 
are available for free advertising, and a 
roundup of publications that specialize in 
used equipment. A Mini/Mainframe Bro- 
kers section is included, along with advice 
on brokering your own equipment. 

Published quarterly, the Used Comput- 
er Guide costs $50 for an annual 
subscription or $14 for a single issue. If 
you’ve been eyeing the new machines on 
the market or just need to get that 
computer out of the closet, write for a 
copy to the Hansen Publishing Company, 
P.O. Box 1194, Mercer Island, WA 
98040; (206) 232-7709. 


la CA: 800-428-7824 Ext. 96A 

WordStar is a trademark of MicroPro. 


We give you HUG: Prompted by our 
earlier mention of the users’ group GUTS, 


Group of Users of TeleVideo Systems 
(Grapevine, May 7, 1984), a group of 
Heath users sent us their less graphic 
rendering of an acronym. Known as the 
Heath Users’ Group, in Las Vegas, 
Nevada, they call themselves HUG “n” 
LOVE. Their meetings are regional gath- 
erings, or "R.G.'s” in HUGgy lingo, and 
are held the second Saturday of each 
month at 9:00 A.M. For more information, 
contact J.D. Smith, president of HUG "n” 
LOVE, at Ultimate Data Systems, Inc., 
4632 South Maryland Parkway, Las 
Vegas, NV 89109; (702) 736-7370. 

Call them to Morrow: Here’s another 
roundup for Morrow computer users. 
Looking through the new issue of the 
Morrow Owners’ Review, a national news- 
letter for users of Morrow’s Micro- 
Decision computers, we came across the 
following Morrow users’ groups. 

The Central Iowa Morrow User Group 
is located at Rural Route Four. Indianola, 

IA 50125; contact Ralph Wallio, (515) 
961-6406 or (515) 223-5754. Computer 
Works is at 136 West Hall in Slidell, LA 
70460; contact Per Hansen at (504) 643- J 
8400. MUG.l can be reached through Will 
Thorp, P.O. Box 32313, Minneapolis, MN 
55432; (612) 571-4318. Donald Trout is 
the one to contact for the Kansas City 
Morrow Users’ Group, 5309 East 103rd 
Street, Kansas City, MI 64137; (816) 
765-7017. And rounding out this week’s 
list is The Micro-Decision User Group of 
Washington D.C., 3501 Hamilton Street 
#4, Hyattsville, MD 20782; contact Clif- 
ton Broumand at (301) 277-3760. 

To receive a free copy of the newslet- 
ter, contact Morrow Owners' Review, 

P.O. Box 5487, Berkeley, CA 94705. 


EVENTS 


June 18, Fairbanks, AK: Steve 
Wozniak, cofounder of Apple Computer, 
will be one df the speakers at a series of 



Steve Wozniak, cofounder of Apple Computer 
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workshops on computers and software 
sponsored by the Tanana Valley Commu- 
nity College. Contact: TVCC, (907) 474- 
6654. Location: Concert Hall of the 
University of Alaska. Time: 7:00 P.M. 
Admission: free. 

June 21, Palo Alto, CA: John Dvorak, 
author of The Loving Computer, and a 
columnist for InfoWorld and the San 
Francisco Chronicle, will speak at the 
Software Entrepreneurs' Forum dinner 
meeting. Contact: Barbara Cass, (415) 
854-7219. Location: Harry's Hofbrau. 
Time: 6:30 P.M. no-host bar, 7:15 P.M. 
dinner, 8:00 P.M. speaker. Admission: 
$15 members, $23 nonmembers. 

June 21-22, San Francisco, CA: The 
MacForum will explore the impact and 
market potential of the Macintosh person- 
al computer on the industry. Speakers will 
include Apple Computer executives. Fu- 
ture Computing senior staff members, 
leading software publishers, representa- 
tives of hardware manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and marketers. Contact: Future 
Computing, (214) 783-9375. Location: 
Hyatt Embarcadero. Admission: $895. 

June 21-24, Boston, MA: The third 
annual Boston Computer Showcase Expo 
will exhibit over 100 vendors of small 
systems, associated peripherals, software, 
services, and supplies for business, profes- 
sional, and corporate users. The Small 
Computer College offers elementary and 
advanced seminars at no extra cost. 
Contact: The Interface Group, (617) 449- 
6600 or (800) 325-3330 outside of 
Massachusetts. Location: Hynes Auditori- 
um. Admission: $7.50. 

June 23-25, San Francisco, CA: 
Medcom, the First National Conference 
on Computers in Medical Practices, will 
focus on medical-practice-management 
computing with 20 educational sessions, 
exhibitors, and a high-tech investment- 
planning seminar. Doctors can complete a 
medical-practice-needs analysis and com- 
pare combinations of systems from devel- 
opers of medical hardware and software. 
Contact: (800) 468-2211 outside of Cali- 
fornia or (800) 445-2121 within the state. 
Location: California Masonic Memorial 
Temple, Nob Hill. Admission: $395. 

Barbara Gerk 


InfoWorld welcomes contributions from 
the microcomputer community to Grape- 
vine. If you have information on inexpen- 
sive resources for users, special events, 
new bulletin boards, or users' groups, 
address it to Jackie Rae, Applications 
Editor, InfoWorld, 1060 Marsh Road, 
Suite C-200, Menlo Park, CA 94025. 



Save space, 
improve ergonomics 
and system life. 

The SS-I System Stand by Curtis 
offers you more freedom of arrange- 
ment. Reduces the systems unit 
footprint by 54%. Use less desktop 
space, or no desktop space at all - 
put it on the floor! It feels great. Also, 
with less disk drive wear in the verti- 
cal position, systems unit can be 
expected to have a longer life and 
less down time with the SS-I. 

Get the sturdy SS-I and stand your 
systems unit on its ear - it feels great 
and lasts longer. 

Re-arrange your 
IBM PC ... comfortably 

Developed exclusively for the IBM PC, all Curtis products have a 
lifetime warranty and are a perfect PC match in color, style and finish. 

EC-1 3' Extension Cable Set 49.95 

(tor IBM PC Monochrome Display) 

EC-II 3' to 9' Extension Cable 39.95 | 

(tor IBM PC Keyboard) 

Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

CIRTIS 

Curtis Manufacturing Company. Inc. 
Peterborough. NH 03458 


PC Pedestal™ II, Tilt and Swivel Base .79.95 
(for IBM PC Monochrome and 
Color Displays) 

AD-I Adapter tor PC Pedestal™ 9.95 

(for Princeton Graphics Systems and 
Quadchrome Displays) 

SS-I System Stand 24.95 

(for IBM PC System Unit) 

Available at all 
ComputerLand Stores 
Entre Computer Centers 
ComputerMarts 
ComputerCrafts 
Micro Age 
or your local 
PC dealer. 

Over 800 locations nationally. 

For the dealer nearest you 
call (603) 924-7803. 
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The new IBM nisplayWrite 
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Displa\-Write l 




■ 


Little Tramp character licensed by Bubbles Inc., s.a. 
•Prices apply at IBM Product Centers and may vary at other stores. 
••Available in July. 1984. 
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Series is here. Spread the tvord. 



In 1980, IBM introduced the Displaywriter System. 

Today, it's become the best-selling stand-alone text processor 
in the world. One reason for this success is the Displaywriter’s 
function-rich software. 

If you're looking for software like that, but working 
on an IBM personal computer, you don't have to look any further. 
Because the IBM DisplayWrite Series is here. 

And it will put many of the features and capabilities of a 
dedicated word processor to work for you when you’re writing. 

It runs in the family. 

Tbu’ll find two word processing programs in this series: 
There's DisplayWrite 1, for IBM personal computers — including 
PCjr. And DisplayWrite 2, with added functions for your PC, 
PC/XT or Portable PC. 

fbu'll also find DisplayWrite Legal, a dictionary of about 
16,000 words that a lawyer might need to check. 

And you’ll find DisplayComm, which lets your IBM PC 
send and receive text to and from other IBM PCs. If you're 
writing at the office, this program could also let you send text 
to an IBM Displaywriter down the hall. (From there, it could be 
sent on to an IBM host computer for distribution.) 

Some words on high function. 



Personal Computer Software 


The DisplayWrite word processing programs give you the 
time-saving features you’d expect from IBM. Justified margins, 
centered lines and pagination, for example. \bu’H even have 
prompts and messages to help guide you along. 

But there are also some features in DisplayWrite 2 you 
might not expect. Like easy column formatting, four-function 
math capability plus a spelling checker based on a dictionary of 
about 100,000 words. 

3£t the biggest surprise of all may be the price* 
DisplayWrite 1** 195. DisplayWrite 2, $299. DisplayWrite 
, $165. DisplayComm, $375. 


Where you can find aU four. 

Get more information about the IBM DisplayWrite Series at 
your authorized IBM Personal Computer dealer or IBM Product 
Center. To find one near you, call 800-447-4700. In Alaska or 
Hawaii, 800-447-0890. 

Stop there first and get the last word. 
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CLAPP-TRAPP 


Doug Clapp 

TRIAL BY HARD DISK 



I was writing about trial-by-hard-disk. 
This began when I received a 70- 
megabyte hard disk from Tallgrass 
Technologies. Seven-some thousand dol- 
lars worth of hard disk. 

In our last installment, the computer 
expert (me) couldn’t fit a card into a slot. 
Embarrassing. 

So I took the IBM PC to a computer 
store, and the guy put the card on the slot 
and BAM — right in. No sweat. 

I had violated the First Rule of 
Computing: "Don’t worry, you won’t 
break it.” Live and learn. 

But now I’m rolling. I replug all the 
cables into the IBM. I get out the hard-disk 
manual. 1 start preparing the "Boot disk.” 
Simple: Copy DOS onto a blank disk, then 
copy all the hard-disk utilities onto the 
same disk. Then you boot up and whiz 
away. 

So I start making the boot disk. It 
doesn’t work. After a few seconds of 
reflection, I figure out the reason why: I’ve 
got single-sided drives. I can’t hold all the 
necessary information on a single-sided 
disk. Too much stuff. I’m stuck. Stuck 
again. Sigh. 

I get out the credit card and call Jade 
Computer Products, one of the bigger 
mail-order discount places. I order two 
double-sided drives. I order some memory 
chips. I swallow hard and ask for UPS 
“Red” service. That's $28 extra, but they 
should get here in two days. I’m anxious, I 
don’t care. 

I wander around aimlessly for a few 
hours, despondent. Then inspiration 
strikes. I call Bourbaki, Inc. I've never 
called Bourbaki, Inc., in my life, but it 
markets a software utility called IDir. 
IDir replaces the famous DOS “>” with a 
full-screen menu. The ad calls it "a must 
for Hard Disk systems.” The screen shot 


Doug Clapp is the author of Macintosh! 
Complete. 


in the ad looks really neat. It costs $95. 
The guy on the phone is pleasant and 
knowledgeable. I pay. (Good thing. Stew- 
art Alsop would kick my butt if he found I 
was begging for software. I always 
thought my job was entertainment, not 
purity, but opinions differ.) 

I wait. Periodically, I turn on the 70- 
megabyte drive and listen to it whine up to 
speed. It sounds great; makes me think of 
Porsches and fine silver and Troy-built 
rototillers. 

Two days later, IDir shows up. Still no 
double-sided drives, but I play around with 
IDir. IDir is a “visual shell" that shows all 
kinds of snazzy file stuff on screen, and lets 
you perform DOS commands with a single 
keystroke, among other things. It's fun, 
slick, fast, and light-years better than 
looking at: > on an otherwise empty 
screen. I’ll keep using it even if I never get 
the hard disk up! 

Five days later, the two new drives 


arrive. It took eight days to get delivery. I 
was told two days. But at least I got ’em, 
right? 

Here’s what you get when you order 
“bare drives” (at least when you order 
them from Jade): the drives (no surprise 
there), and two mimeographed pages of 
installation instructions. One page, actual- 
ly; the second page is a fuzzy copy of the 
the top of the drive — where the circuit 
board resides. And two enlarged (also 
fuzzy) photos of what are, I guess, 
“jumpers.” 

The instruction sheet has sue numbered 
steps to follow. Here’s step four: “The 
drive select jumper (location IE) on your 
existing drive should be jumpered for drive 
2 (first and third location from the right). 
You will want to jumper your new drive 
the same way.* To do this remove the dip 
shunt using a small screwdriver, gently 
pry it out. Lift up all the pins except #1, 


#3, #12, and #14 (see drawing other 
page). And then carefully reinsert this 
back in the socket where it came from.” 

The asterisk leads you to the bottom of 
the page, where you read: “Your exsisting 
[sic] drive may only have one jumper in the 
third location if you jumper the as directed 
[sic] it will work.” 

If you jumper the what? The jumper in 
the “third location”? That’s what I get to 
do after I’m through typing this column: 
play with disk-drive jumpers. Next time I’ll 
buy drives from ComputerLand. 

Obviously, this is no longer fun. I’d like 
to report that I’ve got it all figured out, but 
I haven’t yet. This doesn’t mean I won 7 
get it figured out, but I haven't yet. 

I knew I had a “personal” computer. I 
just didn’t know that it got this personal. 
Think that your noncomputerized friends 
would have as much fun as I’m having? 

To make matters worse, a 5-megabyte 
removable-cartridge hard disk showed up 


from Tecmar. This one’s for the Macin- 
tosh. Wanna know how it works? You plug 
it into the Macintosh, turn it on, turn on 
the Macintosh, and take off. Tecmar 
forgot to send the instructions, but they 
weren’t really needed. Installation was a 
totally no-sweat affair. 

Nothing’s perfect, though. The Tec- 
mar disk crashes frequently. "Prerelease” 
software, I’m told. A swell explanation, 
maybe even a true explanation. A hard 
disk that crashes "sometimes” is better 
than no hard disk at all, isn’t it? Of course 
not. 

But I’m not dumping on Tallgrass. Its 
drive is a beautiful unit. It probably won’t 
crash at all, if I ever get it going. 
Everybody tells me that Tallgrass units 
are great. I hope they are. I hope I can find 
out for myself. Soon. 

Now, does anybody know where I put 
that Phillips screwdriver? □ 


I couldn’t fit the card into a slot, so I 
took the micro to a store, and the guy 
put it right in. I had violated the First 
Rule: ‘Don’t worry , you won’t break it’ 
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LOOK WHO BUYS 
SOFTWARE 
FROM US! 



f you order software from 
us, you’re in good company. 
You see, some of our best cus- 
tomers are America’s biggest 
corporations. 

Maybe they’re attracted by 
our low, low prices (big compa- 
nies are price-conscious tool). 

Or maybe when you’re an 
“IBM” you’re looking for some- 
thing extra. Like the personal 
service, giant inventory, and in- 
depth technical support you’ll 


find at 800-SOFTWARE. 

You see, when you call us, 
we’ll take care of you like our 
business depends on it. Because 
it does. Which means when you 
place an order, you can be sure 
we'll fill it promptly. And that 
our unique Order Tracking 
System" is keeping tabs on your 
order every step of the way. 

Most important, we’ll be 
there if you need us after your 
software arrives. We’ll make 


sure that you’ll receive the finest 
technical support and customer 
service in the industry. And 
that's a promise. 

Next time you're looking 
for low price and great service, 
do what IBM, General Electric, 
and a lot of other big companies 
do. Pick up the phone and give 
us a call. 

We’ll show you why some 
hard-headed companies buy 
their software from us. 


CHECK OUT AIL OUR INCREDIBLE BUSINESS SOFTWARE PRICES: 


WordStar* PROF PAK 

Lotos* 1-2-3 

Easy Writer II Sysfen* 

dBASE II * 

iJw 

$329 

CALL 

$399 

WordStar* 

lafoStar* 

IUS Accounting " 

Cro, stalk- 

i"? 

im 

CALL 

ill* 


ANDERSON BELL* 


FOX & GEUER* 


LIFETREE* 


RBase Extended 


Quodboords 


Abstot 

$339 

Qukkcode 

$199 

Volkswriter Deluxe 

$179 

Report Writer 

$109 

64K/256K $329/$489 

ASHT0N-TATE* 


dGraph 

$199 

LOTUS* 1-2-3 

$329 

RBase Program 


Ouodlink 

$559 

dBase II 

$399 

All Other Products 

an 

MAXELL* DISKETTES 

an 

Interface 

$299 

ROSESOFT* 


dBase II User's Guide 

$ 20 

HAYES* 


MEMOREX* 


MICROSOFT* 


Pro Key 

$ 99 

AST* 


Smartmodem 300 

$249 

DISKETTES 

CALL 

Fortran 

$269 

SOFTWARE PUBLISHERS 

* 

6-Pack Plus 

CALL 

Smortmodem 1200 

$599 

MICROPRO* 


Multiplan* 

$149 

PFS File 

$105 

ATI* TRAINING 


Smartmodem 1 200B 

$489 

WordStar 


Word* 

$289 

PFS Graph 

$105 

PRODUCTS 

(All 

HERCULES* 


(w/Training Mod.) 

$269 

Word* w/Mouse 

$359 

PFS Report 

$ 95 

BUSINESS 


Color Graphks Card 

$409 

WordStar Prof. Pok 


All Other Products 

aLL 

PFS Write 

$105 

SOLUTIONS* 


HOWARDSOFT* 


(WS/MAA/SS/SI) 

$389 

MICROSTUF* 


SOFTWORD SYSTEMS* 


Jock 2 

CALL 

Tax Preparer 

$229 

WordStor/MailMerge 

$369 

Crosstalk 

$119 

Multimate 

$349 

CD EX* TRAINING 


HUMANSOFT* 


InfoStor 

$289 

NORTON* 


SORCIM* 


PRODUCTS 

CALL 

DB Plus 

$ 79 

Options Pak 


UTILITIES 

$ 59 

Supercalc 2 

$169 

CONDOR* 3 

$269 

IMSI* 


(MM/SS/SI) 

$169 

PALANTIR* 

aLL 

Supercalc 3 

$259 

CONTINENTAL"* 


4-Point Grophks 

$129 

MailMerge 

$139 

PEACHTREE* 


All Other Products 

aiL 

Home Accountant 

$105 

All Other Products 

au 

PlonStar 

$339 

PEACHTEXT 5000 

$239 

THOUGHTWARE* 

aLL 

DIGITAL RESEARCH* 


IUS* 


ReporlStor 

$229 

PERFECT SOFTWARE* 

VISICORr 


(PM 86 

CALL 

EasyWriterll System 

an 

Star Index 

$129 

Perfect Writer 

$209 

Viskalc Advanced 


Concurrent CPM 86 

CALI 

EosyWrifer 1 System 

$140 

All Other Products 

an 

Perfect Link 

$119 

(App 1 

$269 

(Bask 86 

CALI 

IUS Accounting 

an 

MKRORIM* 


All Other Products 

aiL 

Viskalc 

$189 

All Other Products 

an 

All Other Products 

an 

RBase 4000 

$369 

QUADRAM* 


Visi-On Products 

aLL 









AJI Other Products 

aiL 


WRITE: 

800-SOFTWARE, INC. 

940 Dwight Way, Suite 14 
Berkeley, CA 94710 


WE ALSO CARRY HUNDREDS OF OTHER PRODUCTS! 


^800-SOFTWARE) 

TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE: 
800-227-4587 or 415-644-3611 


□ We guarantee our products 

E «t manufacturing defects, 
tity discounts available 
igh our National Accounts Program. 

□ Purchase orders accepted. Please 
call in advance. 

□ Prompt U.P.S. or Federal Express shipping. 
Overnight delivery available. Call for snip 
ping charges. 

□ Call for free catalog and other low software 

□ fro do not add surcharge for credit card pur- 
chases. 

□ Prices may change. 

□ International orders welcome: 

Telex #751743 800- SOFTWARE UD. 

□ CompuServe Key Word "GO-EH" 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


GRASS-ROOTS TELECOMMUNICATION 

Special-interest groups link up via bulletin boards and networks 


BY DENISE CARUSO 

Reporter 

G rass-roots telecommunication is 
one of the more exhilarating as- 
pects of using microcomputers, 
and its popularity is accelerating at 
breakneck speed. Hundreds of electronic 
bulletin-board systems (BBSs), as well as 
scores of networks, are up and running in 
the United States. Within information 
utilities such as The Source and 
CompuServe, many special-interest-group 
bulletin boards, or forums, are operating. 

The purposes of these communications 
systems range from the downloading of 
public-domain software to serving the 
specific interests of pilots, film producers, 
and Forth programmers to two-dimen- 
sional sex to plain old meeting people and 
having fun. 

Most people currently running bulletin 
boards or networks are skilled in manipu- 


lating both hardware and software. Many 
of them write their own bulletin-board 
software, or extensively modify third- 
party programs for their unique purposes. 
But as the process becomes easier, more 
and more people may have the opportunity 
to set up local, national, and even global 
communications networks. 

A personal computer can be used in 
three ways to create an electronic niche 
for a special interest or profession. 
Bulletin boards and networks are the two 
most independent means of telecommuni- 
cation, since anyone with devotion to a 
cause — and the right hardware and 
software know-how — can start one. A 
forum or special-interest group (SIG) is a 
subset of a national network and functions 
much like a BBS. 

By definition, a computer network, like 
a television network, is a means of 
telecommunication that is available nation- 
wide. The actual network generating what 
appears on your screen is the extensive 
worldwide web of existing telephone lines. 


Generally, a network will provide local 
phone numbers with which users can tap 
into a database specific to the network’s 
purpose and a number of other services, 
such as electronic mail, teleconferencing, 
and shopping. 

A more popular telecommunication 
system is the electronic bulletin board. 
Not restricted by network protocol as an 
SIG is, and less restricted by hardware and 
software demands than an actual network, 
bulletin boards enjoy a certain grass-roots 
notoriety as involving both a lot of work 
and a lot of fun. Besides the bare 
necessities of a computer, a modem, and 
the right software, a BBS requires that 
aspiring system operators (sysops) be 
willing to dedicate their machines to the 
phone lines 24 hours a day. 

By far the most popular use of a BBS 
right now is as a mouthpiece for users’ 
groups. Just about every computer ever 
sold, irrespective of its obscurity and 


whether or not the company is still in 
business, can boast an on-line users’ 
group. Osborne users have them. Timex/ 
Sinclair users have them. Texas Instru- 
ments 99/4A users have them. So do IBM 
Personal Computer users, Apple users, 
Digital Equipment users. These BBSs 
usually start in someone’s home with 
public-domain software (usually free and 
available on many BBS systems) designed 
to answer the phone, screen callers, and 
channel them to the various features 
within the system. 

“Most remote CP/M [RCP/M] systems 
don't need anything but public-domain 
software,” says Gail Rhoades, executive 
director of the First Osborne Group, 
which went on-line with its first FOG 
bulletin board in November 1983, after 
the virtual bankruptcy of Osborne Com- 
puter Corporation. “It [public-domain 
software] certainly isn’t hard to find,” 
Rhoades adds. 

FOG uses three programs to run its 
two Daly City, California, bulletin boards: 


a program called Bye, which Rhoades 
downloaded from another RCP/M board; 
XModem, which allows the program 
downloading so essential to users’ group 
boards; and a proprietary program called 
Metal, which Rhoades thinks is the best on 
the market for pigeonholing electronic 
messages and controlling passwords and 
user IDs. 

All the right software does not a 
bulletin board make, however, even in the 
technically capable hands of Rhoades and 
crew. “[The BBS] wasn’t workable until 
the 20th of March, because the Osborne 
as it comes doesn't support carrier detect. 
Without carrier detect, the board doesn't 
recognize what's happened if some novice 
or other turkey hangs up without saying 
goodbye, or if the phone company decides 
to upchuck and cut off the caller.” 

Since the modification of the logic 
board on the Osborne, she says, and then 
the modification of the software to 
recognize the hardware modification, the 
FOG boards can recognize when a caller is 
no longer on the line and reinitialize the 
disk so the board is freed up for the next 
caller. 

Rhoades says that the specific versions 
of FOG's communications programs aren't 
in the FOG library yet. 

"People can usually get them from 
users’ groups if they aren’t [available] on- 
line,” says Rhoades. “A lot of the sysops 
for RCP/Ms would rather send disks to 
people anyhow, because it's cheaper than 
downloading all those files.” 

FOG has expanded its membership to 
include users of other CP/M-based sys- 
tems. The increased demand for on-line 
services directed toward a specific user 
base has pushed FOG toward the idea of 
networking its bulletin boards. 

“We’re working on the mechanics of it 
now,” says Rhoades. “The primary focus 
will still be access to the FOG library.” 
The sysop of FOG’s third BBS, in 
Vancouver, B.C., Jack Brown, is involved 
in creating the network program. 

The concept of networking bulletin 
boards is still fairly new, but is certainly 
being explored. One young software whiz, 
Tom Jennings, plans to have a program 
ready for networking his bulletin boards in 
about four months. 

'Jennings, a software specialist for 
Phoenix Software Associates in Boston, 
has been telecommuting from San Francis- 


Anyone with devotion to a cause — 
and the right know-how — can start 
a bulletin board or network. 
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Tom Jennings (left), Thom Long (center), and Hardy Fox 


co for years, and in his spare time is sysop 
for a BBS called Fido. He wrote the 
software and put the BBS, which he calls 
“a hard-core technical board,” on-line in 
November. The system is available to 
anyone who wants to use it. 

Because of that, says Jennings, there 
are now eight Fidos across the United 
States, in such places as Missouri, Oregon, 
Georgia, Maryland, and Maui, Hawaii. 
Categories within the system range from a 
technical area, which occasionally induces 
“monthlong bursts of intense technical 
discussions,” to a graffiti board with “no 
rules. I don’t think people have realized 
that yet,” to messages and areas for Vic, 
Apple, and CP/M-based systems. 

“Setting up a network isn't that hard,” 
Jennings says. “My program links the 
systems so when you leave a message in 
the mail area, it asks you which Fido 
system you want to send to. It wouldn’t 
have to be very expensive. The rates are 
best after midnight and on weekends, 
when no one really calls. But you can 
compress the stuff and just send it through 
in a burst, and it can be done for less than a 
penny a message.” 

Jennings’ system will make the phone 
call and do the file transfer. At this point, 
his concept includes only electronic mail. 
But he says there’s no reason why it can’t 
transfer anything. 

“Networks are known as commercial 
groups, but bulletin boards have credibility 
problems. It took years for my employer in 
Boston to finally put up a bulletin board to 
transfer files and leave messages. That’s 
what’s so great about them: you can do 
something and just leave it there. Some- 
one doesn’t always have to be at the 
system to receive what you’re sending.” 

Bulletin boards have other practical 
aspects as well. Hardy Fox, cofounder of 
the eclectic Ralph Records in San Francis- 


co, went on-line a few months ago to help 
boost the company’s primarily mail-order 
sales. 

“We’re the kind of company that gets a 
living out of selling records to a half dozen 
people in this town. The kinds of people 
who buy our records are generally isolated 
from us geographically. We thought it 
would be cool to take all these scattered 
people and get them together in the 
‘electronic village’ style. We’re really 
encouraging people to get involved with 
computers; in fact, we're hoping eventual- 


ly to market a small 
telecommunications 
device.” 

Although parts of the 
Ralph Records BBS (af- 
fectionately dubbed 
“Big Brother”) are de- 
voted to mail-order busi- 
ness, most of the board 
is what Fox terms “of a 
bent aesthetic.” Since 
Ralph's recording art- 
ists include such avant- 
garde musicians as 
Throbbing Gristle and 
Rhythm & Noise, the 
on-line sections for mu- 
sic charts, reviews, and 
gossip are definitely eso- 
teric and irreverent. 

Fox wants to keep it 
that way. “We’d prefer 
that our callers know 
who Fellini is,” he says, 
referring to the eccen- 
tric Italian movie 
director. 

Fox says that Ralph 
Records has always 
been involved in tech- 
nology, and the idea for 
a BBS was a direct 
outgrowth of that in- 
volvement. “I had an Apple at home for 
two years,” he says. “I was aware of 
bulletin boards, but I didn’t have a modem. 
Then I got a modem and, you know, when 
you get a modem, you have to call. ” 

Fox claims it didn’t take much persua- 
sion to get him to purchase BBS software 
and set up the system. He bought the 
Networks II program for $100 through 
the mail but, as most fledgling sysops 
discover, he had to modify the software for 
his own system before he could get the 


BBS operational. 

First, he says, the mail-order part of 
the program had to be rewritten. The 
“gossip” segment was originally called 
“programming tips.” The “information” 
section became "reviews.” And the por- 
tion that listed other BBS numbers 
became "charts.” Fox says he updates the 
board at least once and sometimes twice a 
day, and makes backup disks at the same 
time to protect the system from vandals. 

“That’s another big problem for every- 
one,” he says. “There’s no real reason for 


them to do it. Either they make the system 
not run or they erase your disks. One 
person screwed around some. I had to 
change the program. He would crash the 
system into Basic and try to initialize the 
disks and erase everything. Thom Long, 
who helps me maintain the system, 
watched him do it one night and figured 
out a way to keep him off altogether.” 

Long and Fox met Jennings via a San 
Francisco BBS called Freedom of Choice, 
which features a BBS for system operators 
within the main system. 

Fox says that after a BBS is up and 
running, “the next hardest thing is to give 
it personality. The biggest problem with 
bulletin boards is that people don’t have a 
function for them when they start them. 
They need an identity. Ralph Records has 
ten years of image behind it, so we do our 
bulletin board the same way we’ve always 
done things here.” 

In the same way that Ralph Records 
appeals to those with a penchant for the 
esoteric, all three telecommunications 
systems tend to serve a definite segment 
of people. The forum, or SIG, is the most 
self-defining — it serves the special 
interests of members who may need 
information about very specific topics. The 
CompuServe Information Service, for 
example, has open SIGs for those involved 
in aviation, medicine, writing, and scores 
of other activities. The person or group 
responsible for the SIG pays no fees to set 


‘Networks are known as commercial 
groups, but bulletin boards have 
credibility problems, ’ says a sysop. 
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it up. CompuServe judges potential SIGs 
partially on the basis of whether they are 
likely to attract both new and old users. 
CompuServe bills its members according 
to the amount of time they spend on the 
system. 

Jim Rulfs, product manager for person- 
al-computer services at CompuServe, says 
that he receives several proposals a week 
from people who want to open a forum on 
the 130,000-member national network. 

“Say, for example, someone wants to 
put up a Timex/Sinclair forum," says 
Rulfs. “If I haven’t already done so, I 
check it out and see if there’s a niche for it 
to serve. If I decide there is indeed an 
audience for the forum, I go looking for the 
right person to fulfill the clerical and 
information-gathering tasks.” 

Rulfs says the most successful propos- 
als are prepared in writing and mailed to 


The concept of 
networking BBSs 
is still fairly new, 
but is certainly 
being explored. 


CompuServe’s corporate office in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

“The outline should include what type 
of forum the requester would like to see,” 
he says. “It should include who the 
audience for the forum would be, both in 
the current customer community and who 
could be brought on board as new 
customers; the person's position within 
whatever industry the SIG would address; 
and whether the person is acting as an 
individual or a principal in a company.” 

Rulfs says that some of the most 
successful SIGs on CompuServe are the 
aviators’ SIG and a medical SIG. 

“I heard that a medical journal reprint- 
ed four pages of conversation that went on 
in the SIG. And the aviators definitely 
have the most advanced SIG in terms of 
exchange of information. They seem to 
get an awful lot out of it; they’ve refined it 
to suit their purposes exactly. It's a really 
great example of how a SIG can be used by 
a professional group.” 

While he says that whether the 
requester is an individual or a company is 
not necessarily the deciding factor when it 
comes to granting a forum on 
CompuServe, Rulf says a company is often 
a stronger candidate because it has some 
resources behind it — personnel and time 


being the most important since running a 
SIG is a labor-intensive task. “An individ- 
ual would have to have an exceptional 
reason to get an individual forum on 
CompuServe.” 

Requesters, he adds, must detail where 
they will find timely information for 
updates, how much time they can devote 
to the task, and any previous experience in 
telecommunications or the videotex indus- 
try, then identify specifically the nature of 
the forum and its audience, and give a time 
line for the evolution of the forum. 

Rulfs says that operational forums are 
occasionally reviewed both editorially and 
technically by CompuServe. Rulfs says 
he’s not sure if the service has ever 
encountered a situation wherein a forum 
needed to be kicked off-line because it 
didn't meet standards. If that were to 
happen, he says, CompuServe wouldn't 
“physically remove the product, but we 
would find another group to fill the need. If 
it already had an assembled community of 
users, our primary concern would be to 
continue to provide them with service.” 

The desire to provide a service would 
have to be especially strong — or the 
proposed service especially lucrative — 
for an individual to attempt to put his own 
network on-line. Communications net- 
works are usually commercially oriented, 
and must recoup the cost of creating and 
maintaining a comprehensive, professional 
database. 

Professional networks typically offer 
their subscribers an in-depth database 
covering their specific interest, such as 
law, medicine, photography, or journalism. 
A network also requires more complex 
software and hardware than most comput- 
er amateurs own. For these reasons, the 
creation of a network is not considered in 
the realm of the hobbyist. 

Many specifically oriented networks, 
as well as such general-information ser- 
vices as Delphi, Knowledge Index, The 
Source, and CompuServe, have cropped 
up to serve the interests of professional 
librarians, photographers, medical re- 
searchers, farmers, psychologists, and 
stock-market prognosticators. Most of 
these professional networks charge per- 
hour fees ranging from $5 to $150 and up, 
sometimes in addition to a one-time 
registration fee. 

Bulletin boards, on the other hand, may 
have no more important purpose than to 
serve as an irreplaceable link between the 
individual computer user and the rest of 
the world. 

“I met most of the people I know in San 
Francisco through the boards,” says 
Fido’s Jennings. Long agrees: “It’s like 
always having house guests stuck over in 
the corner that you can talk to whenever 
you feel like it — and you can ignore them 
when you don’t feel like it.” □ 


COMMUNIQUES 

Electronic delivery: The full text of the 
Wall Street Journal is now available to 
subscribers to Dow Jones News/Retrieval 
on-line information service. An electronic 
archive of news, the new database pro- 
vides the contents of each day’s Journal 
beginning at 6:00 P.M. the day of publi- 
cation. News articles, editorials, and other 
features that have appeared in the news- 
paper since January 3, 1984, are also 
included. 

"Updated every business day ... the 
database will provide an indispensable 
reference tool to corporate public affairs 
departments, legal and financial depart- 
ments, librarians, private investors, stu- 
dents, and others,” according to William 
L. Dunn, president and publisher of Dow 
Jones Information Services. 

The Full-Text Journal is part of News/ 
Retrieval's new Text-Search Services, 
which also contains selected stories from 
the Dow Jones News Service, Barron’s, 
and the Wall Street Journal dating back to 
June 1979. For more information on Dow 
Jones News/Retrieval and these services, 
contact Dow Jones & Company, Inc., 22 
Cortlandt Street, New York, NY 10007; 
(212) 285-5466. 

What a deal: Fidelity Investments an- 
nounces a special introductory offer for its 
Fidelity Investor’s Express, a computer- 
ized discount-brokerage service (see 
InJoWorld, April 16, 1984). The fee for 
the service, originally $195, has been 
dropped to $49.95. Fidelity is also offering 
a $15 rebate to investors who place a 
trade through the system before June 30. 

Time-sharing rates remain the same 
for the special offer (nonprime time, 10 
cents per minute; prime time, 40 cents per 
minute). A $15 monthly subscription fee, 
which includes one hour of free use, has 
replaced the original $10 monthly mini- 
mum-usage fee. 

Demonstrations of the system are 
available at 28 Fidelity Investor Centers 
across the country. Call (800) 343-8722 
for more information. 

Medical field advances on-line: The 
American Medical Association (AMA), in 
conjunction with the federal Centers for 
Disease Control (CDC) and the John F. 
Kennedy Institute for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, has created a variety of information 
services that will be transmitted through 
Med/Mail, an electronic-message service 
of the GTE Telenet Medical Information 
Network (Minet). 

“Disease alerts” will be provided from 
the CDC's reports on the occurrence of 
disease throughout the United States. The 
service will also list training courses 
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offered by the CDC to physicians and 
other health care professionals. The CDC 
Info Update will provide information on 
recent developments in diseases such as 
AIDS (acquired immune deficiency syn- 
drome) and toxic shock syndrome. 

A bulletin board allowing physicians to 
tap into one central location to identify 
training and health-care resources for 
disabled persons is being created by the 
John F. Kennedy Institute in Baltimore 
and will go on-line this month. This new 
bulletin board will contain information on 
the University Affiliated Facilities for 
Persons with Developmental Disabilities 
(a nationwide network of 51 university- 
based evaluation and training centers for 
children with developmental disabilities). 

Another new service on Minet enables 
physicians to report to the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) any adverse drug 
reactions experienced by their patients. 
The electronic reporting mechanism is an 
alternative to Form 1639 sent by physi- 
cians by mail to the FDA, and can speed 
the process of reporting by several days. 

For more information on these medical 
updates, call Jane F. Coughlin, AMA, (312) 
645-4419 or Claudia Houston, GTE Tele- 
net, (703) 442-1934. 

News splash for seafarers: People 
aboard ship can now receive the latest 
international news via the Maripress 
News Digest, a new service provided 
jointly by the Communication Satellite 
Corporation (Comsat) and Source Tele- 
computing Corporation (STC). STC is a 
subsidiary of the Reader’s Digest Associa- 
tion, which also runs The Source, an on- 
line information and communication 
service. Maripress is a service provided by 
Comsat's World Systems Division/Mari- 
time Services. 

The Digest includes daily dispatches of 
weather, sports, business, and general 
news. STC's electronic newsroom com- 
piles the information and then transmits 
the material to a Comsat earth station. 
From there, operators transmit the Mari- 
press Digest to ships in the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans via an Inmarsat Satellite. 

Ships that subscribe to Maripress will 
receive the News Digest on their telex 
machines early each morning. They can 
then post printouts on the ship’s bulletin 
boards or attach copies to the ship's 
newsletter. “Because the Maripress Di- 
gest is compiled throughout the night, 
passengers aboard a ship thousands of 
miles from home are likely to read about 
late-breaking news and sports scores 
before their neighbors back home, ” says 
Bruce Lovett, STC's manager of Informa- 
tion Services. 

To get aboard, call Nancy Beckman, 
STC, (703) 734-7543 or Barbara T. 
Heineback, Comsat, (202) 863-6800. □ 


Programming Productivity 

requires the right software and support. 


THE PROGRAMMER’S SHOP serves programmers with: 

• Over 300 products • Free product literature 

• Product comparisons • Newsletter 

AND: • Bulletin Board • Special disk formats • Good prices • Rush orders 

• Volume purchasing help • VISA/MC, COD, POs • Programmer's Referral List 

• Special Reports • Find a publisher • Tech help • "PioneerProgram" 

Updated information about old and new products can save you effort. 


UNIX for the IBM PC 


Consider UNIX for PRODUCTIVITY - the alternatives: 

COHERENT by Williams $500 

COHERENT by NCI 695 

IDRIS by Whitesmiths 695 

QNX by Quantum 650 

VENIX by Venturecom/Unisource 800 

XENIX by MicroSoft/Santa Cruz 1350 

Developing for MSD0S? Real Time? Call for details, to compare, to learn about 
compatible software, benchmarks, speedup hardware. (Others are coming.) 


Ask about support libraries for files, screen, graphics, OS interface, others. 

For a packet of literature on Editors, “C", BASIC, AI, PASCAL, FORTRAN, 
COBOL, your topic - or just for straight answers and service - Call 


800 - 421-8006 


th i< pko<;kam>u:hs shop 


f 28-1 Rockland Street, Hanover, MA 02339 
Mass: 800-442-8070 or 61 7-826-7531 


!PlB(l)lL(D&-aS tm 

Learn Fast, 
Experiment 

1 or 2 pages of PROLOG would require 
10or15pagesin"C.” 

Be familiar in one evening. In a few 
days enhance artificial intelligence pro- 
grams included like: 

• an Expert System 

• Natural Language 

Intro price: $1 25 for PCD0S, CPM-86. 
Full Refund if not satisfied. 

SOLUTION SYSTEMS 

45-1 Accord Park, Norwell, MA 02061 

617 - 871-5435 


UNIX-like Utilities for 
C Programming 

Save time when working with your C 
programs. Full source lets you modify, 
helps you learn 

Utilities included: compare files (DIFF), 
cross reference variables (CCREF), 
examine flow of functions (FCHART), 
search for patterns (GREP). Others 
check syntax, print yourway, more. 

$1 35 for MSDOS , CPM-86 or CPM80. 

SOLUTION SYSTEMS 

45-1 Accord Park, Norwell, MA 02061 

617 - 871-5435 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
THAT TAKES 
OUT OF GOING TO 


The PC World Exposition ’. The computer show designed 
tor the busy professional on a hectic schedule. 

O ther computer shows invite you to spend time learning 
about computers. We invite you to save time learning 
about computers. And save money. 

Come to the PC W brld Exposition in Chicago and you'll find 
scores of exhibits, featuring all the most important state-of- 
the-art personal computing products — the hardware, 
software, printers and peripherals changing the face of 
American business. Products from IBM,® DEC,® Compaq,® 

Lotus,® Hewlett-Packard,® Epson,® Apple,® VisiCorp® and 
many more. No games, no hobbyists. Just serious business. 

You’ll find three full days of information-packed con- 
ferences designed to help you choose and use the latest of the 
new technologies. Sessions led by acknowledged experts 
— the people making the headlines and bylines in the most 
respected computer press. 

Plus, we’ll make sure you don’t waste a minute of your 
precious time wandering around the show hall looking for 
the exhibits or conferences you’ve been wanting to see for 
months. The PC ttbrld Exposition format is streamlined 
for you. Exhibits are easy to find — conferences are sched- 
uled at sensible times. 

Put simply, the PC Wbrld Exposition is the computer show 
run by professionals , for professionals. Why waste a day or a 
single dollar at any other show? 


Here’s What You’ll See 

Hardware 

• PCs and PC compatibles 

• Printers and plotters 

• Hard disk and tape drives 

• Local and wide area networks 

• Computer furniture and accessories s- 

• Plug-in boards, other expansion accessories 

• Modems and communications equipment 

Software 

• Accounting packages 

• Ward processing 

• Database management systems 

• Spreadsheets and graphics packages 

• Integrated productivity packages 

• Communications software 

• Mainframe/mini to micro communications 

• Legal, medical, real estate, dental applications 

• Voice recognition, touch-screen, mouse and other 
input technologies 

• Blank disks and storage media 


Featured Speakers 



William Diaz, David Bunnell, JohnGantz, 

President, CEO and Chairman, Publisher and Chairman Editor, 

Columbia Data Products , Inc. PC World Magazine Tech Street Journal 




COMPUTER SHOW 
THE WORK 
COMPUTER SHOWS 


Services 

• Computer and hardware service and repairs 

• Consultants: small business, professional , and 
corporate applications assistance 

• Third party software support 

• Product distribution and retailing 

• New product development and marketing 

• Financial services 

Conference Sessions 

• Channels of Distribution for PCs and Compatibles: 
Aaron Goldberg, Research Manager, International 
Data Corp. 

• What’s Ahead in Integrated Software: Thomas 
Gregory, President, Ovation Technologies. 

• Introduction to Personal Computer Communications: 
Andrew Fluegelman, Editor-in-Chief, PC World 
Magazine. 

• Project Management Software: Richard Wolfson, 
President, Harvard Software. 

• The PC Aftermarket - Hardware Opportunities: 

Dr. Martin Alpert, President, Tecmar, Inc. 

• New Channels for Software Distribution: Ted Leonsis, 
Publisher, LIST Magazine. 

• Compatibility Issues for the Corporate PC User: 

Harry Miller, Editor, PC World Magazine. 

• Selling to the Corporate Account: Vince Carado, 
President, Sales Techniques, Inc. 


• Integrated Software Applications for Experienced Users: 
Gordon Eubanks, Chairman, C&E Software, Inc. 

• Many more. See Show Guide for complete schedule. 

Free Software Clinic 

Bring us your computer and applications problems, and 
we’ll help you find the answers. Each day, from U a.m. to 2 
p.m., software experts will conduct personal applications 
and selection clinics, free of charge for show attendees. 
We’ll help you pick the packages best suited to you. And 
we’ll help you solve the problems you may be facing with the 
software you now own. And it’s free. 

$1000.00 Software Giveaway! 

Enter the PC ]\brld magazine drawing for one thousand 
dollars worth of the software of your choice. It’s easy, and 
there’s no obligation. 

The PC World Exposition 
is sponsored by 
PC World Magazine 



13 - 15, 1984 
Donnelly Hall 
at McCormick Place West 
Chicago 


------------------ 1 

Take $5.00 off the price of your ticket, j 

Save $5.00 on admission to the entire show and conference | 
programs, June 13-15, or admission to the full three days of | 
exhibits . Just clip this coupon and hand it to the cashier. Reg- ■ 
ular price for the entire show and conference programs is ■ 
$35.00; admission for exhibits only is $15.00. Duplicates of _ 
this coupon are not acceptable ; coupon is not redeemable for J 
cash. One coupon per person. No credit cards. • 

Wednesday and Thursday, 10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. , I 
and Friday 10:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. | 

The PC H brid Exposition is produced and managed by Mitch Hall Associates . | 

For any further information call Mitch Hall Associates at 617-329-7466 or 617-329-8091. _ 

PC Vforid Exposition is a registered trademark of World Expo Co., Inc. | 

™ signifies company's trademark. * signifies company’s registered trademark. 




INTRODUCING AURA. 

THE MOST ADAPTABLE 
SOFTWARE YOU CAN BUY 

To become successful, 
you have to work in your own 
special way. Unfortunately, 
most software works in ways 
that aren’t the same as yours. 
And that can make your climb 
to success much tougher. 

But Aura is the software 
that works the way you do. 

In fact, Aura adapts easily to 
your type of business. And to 
your individual way of doing 
business. 

This flexibility results 
from the special capabilities of 
a database that integrates with 
3-D spreadsheets, business 
and free-form graphics, plus 
word processing. And Aura’s 
totally menu-driven design 
makes it all easy to use. 

APPLICATIONS THAT 
APPLY TO YOU. 

With Aura, you can 
create your own menus and 
define entire sets of tasks. This 


unique capability means you 
can make Aura operate exactly 
the way your business does 
at the touch of a key. 

IT INTEGRATES 
WITH THE WAY 
YOU WORK 

Aura’s inte- 
gration lets you 
instantly tie one func- 
tion to another. For ex- 


ample, while you’re using 
the word processor, you 
can pull information from 
your records, spreadsheets 
or graphics to include 
in the report you’re 
working on. You’ll 

1. Information Management 

2. Electronic Spreadsheets 

3. Business Grapnics 

4. Word Processing 
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never enter information twice. 

AURA WONT GROW OLD. 

Aura keeps adapting and 
growing with you, too. When 
you change file data in the 
Information Manager, Aura’s 
other functions are automati- 
cally updated so you’re always 
working with current data. 
And if you change the struc- 
ture of a file, all the records 


in that file change as well. 

AURA ADAPTS TO YOU. 

Simply put. Aura is 
the software that can mirror 
the way you do business. Not 
just approximate it. So if you 
want to get the most out of 
an IBM or similar personal 
computer, get the software 
that will fit you personally 
You’ll work faster and easier 


than ever before. And that 
can give you the Aura of 
success. 

To find out more ask 
your local computer dealer, 
or contact: Softrend, Inc., 

2 Manor Parkway, Salem, 

NH 03079,(603) 898-1896. 

.4UER 

The most adaptable software you can buy. 
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NOVELISTS INSPIRE GAMES 

Science-fiction authors lend their talents to ‘interactive fiction ’ 



BY SCOTT MACE 

Senior Writer 


Y ou’ve read the novel, now play the 
computer game. The list of authors 
reads like a Who’s Who of science 
fiction, counting among its members 
Arthur C. Clarke, Robert Heinlein, Ray 
Bradbury, Michael Crichton, and Larry 
Niven. 

These leading science-fiction authors 
are jumping into “interactive fiction” with 
both feet, lending their talents to adapta- 
tions of their best-sellers, and even 
creating new literary works exclusively for 
the computer. 

At this month’s Con- 
sumer Electronics Show 
in Chicago, Trillium Cor- 
poration, a Cambridge, 

Massachusetts, subsidiary 
of Spinnaker Software, 
introduced six games cre- 
ated in large part by 
authors more accustomed 
to type than to bytes. The 
game Amazon is based on 
a giant computer flow- 
chart created by Crichton 
and assembled into a 
game by Trillium pro- 
grammers. Rendezvous 
with Rama is based on the 
novel by Clarke. Starman 
Jones is an adaptation of 
the Heinlein book. Fahr- 
enheit 451 is a game 
derived from the Brad- 
bury classic, and 
Dragonworld is based on a 
recent fantasy novel by 
Byron Preiss and Michael 
Reaves. 

The sixth game, 

Shadowkeep, represents 
a unique event in the 
annals of computer 
games. As the game is 
released, Warner Books 
will release a novel based 
on the game. The book is 
written by Alan Dean 
Foster, who made his 
claim to fame writing nov- 
els based on movie 
screenplays such as 
Alien. 

Unlike Space Invad- 


and Dragons than Zork. But both required 
players to outwit computer foes, rather 
than outblast them. That concept has been 
carried one step further in the games 
developed by this elite company of writers. 

The authors are not unused to having 
their literary works adapted to other 
media. Books like Clarke’s 2001: A Space 
Odyssey and Crichton’s The Andromeda 
Strain quickly made their way from print 
onto the movie screen. But the authors are 
not merely interested in making further 
fortunes from computer-game adapta- 
tions; most genuinely want to explore the 
computer as a new means of expression, 
one in which the reader is no longer a 
passive participant in the 
creative process. 

Crichton jumped in 
with more zeal than most. 
For the past year and a 
half, the noted doctor 
turned author and Holly- 
wood director has devot- 
ed his energies to 
Amazon, a “computer 
novel” turned from flow- 
chart to software. 

“I thought this was a 
very interesting new 
form, which is not being 
used in the most interest- 
ing way at all. It’s being 
used in a very primitive 
way,” Crichton says. He 
attributes that to the fact 
that programmers, not 
authors, have created 
most of the existing inter- 
active fiction. 

Amazon sends you to 
the jungles of South 
America to find a lost city 
and some hidden emer- 
alds. Your sidekick is a 
talking parrot named 
Paco who offers tips and 
comic relief. Unlike previ- 
ous computer novels, Am- 
azon incorporates 
elements of arcade 
games, computer graph- 
ics, and passages of 
2 straight text. “I wanted 
5 the game to change con- 
tinuously,” Crichton says. 
“ “It requires the player to 
have the sort of inventive- 


ers, the six adventure games require not 
steady hands but crafty minds. Wits are 
more important than hits. They play off 
the genre introduced by Infocom, the 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, company that 
led the way with Zork, the Underground 
Empire, a mammoth expansion of the 
original adventure game that was devel- 
oped in the 1960s at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT) and Stan- 
ford University. After that came Zork II, 
Zork III, and a host of other Infocom 
games, all of which sold well. Sir-Tech, a 
small company in New York City, created 
a slightly different game, Wizardry, which 
was more like the board game Dungeons 


Ray Bradbury is one of several science-fiction authors with computer games in the works. 
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ness you would have to have if you’re on a 
real expedition. I've gone to remote parts 
of the world such as Pakistan and Nepal. I 
know what it’s like.” Crichton says he 
planned his game using techniques similar 
to those he uses when he directs movies. 

The Trillium games will run on Apple 
He and lie computers, as well as Commo- 
dore 64 machines equipped with disk 
drives. Dragonworld, Fahrenheit 451, and 
Rendezvous with Rama will also be 
available for Atari computers with disk 
drives. More games are planned in the 
Trillium line. Noted authors Alfred Bester 
and Roger Zelazny are currently working 
on Trillium computer novels. 

Parent company Spinnaker is also 
working on the Windham Classics, a line of 
games based on classic historical works. 

Trillium brand manager Seth Godin 
notes that science-fiction fans tend to own 
home computers, which could make the 
mating of science fiction classics and 
personal computers the biggest shot in the 
arm the game-software industry has 
gotten in a long time. 

Computer-novel creators and players 
may feast on the science fiction genre for 
some time to come. Also due out this 


month is the first of a new line of games 
published by Baen Enterprises of New 
York City and distributed by of Simon & 
Schuster. 

”1 think we’re in the age of the 
nickelodeon,” says Jim Baen, founder of 
the company and head of the design team 
that is developing games based on books 
by Heinlein, Jerry Poumelle, Gordon R. 


Dickson, and others. Baen is eminently 
qualified to judge the genre and speed its 
progress. He is the past editor in chief of 
Galaxy magazine, and oversaw science- 
fiction book publishing at Ace Books and 
TOR, two of the largest publishers of such 
works. 

“We will be seeing remarkable devel- 
opments in interactive fiction,” Baen says. 
“It won’t all be textual. It’ll be more like 
an illustrated magazine that died and went 
to heaven.” He predicts that the games 


will incorporate “the plasticity of a 
personal dream, combined with the profes- 
sionalism of a Hollywood movie.” He says 
the good ones will also generate the 
"slightly trance-like state in which we 
read a good book.” 

The company’s first computer novel, 
due out this month, is Wings Out of 
Shadow by Fred Saberhagen, an accom- 


plished science fiction author who is taking 
an active hand in the design and program- 
ming of his computer novel. The game, the 
first of several related ones from 
Saberhagen, draws upon his Berserker 
series. These are stories describing super 
war machines dedicated to the extinction 
of all living things. Baen says the first 
game challenges some conventional wis- 
dom about computer gaming. "It’s highly 
possible to die and yet have won the 
game,” he says. "The game extols the 


Computer novels are ‘illustrated maga- 
zines that died and went to heaven. ’ 


RAY BRADBURY: THE ART OF THE ASIDE 


M ontag, the hero of Fahrenheit 451, Ray Bradbury’s 
1953 novel, was a bookbumer for the State. The novel 
predicted that books would be replaced by high-tech 
diversions, including a soap opera in which the viewer could par- 
ticipate. It is ironic that, 31 years later, a computer game called 
Fahrenheit 451 provides diversions similar to those that 
Bradbury predicted. 

“It always was a technological magic show as a novel,” Brad- 
bury says with a smile. "It’s kind of wonderful now that Byron 
Preiss has come along and wants to turn it into a game.” 

Bradbury’s Beverly Hills office is packed with mementos. T- 
shirts commemorate some of the plays that Bradbury has staged 
from time to time. Movie posters based on his book, The Mar- 
tian Chronicles, hang next to 1930s comic strips. Books spill 
from stuffed bookshelves and crowd the floor. These are the 
surroundings in which Bradbury writes each morning. He turns 
out a short story a week, in addition to working on other 
projects. His latest endeavors include a screenplay for turning a 
1905 comic strip, Little Nemo in Slumberland, into an 
800,000-frame animated feature. 

A computer is conspicuously absent from among the Emmy 
awards and props, which include a model of the Nautilus from 
the movie 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, on view in his office. 
Bradbury admits that the Columbia computer he got a month 
ago sits idle at home — he hasn’t learned how to use it. But then 
this heralded writer, playwright, poet, and dreamer has no 
college degree and none of the scientific lineage of fellow 
science-fiction book and game authors Michael Crichton or 
Isaac Asimov. He does have a deep and abiding love for books; 
he likens a trip to the library to an adventure game. "As you 
wander into each room, you’re playing a game with the library, 
too.” 

“A book is the complete experience,” Bradbury says. 
"There’s no way for a computer or a motion picture or a televi- 


sion show to equal defining the world the way a book can. The 
only way a computer can compete with a book is when it is a 
book. In other words, you put a whole book on a computer and 
then it spits it out, and you’ve got a book. They’re similar 
there.” Bradbury says we should use computers, motion 
pictures, television, and videocassettes “to enthuse us to life, so 
that we go read.” 

In that sense, Bradbury is delighted by some of the nuances 
introduced by Preiss into the Fahrenheit 451 game. The 
player’s goal is to get Montag to the New York Public Library. 
Along the way, he must recall snippets from books as he 
encounters people who, as in the conclusion of the novel, belong 
to the Underground and have memorized books that vanished in 
the flames created by Montag and others. 

Though Bradbury contributes ideas to Preiss, he isn’t 
interested in doing the work himself — he trusts his longtime 
friend Preiss to render the work faithfully. Will Bradbury be able 
to complete the game when it comes out? “I’ll try,” he says with 
a laugh. “Wouldn't it be awful if I were no good at it?” 

Not every aspect of computers appeals to Bradbury. He 
scoffs, for example, at the notion of artificial intelligence. 
"There is no such thing,” he says. "I have to remind a lot of 
computer specialists about this on occasion. When I’ve gone 
through factories or I visit Mattel or I go through a space-elec- 
tronics firm, and they point to a machine and say, ‘Isn’t that 
wonderful?’ I say, ‘No.’ They say, ‘What?’ I say, ‘No! You’re 
wonderful. It didn’t do itself. You did it! I love you! I’m going to 
pay attention to you. To hell with the machine! I’m glad you 
built it. I’m glad it works. But I’m going to honor you. I’m not 
going to look at the machine.' ” 

Bradbury doesn’t worry that computers could replace 
novelists. “The art of the novel is the art of the aside,” Brad- 
bury says. “It’s the philosophy of a novel. It’s me. A machine 
cannot do an aside.” 
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about to branch out into productivity 
software with a database manager. 

The science-fiction computer novel is 
just one of many variations on text-based 
entertainment. The success of Wizardry 
has inspired a horde of role-playing fantasy 
games. Carried to its extreme, you have 
games like The Return of Heracles by 
Stuart Smith, published by Quality Soft- 
ware of Reseda, California. It's a 
historical adventure game with 40 
different characters, and a whole 
room full of people can gather 
around the computer to operate 
the characters. This is one way in 
which a computer novel can 
outshine its paper counterpart — 
it can be enjoyed by many at once, 
as well as privately. 

Smith is now working with 
Electronic Arts, a San Mateo, 
California, company that has been 
cautious about the computer nov- 
el. “The book author has to know 
what software can and cannot do," 
says Trip Hawkins, president of 
Electronic Arts. He says that just 
putting an author’s name on a 
package is no sure sign of success. 
“Consumers have seen so much baloney 
that they discount it pretty heavily.” 

But the computer novel in its formative 
stages seems to have risen above that 
level. Science fiction authors are actively 
involved with the adaptations of their 
work, the translation of their achievement 
onto a floppy disk. “We're not using it in 
place of a movie or book, but for its own 
value,” says Byron Preiss, who is design- 
ing the Rendezvous with Rama, Fahren- 
heit 451, and Dragonworld games. Preiss 
has long friendships with both Clarke and 
Bradbury; he recently collaborated with 
Bradbury on a book, Dinosaur Tales. 

Preiss has also known Clarke for a 
number of years. Recently they worked 
together on The Sentinel, a collection of 
short stories, and Preiss is helping Clarke 
with his autobiography. Together they 
worked on the problems of turning 
Rendezvous with Rama into a computer 
game. 

“ Rendezvous posed real problems," 
Preiss says. In the book, Rama is an 
artificial satellite 10 miles deep by 2 miles 
wide. “How do you simulate that in a 
game?” Preiss asks. “You would have to 
have thousands of rooms.” Yet he says the 
design team succeeded. “We have told the 
story faithful to the book in a different 
way.” 

In the book, Clarke tells of an astronaut 
who explores a mysterious cylinder in 
space. The cylinder has its own wind- 
storms, artificial sunrise, and oceans. “In 
the novel, you can’t go everywhere,” 
Preiss says. “You can only go where 
Clarke takes you. In the game, you can 


virtue of self-sacrifice for a greater cause.” 

The Heinlein offering from Baen will be 
Glory Road, which was a 1963 novel. Baen 
says that like the protagonist of the novel, 
the game’s protagonist will have sidekicks 
Star and Rufus to gather information. The 
game player will have to keep the 
sidekicks alive in order to finish the game. 
“It's the most ambitious game ever,” 
Baen says. 

Then there’s Inferno, Escape 
from Hell, a fantasy based on the 
novel by Poumelle and Niven. 

Baen says the game’s environs are 
quite similar to those of Dante’s 
Inferno. “You have to go circle by 
circle to the very heart of dark- 
ness. Only through that fashion 
can you ascend through purgatory 
to heaven.” 

Author Stephen R. Donaldson 
will have a large hand in creating a 
package called Animal Lover. 

“You are a futuristic detective 
going into a private animal pre- 
serve where it's suspected a 
murder has taken place,” Baen 
says. Intelligent animals roam the 
preserve, and some will kill. But 
the protagonist is banned from killing any 
of them. Among the inhabitants of the 
world, notes Baen, are “bomb-throwing 
bunnys and berserk grizzly bears.” 

If some of the themes in computer 
novels sound vaguely familiar, it's proba- 
bly because they build on the work of 
Infocom. That firm showed others how 
much could be done to enhance the 
vocabulary and sophistication of the com- 
puter novel, and improved the "parser,” 
the program within the game that inter- 
prets the player's commands. 

Infocom injected humor and creative 
flair into games like Plane tfall and Infidel, 
packing amusing materials such as old 
maps or postcards into the packages. "All 
good fiction manipulates the reader on all 
different kinds of levels,” says Michael 
Berlyn, a senior project manager at 
Infocom, author of its games Suspended 
and Infidel, and a published science fiction 
author himself. “It does it by building up 
small, reinforcing things. The effect be- 
comes cumulative. Then you really feel 
that you’re there.” 

Infocom has toyed with the idea of 
working with other science fiction au- 
thors, but Berlyn says the company right 
now “has no deals with anyone.” In fact, 
Infocom is unusually reluctant to use 
outside authors at all. “We’re not actively 
seeking out writers to submit proposals or 
outlines,” says Berlyn. “Part of that’s 
because writing one of these is distinctly 
different from writing a novel. Fiction is 
linear. It has a beginning, middle, and end. 
It manipulates the reader step by step.” 
With the computer novel, the outcome is 


fluid and the script can play out in circles 
or other shapes, he says. 

Berlyn is wary of the push to adapt 
existing novels to the computer. “I 
personally think if it’s not done superla- 
tively, it will be a joke,” he says. 

Infocom also shuns the use of computer 
graphics in its games, asserting that the 
player’s imagination is more powerful than 


Author Michael Crichton 

any such image. “We take the stand that a 
paragraph is worth a thousand pictures,” 
Berlyn says. 

Infocom’s games have always appealed 
to the experienced computer user, and 
novices often complain they are too 
difficult to master. Executives at both 
Trillium and Baen Enterprises are aware 
of that criticism and say that their games 
will be easier to play. Trillium includes a 
book with each game including little hints 
for the player to decode. Infocom is also 
moving in new directions; it just released 
its first computer novel for teenagers, and 
industry sources say the company is also 


Amazon, by Michael Crichton, features a parrot sidekick. 


j 
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cross it, plot it, and travel its length. It 
really is what Clarke envisioned." 

Since Clarke rarely travels and lives in 
Sri Lanka, an island country off the 
southern tip of India, Preiss had to 
correspond rather than meet with him 
while developing the game. He sent grid 
maps to Clarke to explain what the game 
designers were doing. “He seemed to 



Arthur C. Clarke (left) plays Rendezvous with 
Byron Preiss (center) and David M. Harris. 


respond to it tremendously,” Preiss says. 
Recently Clarke left his island refuge and 
made a trip to New York to get a thorough 
preview of the game. 

As powerful as the computer is for 
making a novel come alive, Preiss says 
that computer novels suffer because of the 
inadequate memory in the current genera- 
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tion of personal computers. "It's like 
telling a writer, do the novel, get it to me 
by Thursday and only use 112 pages,” 
Preiss says. Thus, like many other 
computer novels, especially those that use 
graphics, such as Sierra On-Line’s The 
Dark Crystal or Broderbund’s Mask of the 
Sun, Trillium’s games often come on more 
than one diskette. 

Despite the limitations posed by the 
hardware, science-fiction authors have not 
found it a damper on their creativity. In 
fact, much of the impetus for this new 
form of game has come from curious 
authors themselves. “Samuel Delaney and 
Alfred Bester both expressed their frus- 
tration to me,” Preiss says. They wanted 
to do more with a book than they can do. 
. . . Once we understand what this 
medium offers, then we can start fully 
using it.” □ 
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ARTIFICAL INTELLIGENCE MYTHS 

Makers’ claims at odds with definition 


BY PEGGY WATT 

Reporter 

T he term artificial intelligence (AI) 
conjures up images of wise, perhaps 
sinister, human-like machines such 
as HAL in the film 2001: A Space Odyssey. 
Owners of the Computer Literacy Book- 
store in Sunnyvale, California, report the 
field is this season’s “hot topic,” and their 
AI shelf is stuffed with recent books on the 
subject. The term pops up often in product 
promotions that try to prove just how 
smart the advertised program or comput- 
er is. 

The truth of the matter, however, is 
that real artificial intelligence is not yet 
available on microcomputers. The term is 
being used and abused widely, almost to 
the point of losing its usefulness as a 
description. While the facts are not 
necessarily as glamorous as the hype, 
early attempts at putting artificial intelli- 
gence techniques to work on personal 
computers may lead to products that offer 
wider potential than anyone outside inten- 
sive AI research circles realizes. 

There’s no program that is, in and of 
itself, “artificial intelligence,” but the 
principles of AI can be applied in many 
common ways. “Whenever anybody says, 
‘I’m selling AI,’ I’m suspicious,” says Dr. 
S. Jerrold Kaplan, chief development 
officer for Teknowledge, a Palo Alto, 
California, firm that builds knowledge- 
engineering systems, and soon will an- 
nounce a product with AI applications. 

"Look at the words artificial intelli- 
gence. It’s named to attract attention and 
get funding. If it had been called symbolic 
programming, I suspect the popular inter- 
est would not be as great.” That term 
might be less inspired, but Kaplan con- 
tends it’s more accurate. “The science of 
AI is a set of techniques for program- 
ming,” he says. The number-crunching or 
word-processing programs represent spe- 
cifics, in numbers or words; AI programs 
represent concepts and ideas, explana- 
tions and relationships. 

The American Association for Artificial 
Intelligence (AAAI) uses a broad definition 
of AI, one that may add to the confusion 
for those outside the field. The Associa- 
tion’s founding president, Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University computer science director 
Allen Newell, notes, “AAAI is aimed 
squarely at basic knowledge of what 
constitutes intelligent action and how it is 
possible for computers to exhibit it.” 

The capability to learn from experi- 
ence, to understand and speak natural 
language as opposed to mathematical-type 


computer commands, to assess informa- 
tion and draw a new conclusion rather than 
merely match up data, and the generally 
undefinable possession of “common 
sense” are all often mentioned as the 
characteristics of artificial intelligence. 
But that doesn’t stop the robot builder 
who claims his creation uses artificial 
intelligence because “it does what I tell it 
to” or the software firm that declares it 
makes “the first Al-based” product of its 
kind, then admits it’s not really AI, but 
uses some of the same theories. 

“Asking what is AI is a bit like asking a 
physicist what’s physics,” says Peter E. 
Hart, president of Syntelligence in Menlo 
Park, California. “The answer is, what a 
physicist does.” One problem is that there 
has only recently emerged a cadre of AI 
scientists: Stanford University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (MIT), and 
Camegie-Mellon University are the three 
institutions most often mentioned by those 
in the field as the centers of academic 
research in this intriguing field. 

While the leading scientists often come 
from computer-science backgrounds, co- 
operative efforts such as the Heuristic 
Programming Project at Stanford are a 
blend of several scientific disciplines, with 
researchers interested in creating a 
database of information that would also 
become the foundation of an expert 
system. 

Artificial intelligence techniques — 
basically, developing a computer program 
that can learn, reason, and deduce in 
emulation of human intelligence — will 
grow to be a $2.8 billion industry in the 
U.S. market by the end of the decade, with 
the most growth after 1986, when today’s 
research projects come to fruition, accord- 
ing to DM Data, a Scottsdale, Arizona, 
research firm. Much of that industry will 
be made up of the cluster of AI- 
development companies located just north 
of their computer-company counterparts 
in Silicon Valley, according to many of 
those involved in such research. Within 
just a few miles of Stanford University in 
Palo Alto, California, are more than a half- 
dozen firms honing and producing pro- 
grams that use artificial intelligence 
technologies. 

One of these firms, SRI International, 
has operated an Artificial Intelligence 
Center for 20 years. The Midpeninsula 
area was also a natural home for the 
American Association for Artificial Intelli- 
gence, a 4,800-member scientific society 
founded in late 1979 to encourage cooper- 
ation in research and promote the concept 
in interdisciplinary research. With an 


office in Menlo Park, California, and two 
full-time office staff members, the society 
has a slate of officers that features some of 
the heavyweights in the field: Edward 
Feigenbaum of Stanford, author of The 
Fifth Generation; Nils Nilsson of SRI; 

Allen Newell of Camegie-Mellon; Marvin 
Minsky of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and current president John 
McCarthy, who coined the term artificial 
intelligence in 1956 in an application for a 
grant to do research in the field. McCar- 
thy, the developer of Lisp — the computer 
language of choice for much AI develop- 
ment — is now involved in AI research at 
Stanford University. 

While early research was, of course, 
done on mainframes, artificial intelligence 
developments remained confined to larger 
systems even after the introduction and 
development of the first microcomputers. i 
Only in the past few years, as micros have 
gotten more powerful and capable, have 
they been taken seriously as vehicles for 
AI applications. Still, most companies 
developing AI products carry out their 
research on larger systems as well as ^ 
microcomputers. 

One of the initial examples of AI in 
action was Eliza, a computerized psycholo- 
gist developed by Joseph Weizenbaum at 
MIT in the mid-1960s. The machine- 
shrink has been adapted from its original 
mainframe form to microcomputers by the 
Artificial Intelligence Research Group in 
Los Angeles. 

Eliza perpetuates the conversation 
with a user on the other side of the 
keyboard in the Socratic tradition. The 
program draws questions through word 
recognition and association from com- 
ments typed in by the human participant. 

"Most people buy Eliza simply as a way 
to show off their computers to friends,” 
says Steve Grumette, president of AI 
Research Group. Though the program is 
sold as a novelty rather than as an 
alternative to human counseling, its ap- 
pearance on micros in a complete, even 
enhanced, version of the original is a 
testimony to the advances in the field and a 
hint of greater things to come. 

Expert systems are among the first 
attempted applications of artificial intelli- 
gence techniques to microcomputers. 

Many of the products that claim to be AI- 
aided expert systems, however, rely on 
mathematical matching principles rather 
than intelligence. The AAAI observation 
is: “don’t tell the program what to do, tell 
it what to know.” The knowledge stays in 
the knowledge base; the true expert 
system will grab the knowledge items it 
needs to answer the question presented. 

True Al-aided expert systems have 
great potential for the future. Software 
with special expertise could instruct 
humans in the repair of cars or household 
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appliances — or even computers. Physi- 
cians envision a “second opinion" being 
available from a mechanical assistant; and 
scientists note innumerable potential uses 
both in the lab and in the field. 

“Al-enhanced software will create 
hundreds of specialized products with 
totally new applications and markets,” 
says DM Data vice-president Loretta 


Mahoney. Her firm recently completed a 
study of trends in artificial intelligence 
research and uses. “The possibilities are 
just emerging from academia,” she says. 
“Every business person could have an 
electronic assistant.” 

A few products on the market carry 
claims of being “expert systems” and, 
sometimes, “artificially intelligent.” Some 
of them are billed as the only AI or “true” 
expert system available. One AI research- 
er suggests the user ask the computer 
how it reached its suggested conclusion: if 
it can’t explain why, the program’s not as 
expert as it claims to be. 

A similar test is advised for products 
with natural-language capabilities, a char- 
acteristic sometimes cited as a “proof” 
that artificial-intelligence techniques are 
part of a program. But natural language, 
which allows the user to communicate 
with the computer in common language, 
or even slang, instead of computerese, is 
not necessarily reached through imple- 


menting artificial intelligence precepts. 
The test is how rigid the syntax must be: if 
the computer can understand a question 
typed in plain English, but only if the nouns 
and verbs are in a certain order or among 
some basic phrases in its vocabulary, the 
program isn’t as “intelligent” as its 
creators would have users believe. Still, 
natural languages — true AI or not — 


offer a familiarity that encourages comput- 
er novices. 

“People say, ‘With this I think I can 
deal with a computer,’ ” says William Rice, 
president of Excalibur Technologies of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, which recent- 
ly introduced Savvy, a natural-language 
data-base. Savvy has an associative memo- 
ry, and tests for patterns of words and 
phrases using algorithms to translate 
natural-language input into machine lan- 
guage. Reportedly, it even tolerates 
misspellings and typos. A similar program 
aided by AI principles is Clout (called Cleo 
in development), introduced by Microrim 
as a natural-language interface to its R- 
base database systems. 

Safeguard Business Systems of Fort 
Washington, Pennsylvania, introduced the 
Natural Language Software Package for 
MS-DOS machines last month. The pack- 
age offers customer-account functions 
through simple English commands, includ- 
ing abbreviations. Safeguard says the 


computer even asks for clarifications in 
conversational English. The product 
passes the AI definition test as filling “the 
ability of a computer to learn, reason, and 
solve problems, akin to human intelli- 
gence,” according to Don Alvin, company 
vice-president. 

There is little doubt, however, that the 
potential for computers that can under- 
stand everyday language is only beginning 
to be tapped. Industry watchers foresee 
machines that speak several different 
natural languages translating documents 
from one language to another. Computers 
could feed their own databases by “read- 
ing” materials and filing them. An ad- 
vanced spelling checker could do more 
than suggest alternative spellings to what 
it sees as a possibly misspelled word. It 
could actually choose and insert the 
correct spellings — and possibly correct 
grammar and punctuation and reword a 
sentence or two. 

“It [artificial intelligence] is likely to 
have a significant impact on the way 
people program, because in the end it’s 
much more natural to work with symbolic 
terms than math algorithms," Teknowl- 
edge’s Kaplan says. He sees the develop- 
ment as another technological advance 
that enhances working with computers. 

Some of the most active AI research is 
in areas of recognizing a speaker’s intent, 
determining relationships among several 
sentences, and understanding nonverbal 
communication. Related applications in- 
clude voice-activated computer commands 
and visual recognition, tools that once 
developed will be readily usable by robots. 
Artificial intelligence development is being 
monitored by robotics developers, since 
some of the same learning abilities, 
environmental sensing, and other adjust- 
ments can help create a more useful robot. 
The rapidly increasing use of industrial 
robots underscores the potential role of 
intelligent robots in the factory. Androbot 
founder Nolan Bushnell glibly predicts that 
civil rights for “intelligent robots” will be 
an outlandish crusade of the 1990s. 

The language of artificial intelligence is 
moving onto microcomputers, too. Gold 
Hill Computers of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, recently introduced Golden Com- 
mon Lisp, which adapts Common Lisp (a 
dialect funded by the Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency) for personal 
computers. The language has the endorse- 
ment of professor Patrick H. Winston, 
director of the Artificial Intelligence 
Laboratory at MIT and author of LISP, 
which was revised in the second edition to 
include the new Common Lisp standard. 

“Historically, personal computers have 
a reputation much like the field of artificial 
intelligence; they were initially pretty 
good at games but not really very 
practical,” says Stan Curtis of Gold Hill. □ 
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NEW PROGRAMS 

Typing tutor for the PC, PCjr: Individ- 
ual Software’s Typing Instructor is an 
integrated typing-instruction program 
that runs on the IBM PC, PC XT, PCjr, 
and compatibles. The software uses the 
computer’s graphic capabilities to teach 
key location and finger placement in a self- 
paced tutorial. It introduces beginners to 
typing basics, offers speed- and accuracy- 
building material, typing tests, and skills 
evaluations, and includes a word-process- 
ing introduction for experienced typists. 

The Typing Instructor is menu-driven 
and runs under PC-DOS or MS-DOS 1.0 
and 2.0 with a minimum of 128K random- 
access memory, one double-sided disk 
drive, and a monochrome or color display. 
The package includes one interactive disk, 
and a users’ guide for customizing the 
keyboard graphics to represent the PC, 
PCjr, or compatible keyboard. The pack- 
age sells for $49.95. 

Individual Software, 1163-1 Chess 
Drive, Foster City, CA 94404; (415) 341- 
6116. 

Recipes for financial decisions: The 
Apple II becomes a personal financial 
adviser with Electronic Arts’ Financial 


Cookbook. The program contains formulas 
that produce answers to financial ques- 
tions, which eliminates the need for 
calculators and spreadsheets. 

Using the software's 32 different 
recipes, you can answer such questions as 
“How much do I need to save to send my 
child to school?’’ or “Is it better to lease or 
buy a car?’’ You can also figure returns on 
investments, mortgages, tax rates, the 
effects of inflation, and the effectiveness of 
tax shelters and IRAs. 

If you want to figure how much to save 
each month to have $20,000 (in current 
buying power) in five years, you supply 
interest rates, tax rates, and inflation 
rates. The Financial Cookbook shows that 
with a 6% inflation rate, you must save 
$390 a month. With a 12% inflation rate, 
you must save $513 a month. 

Versions of Financial Cookbook for the 
IBM PC, PCjr, Commodore 64, and Atari 
800 will be available later. The Apple 
version costs $50. 

Electronic Arts, 2755 Campus Drive, 
San Mateo, CA 94403; (415) 571-7171. 

BPI for the Apple lie: Six business- 
software packages for the Apple lie are 
available from BPI Systems, makers of 
accounting packages for other machines. 

The products available for the lie — 


General Accounting, Accounts Receivable, 
Accounts Payable, Payroll and Inventory 
Control, and Budget and Analysis — will 
be followed by BPI’s personal series later 
this summer. 

All business packages sell for $425 
each, except Budget and Analysis, which 
sells for $195. 

BPI Systems, Inc., 3423 Guadalupe, 
Austin, TX 78705; (512) 454-7191. 

Educational games for very young or 
handicapped children: S.A. Softwares 
and the Centers for the Handicapped 
Individualized Learning and Development 
(CHILD) have published Color Learning as 
the first in a series of educational software 
products. Color Learning has four interac- 
tive games for recognizing and matching 
colors. Advanced features include comput- 
er voice, control over color combinations, 
and control over speed. 

An Apple II Plus or Apple He with one 
disk drive and video display is required. 
Voice-synthesis equipment and Apple- 
compatible paddles are optional. Color 
Learning sells for $29.95. 

S.A. Softwares and the CHILD Center, 
10611 Tenbrook Drive, Silver Spring, MD 
20901. 

Christine McGeever 


"Volkswriter Deluxe..." the critics' choice! 

Thirty word processing programs were reviewed ... no other program 
received a higher overall evaluation than Volkswriter Deluxe." 

Software Digest Ratings Newsletter, January 1 984 

"If WordStar™ set a standard . . . Volkswriter Deluxe sets a new standard 
for transparency, simplicity, and speed. You can learn Volkswriter in under an hour 
. . . because it does so many things exactly the way you think they should be done." 
"VOLKSWRITER DELUXE is the best buy in the IBM-PC™ writing tool arena." 
Charles Spezzano, Whole Earth Software Review, January 15, 1934 
"Volkswriter Deluxe ... a simple way to word processing power . . . 
for writers who like to think." Washington DC Capital PC User's Group Vol. 3, # 4 
"Lifetree . . . provides exceptionally helpful and competent assistance 
to registered owners, and the company's update policies 
are excellent." 

"In sum, this is a unique word-processing program." 

John Lombardi, Reviewer, InfoWorld, April 16, 1984 






LIFETREE 

SOFTWARE INC 

41 1 Pacific Street 
Monterey, California 93940 
(408) 373-4718 / TWX 176786 


We couldn't have 
said it better 
ourselves! 

Suggested Retail Price: Volkswriter Deluxe 
$295 for the IBM-PC, PC compatibles, 

Tl Professional m and TRS-80 Model 2000 ™ 

IBM-PC is a trademark of International Business Machines. 

Tl Professional Computer is a trademark of Texas Instruments. 
TRS-80 Model 2000 is a trademark of Tandy Corp. WordStar is 
a trademark of MicroPro. 

© 1984 Lifetree Software, Inc. 
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Headquarters 

231 East 55th Street 
New York NY 10022 
1212) 355 1506 


East Coast 

S T Videocassette Duplicating 
500 Willow Tree Road 
Leonia. NJ 07605 
(201)947-6450 


Midwest 

VCA Duplicating 
2440 S Wolf Road 
Des Plaines IL 60018 
(312) 298-7700 


Southwest 

VCA Duplicating 
4131 Directors Row 
Houston. TX 77092 
(713) 682-8600 


West Coast 

VCA Duplicating 
5102 Argosy Drive 
Huntington Beach CA 92649 
(714) 895-2225 


VCA Duplicating Corporation 

A VIDEO CORPORATION OF AMERICA COMPANY 


THE RELIABLE, DEPENDABLE DUPLICATORS. 


What does America’s foremost 
videocassette duplicator know 
about duplicating diskettes? 


William B. Fbllett 
President of 

VCA Duplicating Corporation 


Everything. 

Because magnetic media duplication is our 
business. And it has been for the past 15 years. 

We’ve already got over 200,000 square feet of 
technical facilities at work daily for companies 
like IBM. Sony and Time-Life. At work on 
projects just like yours. 

We’ve already got the systems in place to make 
your diskette copies, whether you need 200 or 
2 million. 

We've already got the people who know about 


labeling, package assembly, inventory and fulfill- 
ment services. 

We're already geared to put your product in the 
proper hands according to schedule. Your schedule. 

All of which is precisely why VCA Duplicating 
ought to be your duplicator. 

When it comes to diskettes, it’s all the same 
to us. 

Call Stuart McCorkindale, Manager, Computer 
Diskette Services, at (201) 947-6811. 
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ELECTRONIC ANTICS 


Scott Mace 

FIRST STAR ROCKS AND ROLLS 



N ew Atari president James Morgan 
may have come out of the cigarette 
and soft drink industries, but he’s 
right about at least one thing when he says 
the American public is, by and large, 
“mazed out and shot out” when it comes 
to computer games. Of the thousands of 
arcade games created for personal com- 
puters over the past few years, most owe a 
lot to one of a very few coin-operated 
games. To wit: Space Invaders, Pac-Man, 
Q-Bert, and Star Raiders. 

Thus, when I see someone do 
something truly innovative, tru- 
ly unique with an arcade-style 
home-computer game, I get 
excited. And I want to tell the 
world about it. This week, the 
game that generated that kind of 
excitement is First Star Soft- 
ware’s Boulder Dash (by Chris 
Gray and Peter Liepa; for Atari 
computers; $29.95 for disk or 
tape, $34.95 for cartridge; IBM 
PC and PCjr version available in 
August), quite possibly the best 
arcade-style game of the year. 

I say that because, although 
it looks like one, it is far more 
than just another maze game. 

First Star has created a strange 
and fascinating world that is, in 
effect, a giant series of rock 
piles. Your job is to pilot the miner 
Rockford through the caves that contain 
these rock piles, and collect as many 
jewels as you can in a short time. 

Rockford’s big problem is that as he 
goes digging through cave walls, he 
dislodges heaps of boulders, sending them 
crashing downward. If Rockford is under- 
neath any of the slides, he gets wiped out. 
Fortunately, if he moves quickly enough, 
he’ll avoid being caught. Boulder Dash 
comes with 16 caves, and like other good, 
recent arcade games (notably River Raid), 
it allows you to elect to start at the first 


cave or at one of several advanced ones. 

Rockford needs to learn some pretty 
tricky moves to collect enough jewels in 
each level. Opposing him are a number of 
strange foes, including the Butterflies, 
which turn into jewels when they explode. 
Unfortunately, they annihilate Rockford 
on contact. So do the Fireflies, which blow 
up when he drops a boulder on them. 

One of the creepiest menaces in 
Boulder Dash (and a helpful one in Level 
M, when it explodes Butterflies) is the 
Amoeba, a gurgling green blob that grows 
over the earth and air. If the Amoeba gets 
too large it turns into a screen full of 
boulders. Rockford can’t pass through the 
Amoeba, either. 

The variety of different caves First 
Star includes, each with its own name, is 
astounding. Each on its own would be a 
respectable game. Level I, called Greed, is 
a tantalizing arrangement in which boul- 
ders and jewels trickle through twin sieves 


one by one and collect at the bottom. The 
secret to winning seems to be burrowing 
your way through lodes of jewels quickly 
and tunneling to the top without being 
caught in the resultant slides. 

First Star went with the latest in 
graphics in the Atari version of the game. 
The fast-action screen scrolling, which lets 
you move across a much larger playing 
field, is stunning, and is showing up in 
more and more games. First Star’s pro- 
gramming skill also shows up in another 
game, Flip and Flop (by James Nangano; 
for Atari computers and the Commodore 


64; $29.95 for disk or tape, $34.95 for 
cartridge). This game proves that just be- 
cause the main character jumps only dia- 
gonally, in a simulation of 3-D, that doesn’t 
mean you’re in for a refried Q-Bert. 

It’s a giant grid out there in Flip and 
Flop land, with ladders to different floors 
and specially bordered squares you must 
capture to complete each level. On the 
first level, you control Flip the Kangaroo, 
hopping towards your bounty. Then — 
whoops! — the world turns upside down 
for the second level, and you maneuver 
Mitch the Monkey, the first game charac- 
ter I’ve seen to complete a maze hanging 
by his fingers. The continuing trade-off 
between walking and hanging changes 
your whole outlook on movement and 
strategy. 

The grids run past the borders of the 
screen, and the screen neatly scrolls to 
keep your character near the center of the 
action. The trouble is, you have to 
remember what parts of the grid 
you’ve captured, even when 
most of the grid is off the screen. 
If that weren’t bad enough, 
flying nets and a relentless 
zookeeper try to capture Flip 
and Mitch, who have to lure 
their foes to the sticky squares, 
which hold any character prison- 
er for a second. 

After this one, 1 have a new 
appeal for the joystick makers. 
At least one of them introduced 
a joystick that locked out the 
diagonal positions to improve 
our performance on maze 
games; now, could we please 
have a joystick that locks out 
horizontal and vertical, leaving 
only diagonal positions? This 
newest wave of games with Q- 
Bert-type movement makes such a game 
controller necessary. 

Until that happens, I may never be 
completely mazed out. 

Recently, I received this letter from 
James A. Lisowski of South Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: 

In the May 7 Electronic Antics 
column you say, "The Macintosh is the 
first computer with a game built into 
read-only memory (ROM)." Not so. Since 
the 1970s, the Bally Home Library 
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Boulder Dash is an innovative game from First Star Software. 
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Computer (or Astrocade Arcade, as it is 
now known), included not one but two 
games resident in ROM, plus a high- 
resolution “paint” drawing program 
and a scrolling multifunction video 
calculator, also in ROM. 

Game number one is Checkmate, the 
classic “snake game” that acts like the 
Tron Lightcycle game. Since the Bally has 
four-player joystick controls, from zero to 
four human players could compete a- 
gainst the remaining computer-con- 
trolled players. Game two is Gunfight, in 
which two Texan players try to shoot each 
other amidst cactus and moving wagons. 

The paint program allows zero to four 
persons to make on-screen [high-resolu- 
tion] drawings in several colors, and line 
widths with the ability to “rotate” color 
hues. If “zero players” is selected, the 
computer generates symmetric, colored 
“rug” patterns on its own. Bally Basic, 
which includes sound, graphic, and 
joystick commands, is a ROM plug-in, as 
are other game and educational car- 
tridges. Aside from its classic status, for 
providing all of these features in the 
1970s for less than $300 to $400, the 
feature I like best is the joystick hand 
controller that provides a pistol-grip body 
with matching trigger “fire” button, a 
top-mounted 8-way joystick that is also a 
twist-type potentiometer game paddle. 

I love the Mac too, but the Bally is a 
classic! 

Intrigued by this letter, I did some 
checking. I knew that Astrocade had filed 
under Chapter 1 1 last year, a victim of the 
collapse of the video-game market. But, 
game aficionados, take heart — Astrocade 
is now out of Chapter 1 1 and promises to 
rise from the ashes. 

Astrocade spokesperson Kathleen Rus- 
sell says the company has very few retail 
outlets right now, but you can buy the 
Astrocade game system by mail order for 
$69.95 plus shipping and handling, and the 
company throws in three ROM game 
cartridges for free. As mentioned, before 
Astrocade went bankrupt, the game 
system sold for $300. You can send your 
sheckels to Mary Cuellar, Consumer 
Services, Astrocade, Inc., 6531 Double- 
tree, Columbus, OH 43229. 

My biggest question is, what next for 
the Unknown Game Machine? Russell says 
two new games, Solar Conqueror and 
Cosmic Raiders, came out in February, 
and you can still buy the Basic cartridges 
and other goodies such as the pistol-grip 
hand controllers ($59.95 a pair). The 
Arcade has two pint-size controllers built- 
in. The company is looking for new 
dealers, and Russell assures me the 
company will spring back with new 
hardware and software. 

Stay tuned, all. □ 


Quick-Plan 

The Executive Protect Planning System 


ON MS DOS FOR : 

SDSDQID RAINBOW + 

IBM pc 

pc 

HEWLETT • 

Ic/J PACKARD HP 150 


i *Data General Desk Top 


Quick • Plan is a menu driven system using Time, Cost and 
Resources. A variety of event relationships including start to start, 
finish to finish, finish to start and start to finish give the manager 
maximum network flexibility. LAGS and TAILS give added power. 
The memory resident system provides rapid graphical answers. 
The system uses 384 K of core plus a graphics option. 



Mitchell 
Management 
Systems Inc. 


FORMERLY STRUCTURAL PROGRAMMING INC. 

Weslborough Office Park 2000 West Park Drive 

Westborough Mass 01581 USA 

Telephone |617| 366-0800 TWX 710-347-1054 


Registered Trademarks of Digital IBM Wang Hewlett Packard Data General 
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Get these free. 


Buy KnowledgeMan™ and get 
K-graph and K-paint free! 

The Knowledge ManagerfKnowl- 
edgcMan for short) gives you more 
data management capability than 
dBASE II? Plus integrated infor- 
mation management so powerful, 
PC Magazine called it a “milestone 
in micro software design? And now, 
fora limited time, when you buy 
KnowledgeMan you get K-graph 
color graphics facility plus the 
K-paint forms painting component, 
both absolutely free! 

Display KnowledgeMan data 
with K-graph. 

Turns rows and columns of 
numbers into easy-to-read graphs, 
barcharts, pie charts and plots. 
Watch raw data come to life before 
your very' eyes. 

Paint forms with K-paint. 

Produce highly polished, custom 
forms that make data entry' easier 
and data display more meaningful. 
The color forms are created 



instantly as you move vourcursor. 
Extend your limits. 
Knowledge-Man’s seamless inte- 


gration includes data management, 
a third-generation spreadsheet, a 
high-level query language, and 
much more. Its structured program- 
ming language lets you create and 
execute programs supporting even 
your most intricate modeling needs. 

You get all the power of Knowl- 
edge-Man’s integration with busi- 
ness graphics and high-impact 
forms painting. All in one package- 
all for the price of KnowledgeMan. 
See your participating dealer today. 

Offer available only for PC DOS 
2.X. K-graph requires an IBM color 
graphics card or equivalent. 

Mien) Data Base Systems, Inc.; 
P.O. Box 248, Lafayette, IN 47902 

KnowledgeMan, K-graph, and K-paint arc 
trademarks of Micro Data Base Systems, Inc.; 
dBASE II is a registered trademark of Ashton- 
Tate; IBM is a registered trademark of Inter- 
national Business Machines, Inc. 



The Knowledge Manager from MDBS 
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GRAPHICS GAIN SOPHISTICATION 

High price tags are still a barrier for most artists 


BY TOM SHEA 

Reporter 


T elevision commercials are usually 
considered a bane of modern life, like 
smog, dandruff, and traffic jams. But 
that didn’t stop artists in attendance at the 
recent National Computer Graphics Asso- 
ciation (NCGA) conference in Anaheim, 
California, from admiring the commercials 
shown on giant color TV sets at the 
Disneyland Hotel. And with good reason: 
video commercials and station-identifica- 
tion sequences showcase the highest level 
of computer-assisted graphics that artists 
have achieved so far. 

Knots of people gathered around ten 
large-screen color TV sets that were 
continuously running commercials. Stun- 
ning video sequences featured, among 
other things, bright green caterpillars, 
animated Flair pens, and a Norelco razor 
that rode on a computer-generated roller 
coaster, then leapt into the hand of a 
young actor who needed a shave. 

Probably fewer than two dozen video- 
production houses in the world are doing 
work like this. To achieve such computer- 
graphics effects requires minicomputer- 
based systems or larger ones. 



Tke fhzt color slide produced on Via Video’s 
■netv System H The system links to IBM PCs. 


IFor the personal-computer user, the 
creation of sophisticated, animated graph- 
ics csontinues to be very expensive. Still, 
suppliers of computer-graphics equipment 
have recognized the proliferation of 
desktops — especially the IBM PC and 
compatible machines — and have extend- 
ed chunks of high-end graphics capabilities 
down to the smaller machines. 

A high-end microcomputer such as Via 
Video’s System II (based on the Motorola 
68000 chip) equals the minis in power, but 
its $97,500 price tag means that design 
studios, rather than individuals, are the 
likely customers. 

Other computer-graphics vendors are 



Genigrapkics’ Series 1000 creates professional 
charts and graphs on the IBM PC. 

tapping into personal computers in two 
ways: One approach is to build links that 
allow the personal computer to drive the 
high-end graphics capabilities of a more 
expensive machine. Via Video’s System II, 
for instance, uses a built-in IBM PC and 
can support a network of other PCs 
connected by RS-232 ports or by modems. 

The second approach is to cram 
specific, limited graphics capabilities — 
such as those provided by Cubicomp’s 
solid-modeling software or by the illustra- 
tion-quality hardware available for the 
Mindset — onto personal computers. 

Both strategies enhance the picturing 
power of desktop computers, which have 
been limited until recently to a basic 
charting function that made them suitable 
only for creating simple bar graphs or pie 
charts. Such charts are widely used in 
everyday business reports, but for making 
a presentation to the executive commit- 
tee, higher quality graphics are desirable. 

The next level is accordingly called 
presentation-quality graphics, which per- 
mit fancier graphs, exploded pies, stacked 
bar charts with several kinds of color- 
coded information displayed simultaneous- 
ly, and three-dimensional shading. 
Presentation-quality graphics also have 
nearly typeset-quality labeling capabilities 
in several sizes and fonts. Sometimes it is 
also possible to illustrate the graph with 
simple line drawings. 

The next level of graphic sophistication 
produces illustration-quality art work. 
With this capability, an artist could create 
a good copy of the Mona Lisa. Computer 
systems complex enough to provide this 
capability often offer other bonuses that 
oil-paint techniques don't have: the ability 
to reduce, enlarge, or copy parts of the 
picture, for instance. 

Illustration-quality graphics are new in 
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the desktop-computer range. Only the 
newer 16- and 32-bit systems have the 
capability and only a few, the Mindset 
computer chief among them, are set up to 
deliver it. 

The capabilities to animate the illustra- 
tions you create and to output them to film 
or directly to videotape characterize the 
top of the line broadcast-quality graphics. 
Systems with these capabilities start 
around $100,000. Action sequences from 
the movie Tron and the “promo” se- 
quence that Home Box Office uses to 
introduce a film are examples of broadcast- 
quality graphics. 

Micro graphics currently fall some- 
where near the middle of this spectrum: 
IBM PCs have presentation-quality pictur- 
ing capabilities, but it is hard to find true il- 
lustration-quality graphics on a desktop. 
As personal computers become more 
powerful, they will gain illustration power. 
Via Video, in Santa Clara, California, 
decided to make its new System II 
graphics microcomputer more powerful 
rather than bring down the price. 

The original System I was an S-100 
CP/M-based computer with a lot of 


graphics software and peripherals. With 
the System II, Via Video has jumped to a 
68000-based machine (upgradable later to 
the faster 68020 chip) that runs the Unix 
operating system. 

But with graphics systems, the basic 
computer architecture doesn’t tell the 
whole story. Like a 90-pound weakling 
encased in heavy armor, a graphics 
computer must “wear” specialized 
peripherals to be useful. These peripherals 
add to the prices of the basic hardware and 
software. Extra memory and lots of disk 
storage are musts; digitizing tablets and 
special cameras are as important to an 
artist as keyboards are to the average 
computer user. 

Via Video’s new machine, which will be 
shipped in August, offers very high (2048 
by 2048) picture resolution, along with a 
50-megabyte hard disk (25 megabytes 
fixed and 25 removable). 

The system comes with a color video 
“flash” digitizing camera that lets the 
artist input a photographic image in less 
than a second. This “flash camera” is 
handy for mixing real-world images with 
artwork. Suppose an artist wants to make 


it seem that Mickey Mouse played football 
for his high school. He could digitize the 
team photo, digitize a picture of Mickey 
Mouse, and superimpose the mouse image 
over the star quarterback. 

An IBM Personal Computer with 640K 
of random-access memory (RAM) is built 
into the System II as the console, thus 
enabling the special-purpose graphics ma- 
chine to also use off-the-shelf software for 
the PC. The console PC can be connected 
in a local-area network to other PCs or to 
mainframes. Communications software 
would enable remote Personal Computers 
to act as remote workstations for the 
System II. (Remote-workstation software 
costs $565 per copy.) 

Either the IBM PC that acts as the 
system console or a remote PC can drive 
the larger graphics computer to create 
presentation and business graphics. This is 
Via Video’s link to the personal computer. 
With it, the PC can create high-resolution, 
fully labeled professional graphs of all 
descriptions. It’s even possible to throw in 
a digitized photo as an illustration or 
background. 

Genigraphics, the General Electric 



A lthough many artists are still intimidated by all the 
equipment of a computer-graphics workstation, seeing 
one in action can change their opinion. 

Graphics workstations that are able to produce illustration- 
quality artwork or better generally cost $50,000 or more — a 
serious price barrier for an individual artist. In spite of that, a 
small but growing number of computer artists have mastered 
graphics workstations by Via Video, Dicomed, Genigraphics, 
Aurora, and others. Since the 
machines are usually owned 
by graphics houses that pro- 
duce business-oriented art 
work from nine to five, 
artists must wait until after 
office hours to use the ma- 


Rob Fisher simulated 'Galaxy' before constructing it of brass and 
stainless steel. The 90-foot work hangs in a Boston office building. 


chines for their own projects. They rent time on the computer, 
or — just as commonly — work on the system by day for the 
company and stay late to have fun. 

“Almost nobody I know has their own system,” says Marilyn 
Abers, an artist who works for Slider Technology in San 


Francisco. ‘Pfeople using these systems are doing things for 
broadcast or for a magazine. . . . People are a little loath to tell 
people how they get access to a system, because if a lot of peo- 
ple start getting: access to the machine you use your time will be 
restricted, tou can only do it after hours.” 

For these would-be Picassos, there is no little coffeehouse on 
the Left Bank where they can meet with fellow artists to discuss 
life, art, and graphics techniques. Yet graphics artists notice 
each others’ work, and there is a grapevine for news about jobs 
and the merits of different computer-graphics equipment. 

Graphics conferences such as those of ACM/SIGGRAPH 
(the Association for Computing Machinery’s Special Interest 
Group on Computer Graphics) and the National Computer 
Graphics Association (NCGA) provide a way to meet and swap 
stories and techniques for integrating art and computer 
technology. At the recent NCGA conference in Anaheim, 
California, sculptor Rob Fisher told how he uses computer 
modeling to> build the large-scale, complex works of art with 
which he adonis the inner spaces of buildings and malls. Inspired 
by the gigantic natural phenomena, Fisher used a computer 
simulation to create a four-story scuplture called “Northern 
Lights” for the atrium of the Playboy Hotel/Casino in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

More recently, Fisher, who lives in Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, 
used a computer to model a 90-foot sculpture of stainless steel 
cables and brass tubes called “Galaxy.” It now hangs in the tow- 
er of a Boston office building. 

Other means of sharing information among computer artists 
are emerging. 'Tm begining to put together a database of 
people who are interested in getting training on graphics 
computers or of people who are already trained and are looking 
for work,** says Lynn Weingarden, an account executive with 
Visual Images in Santa Clara, California. The company setting 
up the database is Computer Graphic Resources, P.O. Box 
26629, San Francisco, CA 94126. 
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spinoff company in Liverpool, New York, 
is another big player in the high-end 
computer-graphics market. The firm has 
taken a different approach to bringing the 
IBM PC into the graphics fold. The Series 
1000 is essentially a business-graphics 
computer based on the IBM PC or PC XT. 
The Series 1000 costs $17,000, which 
includes the IBM PC, frame buffer, 
software, and a 10-megabyte hard disk. 
This is Geographies’ low-end graphics 
computer. The next step up, the 100D, is 
a desk console that is capable of producing 
illustration-quality art. It sells for 
$66,900. The Series 1000 software 
creates professional-looking charts and 
graphs. With an optional digitizer tablet, 
the user can draw or trace simple line 
drawings and fill them with color. 

Genigraphics recently came out with a 
digitizing tablet for the Series 1000, as 
well as text-creation and communications 
software. The communications software is 
essential because Genigraphics provides 
users with hard-copy outputs (color slides) 
through its network of 20 service centers. 
Series 1000 users transmit their graphics 
over phone lines to one of these centers. 
At the Genigraphic centers, the images 
are enhanced and converted into high- 
resolution slides, prints, or viewgraphs, 
which are then sent back to the user via a 
next-day delivery service. 

Another graphics workstation that 
incorporates the IBM PC XT is called 
Slidetech, from a new company of the 
same name in San Francisco (its number is 
[415] 221-4164). Slidetech is a graphics 
terminal — hardware box, high-resolution 
color monitor, keyboard, and digitizing 
tablet plus appropriate software — for 
creating 35mm slides of charts, graphs, 
and drawings. The new company charges 
$25,000 for the system, not including the 
PC XT (you supply that), which is used 
simply to store the artwork created on 
Slidetech. Custom cameras to create the 
slides cost another $35,000 or $45,000. 
In addition to producing high-resolution 
color images (2000 by 2600), the software 
includes a program that draws perfect 
curves between points. 

For twice the cost of an IBM PC, 
Cubicomp of Berkeley, California, can turn 
a PC into a powerful graphics system that 
is capable of putting out a lot more than 
fancy pie charts. The firm’s CS-5 graphics 
system costs $9,700 and consists of a 
graphics display generator (with IBM PC 
interface board and cabling) and solid- 
modeling software that lets you create 
three-dimensional, shaded-surface, full- 
color solid models. High-quality solid 
modeling, which has applications in engi- 
neering, design, architecture, animation, 
and other fields, was previously available 
only on mainframes and minicomputers. 

“The CS-5 system rivals solid-model- 


ing systems costing ten times as much in 
terms of image quality, speed, and variety 
of user options,” boasts Edwin Berlin Jr., 
the president of Cubicomp. The software 
lets the user create images of solid objects 
out of points and polygons. With the CS-5, 
you can then render the object as a 
wireframe or a shaded-surface image. In 
either case, the software automatically 
removes the hidden lines and surfaces. 
The system also takes into account an 
imaginary light source, and organizes the 
shading to be consistent with the source, 
even when the object moves around. 

Mindset, of Sunnyvale, California, is 
still the graphics champ for low-end 
microcomputers. Its Mindset personal 
computer offers near-illustration-quality 
color graphics in an MS-DOS machine that 
costs $3,400. (That includes the Mindset 


mouse, graphics software, and a red- 
green-blue color monitor.) 

The Mindset was one of the few micro 
stand-alone graphics systems at the 
NCGA conference. The firm even had an 
answer to the question that bedevils every 
graphics-computer maker: “What about 
hard copy?” The firm announced an 
agreement to offer the Diablo Series C 
ink-jet printer through Mindset dealers. 
The ink-jet printer uses a 16-nozzle 
printhead to produce more than 1,000 
colors in five intensities. The Series C 
printer reproduces conventional letters 
and numerals as well as bit-mapped 
illustrations. The printer costs $1,299, 
bringing the cost of a complete Mindset 
computer system with hard-copy output 
capability to $4,700. The printer uses 
either paper or transparent plastic. □ 


VIDEOSHOW ADDS POLISH TO SLIDE SHOWS 


T wo products aimed at users who 
want to produce their own profes- 
sional-looking slide shows — and 
executives who want to display presenta- 
tion-quality graphics with an overhead 
projector — were announced recently 
by General Parametrics of Berkeley, 
California. 

VideoShow, a dedicated electronic 
box about the size of a small briefcase, 
reads color charts and graphs off a 5 Vi- 
inch diskette and displays them on a 
color monitor. The VideoShow box is 
essentially a dedicated micro with a built- 
in disk drive. It costs $2,395 and 
performs the single function of showing 
full-color, presentation-quality slides. 

A speaker using VideoShow can 
advance to the next slide using a hand- 
held remote controller similar to a TV 
remote-control device. VideoShow pre- 
sentations can be customized and 
changed in minutes. 

According to the company, the wide 
color range and clarity of the images are 
the result of a new display technology 
called MacroVision, which uses 
microdots instead of pixels. This technol- 
ogy enables the graphics display to have 
up to 1 ,000 colors and 1/2000 horizontal 
position accuracy (HPA). 

The slides are created using another 
new General Parametrics product, 
Picturelt software, which costs $595 
and runs on the IBM Personal Computer 
and compatible machines. New users can 
master the process of slidemaking in 30 
minutes, says company president Her- 
bert Baskin. 

The software creates 25 kinds of bar 
charts, graphs, pie charts, and word 
charts, but no drawings or illustrations. 
The program is remarkably devoid of 


jargon and mercifully lacks the array of 
options and choices that can bewilder 
nonprogrammers. 

After you’ve created the slides on a 
personal computer, you remove the 
diskette, insert it into the VideoShow 
box, and connect the box to a color TV, 
monitor, or projection TV set. 

VideoShow is designed for showman- 
ship. You use the wireless remote 
controller to control the presentation — 
advancing the slides, moving a pointer, 
building overlays, even showing the 
slides out of order if you wish. The 
remote-control feature lets the present- 
er concentrate on the effectiveness of his 



presentation rather than fiddling with 
the keyboard of a computer. 

VideoShow selects a variety of dis- 
solves, wipes, and segues as transitions 
between individual slides. You can speci- 
fy a particular transition, let the machine 
pick one for you randomly, or dispense 
with fancy transitions altogether. 

The VideoShow micro uses an Intel 
8086 micrprocessor with 256K of ran- 
dom-access memory (RAM). The 
Picturelt software runs on any IBM PC 
or compatible. It requires 128K of RAM 
and runs under the PC-DOS operating 
system. 
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d latest 
upgrade. 

$ 200.00 


MENT SYSTEMS 


R upgrade. 

$ 0.00 


R:BASE,' the hottest-selling relational database management software 
on the market, is now even better! And we’ve already sent R:BASE 4000 
registered owners this new version absolutely free of charge.* 

Now R:BASE gives users greatly expanded programming capability. 

It lets them do conditional processing. Update multiple files from one input 
form. And post transactions. All the capability they need to program 
quickly, efficiently and easily. 

Of course, version 1.1 works with R:BASE CLOUT,' the artificial 
intelligence program that lets users talk to their computer in plain English. 
For maximum ease of use. 

We’ve been shipping R:BASE 1.1 since April 7th, and now we’d like to 
send you a demonstration packet of the new R:BASE and R:BASE CLOUT 
for only $14.95 (plus shipping). Just call 1-800-547-4000, Dept. 879. In 
Oregon, or outside the U.S., call 1-503-684-3000, Dept. 879. We’ll show you 
how to upgrade your profit picture. 


'Until September 1st, owners who have not previously 
registered will receive R:BASE version 1.1 automatically 
upon receipt of their license agreement from Microrim. 


R: BASE 

FROM MICRORIM 
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USED COMPUTERS ARE SELLING 

Dealers say there are more advantages that just low prices 



Ty Allison (left) bought a used computer for his photo lab. 


BY JIM BARTIMO 

Senior Writer 


S pringing up around the country is a 
new type of computer dealer selling 
an old type of computer — the used 
computer. Once found mainly at hobbyist 
flea markets called swap meets, the used 
computer has found more friends in the 
estimated 20 used-computer outlets that 
were launched within the last year. One 
dealer in used personal computers esti- 
mates that 3% of all computer sales are 
used machines, and he's optimistic that the 
share will increase to 50% within the next 
three to five years. 

While some industry watchers doubt 
that the market will grow that quickly, 
potential buyers are discovering that there 
are advantages to acquiring used ma- 
chines, a fact that could spur continued 
growth. Savings of 10% to 20% over the 
prices of currently available new machines 
are common, and the used machines often 
come complete with software, boards, 
printer, and modem bundled in. Though a 
new Apple He with one drive now costs 
$995 and a used Apple II Plus may cost 
$950, the used computer will most likely 
include a peripheral or two and software 
for the price. 

“Price is the main advantage, but you 
also get an integrated system that some- 
one else has gone through the agony of 
configuring," says Jerry Nims, editor in 
chief of the Computer Classified 
Bluebook, a publication similar to the 
familiar bluebooks in the used-car busi- 
ness. The Reno, Nevada, publication 
prints the going rates for used microcom- 
puter systems of some 600 brands. 

Another advantage of buying used 
machines is that if a computer chip does 
not fail within the first 90 days of use, it 
probably never will. “I work on more new 
machines than used because the used 
machine has been burned in,” says Mark 
Couch, cofounder and service manager for 
the Mountain View, California, used- 
computer store, Interstate Computer 
Bank (ICB). Unlike most vendors of used 
machines, ICB offers its own 90-day 
warranty period on any machine it sells. 

Nims says that a secondary warranty is 
important to the buyer of used equipment 
because, unlike integrated circuits, the 
mechanical parts in disk drives and 
printers break down in accordance with 


the amount of use they 
receive. “The wear and 
tear on printers does tend 
to mount up,” says Nims. 

To make sure the com- 
plete system is in running 
order, Nims suggests that 
users work with the ma- 
chine for at least an hour 
in the store before pur- 
chasing it. 

Not all used computers 
are bought and sold in 
retail outlets. Buyers 
searching for a second- 
hand bargain can peruse 
computer classified ads 
and take advantage of 
call-in computer-broker- 
age services. About one- 
third of the four-year-old 
Computer Shopper of Ti- 
tusville, Florida, is filled 
with classified advertise- 
ments. Editor Stan Veit 
says the market for used 
micros “will grow as inno- 
vation in new machines 
drops off.” 

For a 10% commis- 
sion, the Boston Comput- 
er Exchange will list 
computers on its database 
and match callers with the 
machines they’re inter- 
ested in. “We never take possession of the 
machine, we link people who want to sell 
with people who want to buy,” says 
company president Alex Randall. “If you 
called in with a machine for sale, you’d talk 
to one of the brokers, and he’d look up a 
similar system configuration on the 
database. You could aim your price higher 
if you have time to wait, or come in lower if 
you're in a rush.” 

But determining the worth of a used 
machine is not always that easy. The 
Trade Broker, a used-computer dealer in 
Mercer Island, Washington, became so 
concerned with price standardization that 
it began publishing the Used Computer 
Bluebook. “We establish prices from 
advertised rates in the marketplace and 
we use our own judgment," says editor 
Scott Hirsch. 

The Computer Classified Bluebook 
was established because, “it appeared to 
me that there was a vacuum for people 


who wanted to trade up their micros,” 
says editor Nims. “Dealers are reluctant 
to take trade-ins, so people need to know 
what their machines are worth. They also 
need to know for insurance and assess- 
ment needs.” 

The used machines sold most often are, 
not surprisingly, the most popular ma- 
chines on the market: Apple IIs, Radio 
Shack models, and IBM Personal Comput- 
ers. “The most requested micros are the 
ones that are popular on the regular 
market,” says Hirsch, who also says, 
“There is no doubt that the absolute king 
of the used micro is the Apple II family. 
The name recognition is important, and 
we estimate there are 1.11 million of them 
in the marketplace.” 

The market fluctuates in relation to the 
new-computer market. “It’s a market that 
goes in phases,” says Veit. “When Radio 
Shack comes out with a Model III, the 
Model I’s start to get sold.” 
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Similarly, when the Apple lie was 
introduced last month and the price of the 
lie was lowered by Apple, the prices for 
used Apple II-series machines went into a 
tailspin. That illustrates one of the pitfalls 
of the used-computer market: the various 
price books are published quarterly or less 
frequently, yet “a computer’s price can 
change three times in one week,” accord- 


ing to David Blank, general manager of 
ICB. 

Supply and demand also vary from one 
region to the next. The Boston Computer 
Exchange claims that it has more listings 
than there are buyers on the East Coast; 
ICB on the West Coast says it has more re- 


quests than computers. Similarly, Randall 
claims that he trades at least one IBM PC 
per day while ICB complains of an IBM PC 
shortage. 

Home machines such as those made by 
Atari and Commodore, as well as most 
machines built to use the CP/M operating 
system, are in very low demand, though 
Kaypro portables and the Osborne I 
maintain a constant level of demand, 
according to Randall. 


A used Osborne I once cost about 
$800, and at that relatively low price many 
buyers aren’t afraid to experiment with 
microcomputers. “We didn’t have to 
worry about losing a lot of money if we 
couldn’t figure it out,” says used-comput- 
er buyer Ty Allison, who uses his Osborne 
to nm his San Francisco photo lab, 
L’lmage. “None of us has any experience 


with computers, and for $800 we've 
gotten a lot out of it.” 

Allison uses Ashton-Tate’s dBase II 
database program to keep track of his 200 
accounts, including billing, inventory, and 
payroll for five employees. “With an 
Osborne, you don’t get any support 


anyway, but the local users’ group has 
been helpful beyond belief,” says Allison. 
Of his next computer purchase, Allison 
says, “I'd be inclined to go with another 
used Osborne.” 

Though Allison and many dealers are 
enthusiastic about the used-computer 
market, there are those who have doubts 
about its prospects. One reason for their 
skepticism is that the cost of new 
computers is tumbling faster that the 


WHAT ARE THEY WORTH 

ON THE USED MARKET?* 

Apple lie 

$810 

Apple II Plus 

$760 

Apple III 

$1,495 

Lisa 

$5,410 

Macintosh 

$2,435 

Franklin Ace 1000 

$875 

Franklin Acel 200 

$1,780 

IBM PC 

$2,010 

IBM PC XT 

$4,650 

Kaypro II 

$1,005 

Kaypro 4 

$1,495 

Osborne 1 

$360 

Osborne Executive 

$485 

Radio Shack 


Model 1 

$110 

Model 2 

$1,200 

Model 4 

$1,340 

•From Volume 3 of the Used Compute 

Guide. The 

Hansen Publishing Company. P.O. Box 1 194. Mercer 

Island. WA 98040. Prices listed are 

typically for 

machines that include additional memory , disk drives 

or other hardware. 



depreciation rate of most used machines. 
Steve Bennett is editor in chief of the 
Computer Price Alert, a Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, newsletter that monitors 
the prices of new machines, software, and 
peripherals. He says the rapid and continu- 
ing drop in new-computer prices means 
that sellers of used products must end up 
charging considerably less than they 
originally paid for the product. “I called 
the Boston Computer Exchange to try to 
sell some software,” Bennett said. “I was 
supposed to sell a $500 package for $30.” 

The grandfather of the used-computer 
market agrees. Sonny Monosson, chair- 
man of American Used Computer of 
Boston, made his fortune selling used 
minicomputer and mainframe computers 
to large businesses. “We investigated the 
used micro market and we saw we couldn’t 
make any money in it,” Monosson said. 
“There was a reason why the used [mini / 
mainframe] computer business came about 
— the machines cost a lot of money when 
new. The micro technology is moving too 
fast.” 

As with most used merchandise, there 
is generally no way to know the history of 
a used computer. ICB gets many of its 
computers from new-machine dealers who 
have taken a trade-in but don’t want to 
deal in used hardware. Beyond that, the 
company will not reveal from whom it 
acquires its used machines, except to say 
that the used-computer business relies 
largely on contacts. □ 


One advantage of buying used micros 
is that if a computer chip does not 
fail within the first 90 days of use, 
it probably never will. 



Mark Couch (left) and Dave Blank of the Interstate Computer Bank 
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HP USER PRINTER COSTS $3,495 

Low price expected to ‘create quite a splash’ 


BY KATHY CHIN 

Reporter 

A s part of its long-term strategy to 
storm the consumer market, 
Hewlett-Packard (HP) has unveiled 
what it says is the lowest priced laser 
printer for the personal-computer market. 

The HP LaserJet was recently intro- 
duced with a price tag of $3,495, a fraction 
of the cost of many laser printers on the 
market. In 1983, the average price of a 
“low cost” laser printer was $16,000, 
according to analyst Bob Katzive of 
Gnostic Concepts in Menlo Park, Califor- 
nia. He predicts that the prices 
of those machines will drop to 
$10,000 by 1985. “This compa- 
ny definitely will create quite a 
splash in the marketplace,” 

Katzive says. “In fact, they may 
have priced it lower than they 
needed to.” 

The laser technology of the 
LaserJet printer provides a rela- 
tively crisp resolution that com- 
pares favorably with the 
sharpness of letter-quality print- 
ing and exceeds the resolution of 
dot-matrix printers. The 
LaserJet, with a maximum reso- 
lution of 300 dots per inch, will 
print up to eight pages a minute 
(300 characters per second) and 
permit the use of several type 
fonts on one page. 

If HP’s laser printer is the harbinger of 
future units, it may have widespread 
impact on the printer market, according to 
George Colony, president of Forrester 
Research in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
He says that plummeting prices will cause 
laser printers to replace daisy-wheel 
printers: “It’s definitely a terrific price.” 
The HP printer, which should be on 
sale this month, is compatible with the 
company’s new lap-size portable comput- 
er, the Model 150 touch-screen computer, 
the IBM PC, and PC-compatible machines. 
HP is developing the hardware to connect 
the LaserJet to its line of minicomputers. 
The printer’s noise level is about 55 
decibels, says Bob Granger, product- 
marketing manager for HP. He says that’s 
about as loud as the hum of an office fan. 

At first glance, the laser printer looks 
exactly like a copier, and that’s no 
coincidence. The machine design and the 
printing mechanism were created by 
Canon, the Japanese office-copier manu- 
facturer. HP supplied the computer tech- 
nology to drive the printer. 


Hewlett-Packard’s LaserJet printer 
uses a laser and photocopying techniques 
to produce printed material. Information 
to be printed is first stored in a small 
amount of memory inside the printer. A 
laser beam, activated by information 
present in that buffer, is aimed at a light- 
sensitive drum that is similar to those used 
in copiers. As the beam sweeps back and 
forth, it traces the desired image on the 
drum, which attracts a toner chemical. 
The drum applies the toner chemical to a 
sheet of paper and heat fixes the image. 
More expensive laser printers often use 
the heat of the laser beam to bum precise 
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images directly onto the paper. 

The LaserJet prints one page at a time 
from top to bottom, rather than line by 
line, says product developer Larry Haley. 

It will reproduce a direct copy of a screen 
display only from the HP- 150. The 
product has a limited capability to produce 
graphic images: its limited memory will 
not allow full-page printing of graphics. 

The printer is designed to operate with 
all major software packages, but “depend- 
ing on the software, printing can be kind of 
clumsy,” Haley says, “it varies from 
package to package.” When users are 
ready to print, they can modify the print 
command with a few keystrokes. “We will 
have instructions that will tell users how to 
create [a] table or data which describes the 
printer,” he says. According to Haley, 
companies such as Lotus, MicroPro, 
Microsoft, Softword Systems, and BPI will 
update future versions of their 
software products to facilitate 
smooth operation of the 
LaserJet. 

HP intends to lure customers 
with the LaserJet’s compact size , 
as well as its price. The printer 
measures about 12 inches tall, 

18 inches wide, and 28 inches 
deep. The LaserJet features a ' 
disposable toner cartridge that 
can be purchased for $99 and 
comes with a 12-point courier 
font. Optional cartridges with 
different combinations of fonts 
can be purchased separately for 
$220 each. 

It will print on standard letter 
and legal-size photocopier bond * 
paper. HP product manager Bob 
Granger says that the LaserJet will handle 
labels, colored paper, and overhead- 
transparency film. 

Hewlett-Packard has traditionally of- 
fered office products in the high-end of the 
market with its minicomputers and medi- 
cal devices. Four years ago, it entered the 
laser-printer market with sophisticated 
printers that cost up to $93,000. 

The LaserJet will compete with low- 
end laser printers developed by Xerox, 
Sony, Hitachi, and Fujitsu. Imagen, based 
in Mountain View, California, recently , 
unwrapped its newest and most inexpen- 
sive laser printer. The new Imagen 8/300 
sells for $9,950. The product also uses the 
removable Canon cartridge, operates at 
the same speed, and offers the same 
resolution as the LaserJet. Unlike the 
Hewlett-Packard printer, the Imagen 
prints on any type of paper and comes with 
seven built-in fonts. 

“The laser printers are a market 
driven strongly by office automation,” i 
says Katzive of Gnostic Concepts. “The 
quality of laser printing may substitute 
[forj in-house typesetting.” □ I 



Hewlett-Packard’s new LaserJet printer is relatively compact. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 

Hercules color card for the IBM PC: 

The Hercules Color Card for the IBM PC 
performs all the same functions as the IBM 
graphics monitor/adapter card, and in 
addition supplies a parallel-printer port not 
found on the IBM card. Measuring only 
half the size of the IBM card, the Hercules 
card slips into one of the short expansion 
slots in the PC XT as well. 

The card runs all color graphics 
software for the IBM color card, including 
Microsoft’s Flight Simulator, Logo, and 
SuperCalc3. It also provides high-resolu- 
tion graphics for the PC's monochrome 
display. The card sells for $245. 

Hercules Computer Technology, 2550 
Ninth Street, Suite 210, Berkeley, CA 
94710; (415)540-6000. 

Etherseries links TI Professionals, 
IBM PCs to Ethernet: The Etherseries 
from Texas Instruments provides hard- 
ware and software to connect TI Profes- 
sional computers and IBM PCs to 
local-area networks. The series works 
with standard "thin” Ethernet cable and 
transmits at a maximum rate of 10 million 
bits per second. 

The EtherLink package includes a 
plug-in board designed for user instal- 
lation, and software to connect a personal 
computer to Ethernet. EtherShare is a 
program that allows many owners to share 
fixed-disk resources; EtherPrint allows 
printer sharing; EtherMail provides elec- 
tronic-mail capabilities such as sending 
messages, memos, documents, and files to 
other network users. 

Thin Ethernet cabling is lighter in 
weight and more flexible than the stan- 
dard-issue wiring, making it easier to 
install and route. Each segment can 
measure up to 1,000 feet in length. 
Couplings push on and lock with a twist, 
and connect directly to the EtherLink 
Controller card. 

EtherLink hardware sells for $899. 
EtherShare and EtherPrint sell for $500 
apiece, and EtherMail sells for $750. 

Texas Instruments, P.O. Box 809063, 
Dallas, TX 75240; (214) 995-2011. 

Computer cassette for Commodore 
64 and Vic 20: The Cardcorder DC/1 
data cassette player and recorder comes 
ready to plug in and use for storage and re- 
trieval of computer data with Commodore 
computers. It handles up to 120 minutes of 
tape and has all the functions of a standard 
cassette player. The Cardcorder sells for 
$59.95. 

Cardco, Inc., 300 S. Topeka, Wichita, 
KS 67202; (316) 267-6525. 

Christine McGeever 


Lower Price! 

We make C easy . . . 


. . . and work! 

Whether you're a seasoned pro or just 
getting started with C, our Eco-C C 
compliler has everything you need. 

•A full C compiler, including long, 
float and double. 

•A library of more than 100 functions 
for faster program development. 
•The compiler generates assembler output (Zilog mnemonics) for processing 
with Microsoft's MACRO 80 assembler and linker, both of which are included 
in the price. 

•Extremely efficient code (e.g., Knuth's "seive" executes in 15.8 seconds). 

•For a limited time, we include a copy of the C Programming Guide. The Guide 
and the Eco-C compiler provide an excellent environment for learning C. 

Perhaps the best news is that we've lowered the price of Eco-C to $250.00 and it 
includes a user's manual, the Guide and MACRO 80. Eco-C requires a Z80 CPU 
and CP/M (an 8088 version in the 2nd quarter). To order, call or write: 


Trademarks: Eco-C (Ecosoft), MACRO 80 (Microsoft), CP/M (Digital Research), Z80 (Zilog) 



6413 N. College Ave. 
Indianapolis, IN 46220 
■coaoFTffma (317) 255-6476 
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Herbie Briggs has 
just destroyed the myth 
that all floppy discs are 
created equal. 


They seem equal. Until you look at 
the seams. 

That’s where equality ends. 

Most companies seal their discs with a 
spot here, a spot there. Leaving most of 
each seam not sealed at all. 

Sooner or later, the seams might do what 
comes naturally: they bulge. Warp. Pucker. 
Open up. 

Pens, pencils, fingernails— even a four- 
year-old’s, like Herbie— can catch and snag 
in those wide open spaces. 

That’s sloppy. And dangerous. Because 
if you put a sloppy floppy into your disc 
drive, it can jam your drive. Ruin your drive 
head. Lose your data. 

So much for their seams. Ours are 
different. 


THE SLOPPY FLOPPY: 



Mcmorex uses a process we developed, 
called Solid-Seam Bonding. 

Solid-Seam Bonding seals shut every inch 
of every seam of ever)' Memorex*floppy disc. 
Tight as a drum. That makes the Memorex 


floppy stiffen Stronger. And your data safer. 

To resist bulging, warping, puckering, 
or opening up. 



To resist all the things that can jam 
your drive, ruin your drive head, or lose 
your data. 

Which proves that a Memorex floppy 
disc isn’t equal to all the others. It’s better. 

Solid-Seam Bonding is just one example 
of the extra care that goes into every 
Memorex floppy disc. Be it 8” 5 W’ or the 
new 3Vi" Extra care that lets us guarantee 
every Memorex disc to be 100% error-free. 

The next time you’re buying a floppy 
disc— or a few hundred of them— just 
remember this: 

It’s always better to be safe than sloppy. 

For more information on the full line 
of Memorex quality computer media 
products, including computer 
tape, call toll-free: 800- 
222-1150. In Alaska 
and Hawaii call collect: | 

408-987-2961. 



Memorex is a registered trademark 
of Memorex Corporation. 
c 1984 Memorex Corporation 
A Burroughs Company 


Your Data. When it matters, make it Memorex" 

MEMOREX 


Copyrighted material 



Now You Can'\3»* e 3£ 
The “Protect” Feature of 
MICROSOFT® BASIC 



UJSJPROTEX Unlocks Your Software So 
a Expand your software to accommodate 
/the growth of your business. 

H Customize off-the-shelf programs, 
ffl Perform those “impossible” changes, 
ffl Re-design program screens. 

BRearrange information on invoices. 

H Revise statement layout. 
flCRevise and modify printout formats, 
ffl Re-dimension arrays for easier use with 
/larger engineering problems. 

B Customize data files. 

S^LExpand present programs, 
ffl And much, much more . . . 


You Can: 


UNPROTEX IS EASY TO USE 

• Insert BASIC Diskette In Your First Drive, 

• Insert UNPROTEX Diskette In Your Second 


Dbiive, 


• Execute UNPROTEX, And In About One Mimure . . . 

• You Will Be Able To LOAD And Then LIST Yornr BASIC Program. The Protect 
Feature Of BASIC (SAVE, “PROGNAME. BAS”,P) Will Be Transparent 

• And You May Now Modify Your UnProtected BASIC Program For Your Custom 
Requirements. 


Compatible With ALL Programs Written in Microsoft® BASIC! 

UNPROTEX IS AVAILABLE FOR $199.95 POSTAGE PAID FROM: 

SOFOCLEZ 

INCORPORATED 

VISA or MasterCard • Telephone 800-255-555CF • Extension 765 
Post Office Box 45334 • Department I • Baton Rouge • Louisiana • 70895 
(Specify 8-inch SS/SD CP/M80® or 5 14 -inch MS^-DOS Diskette) 

CP/M is a registered trademark of Digital Research Inc. MS is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation Memoir is- a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation 

(Reader Inquiry Number For Complementary Membership In The SOFOCL3Z’ CLASSIC SOFTWARE GROUP) 


BEHIND THE SCREENS 


Steve Gibson 

COLORS OF THE RAINBOW 



I f you've been lying awake at night, 
wondering how a computer display can 
manage to show the colors of the 
rainbow, why Apple didn’t endow Lisa or 
Mac with that desirable gift, or why 
Princeton’s color RGB monitor displays 
clearer 80-column text than IBM’s, you’ll 
find your answers here. 

Our industry has a wonderful word 
that, unfortunately, describes the color 
CRT: kludge (pronounced kluj). A kludge 
is any solution that works, but one that 
you'd rather not take credit for, and that 
destroys the rest of your life (spent 
wondering if there weren’t a better way). 
Yes, unlike the monochrome CRT, which 
has a certain elegant purity, the color CRT 
is a mess of compromise and mechanical 
trade-offs ... the true kludge. 

Early in our exploration of the human- 
vision system, we discovered that the cells 
in the eye's retina respond to only three 
colors: red, green, and blue. (Does RGB 
sound familiar?) When we are seeing a 
yellow rose, a purple grape, or even a 
white knight (or a pink elephant), our eye 
is actually responding only to the amount 
of red, green, and blue reflected by the 
object. So, once upon a time, a clever 
company realized that by generating the 
proper amount of red, green, and blue 
only, a CRT could fool our brain into 
believing that it was seeing other colors. 

Wonderful theory, but how do we do it? 
To be able to show any mixture of red, 
green, and blue anywhere on the surface 
of the CRT screen, we obviously need to 
have all three phosphor colors every- 
where. Because that’s simply impossible, 
we compromise. Originally, the RCA 
approach placed a triangular arrangement 
of red, green, and blue dots in each of 
several thousand places on the screen. 


Steve Gibson is president of Gibson 
Laboratories, of Irving, California, and 
the developer of the Gibson Light Pen. 


That method has been replaced by 
something called the in-line (or Trinitron) 
method. In-line color compromises by 
dividing the screen into very thin vertical 
stripes of alternating red, green, and blue 
phosphor. (See Figure 1.) So now, even 
though we may not have a certain color 
exactly where we need it, it’ll be nearby 
— and the thinner the stripes, the nearer 
the color. 

But how do we individually illuminate 
just the color stripe we need? At the back 
of the color CRT are three electron guns, 
one for each color, and just in front of the 
colored phosphor stripes is the shadow 
mask. (See Figure 2.) The shadow mask is 
a series of vertical slots that line up with 
the color stripes. The slots are placed so 
that an electron gun's beam can hit only 
the phosphor stripes of the appropriate 
color. The wrong color stripes are hidden, 
or “shadowed,” by the mask. As the three 
electron beams are raster scanned togeth- 


COLOR CRT 



er (see last week's column [InfoWorld, 
June 11, 1984]), their intensities are 
controlled to produce the right brightness 
of red, green, and blue. 

Now comes the hitch — resolution. On 
the monochrome CRT, high resolution is 
achieved easily: as the beam scans from 
left to right it can be turned on and off 
more quickly, resulting in finer dots, more 
dots per line, and greater resolution. This 
does not work with a color CRT because 
we don’t have every color everywhere. If 
the computer tries to display a tiny red dot 
where blue is, the shadow mask does its 
job and blocks the red beam! 

Longer, 80-column text is less clear 
than 40-column text on color monitors 


because the dots that make up the 
characters are half the size. Tiny dots have 
less chance of peeking through the fixed- 
size slots in the shadow mask. Simple, isn’t 
it? 

The spacing between color stripes is 
called the pitch. A finer pitch, such as the 
one in the Princeton monitor, means that 
the stripes and slots are closer together 
and that there is a greater chance the right 
color is nearby. This is why the Princeton 
RGB monitor does a better job of 
displaying 80-column text than IBM’s 
RGB. You can see the difference. 

Whew! Now we’re ready to understand 
Apple’s difficult decision not to give us 
color displays on its Lisa and Macintosh. 

Superhigh-resolution color CRTs exist, 
but the kludge of today's color technology 
results in manufacturing and alignment 
headaches that demand a premium price. 
You could buy a second Mac instead! Only 
large organizations with limitless funds 



(like the U.S. Defense Department and, 
once upon a time, General Motors) are 
able to afford these displays. 

You must know that Apple would have 
loved to give us superhigh resolution and 
color, but in an affordable computer “for 
the rest of us” it is not to be today. I'd 
much rather have Apple's ultrasharp 
monochrome than compromise and end up 
with high-resolution color fuzzies. 

Your display-technology wish list prob- 
ably reads like mine: high resolution, color, 
affordable, flat, low power. The good news 
is that there are technologies in the lab 
today that do what we want. Someday 
soon, we'll be able to have our computers, 
and carry ’em, too. □ 
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THE CRUNCHING OF AMERICA 

Cap’n Crunch tries to resurrect his company’s image 



Cap’n Crunch at the fourth West Coast Computer Faire in San Francisco 


BY ALEXANDER BESHER 

Contributing Editor 


H acking the phone, hacking the 
computer, hacking this and that. 
. . . Hacking to me is taking things 
apart, figuring out how they work, 
whether it’s the telephone system, the 
Telenet system, or copyrighted programs, 
it doesn't matter . . . it’s hacking. Pirates 
hack copyprotected programs, 
phonephreaks hack the phone company, 
computerhacks hack computers, and 
that’s why hackers are hackers. . . . I'm 
just hacking on my own programs right 
now, that’s all I'm hacking on, yes, 
absolutely. — John Draper, aka Cap’n 
Crunch, president of Cap’n Software. 

Cap’n Crunch has just flown in from 
Hawaii, where he roosts for the winter. 
He’s in San Francisco to attend the West 
Coast Computer Faire. He’s here to 
establish marketing contacts for a new 
software package that he’s developing, 
one that he hopes will resurrect the image 
of his company, Cap’n Software. He’s 
looking to make a strong comeback. At the 
Faire, young programming geniuses make 
up a kind of Cap’n Crunch Youth Corps 
that follows him around. He refers to them 
as “unusual intelligence,” and they’re 
drawn to him like a magnet, attracted by 
his eccentric reputation as the Mad 
Hacker of phonephreaking. 

Some of the young techno-nerds who 
already know him are reluctant to be seen 
with him in public. Pranks at the Faire are 
kept to a minimum. Still, one or two of 
them get kicked out by the security guards 
for flying paper airplanes from the second- 
floor rest area into the auditorium below. 
A lady gets poked in the eye. The culprits 
are taken to the first-aid room to apologize 
to her before being tossed out into the 
street. 

John Draper, age 41, meets Walter, 
sweet 16, who probably began hacking 
while he was still in his mother’s womb. 
He’s a graphics wizard, and Cap'n Crunch 
needs his specialized knowledge for a new 
program he's hoping to release later this 
year. 

"He’s a very bright kid, I saw it right 
away,” Cap’n Crunch says. “He’s helping 
me write graphics routines. And I’m giving 
him experience on the IBM PC. All he 
knows is Apple. Walter wants to use my 
development system to write video games 


and have these games run on every 
computer — to have true portability even 
on video games.” 

Draper trades on such expertise. “Pm 
a tool man. That’s my bag. What I'm doing 
is developing the tools necessary to put 
out high-quality computer programs and 
products. I’m the guy who has all the 
development tools, and the more develop- 
ment tools I have, the more chance I have 
of competing with these big people who 
have 50 programmers on their staff, 
because 50 programmers working on one 
program is not as good as one programmer 
working on a program. Right now, I’m 
writing tools to do some of the things that 
programmers do so I can put together 
products very quickly. I've got tools that 
can crank programs out one after another 
in hours, instead of days and weeks.” 

Cap’n Crunch looks like a Wookie from 
the wrong side of the tracks, like some 
kind of amazing extraterrestrial terrier 
that has burrowed its way through the 
earth's crust. He’s got a testy temper, but 
he’s not mean, just naturally impatient, 
preoccupied, and otherwise zoned out. 
There’s a frizzy cactus of a beard on his 
face, he’s got Wild Man of Borneo hair, and 
his manic bright eyes focus on many things 
at once. 


"John is what might be classified as an 
idiot savant," says one of his two partners 
at Cap’n Software, Matthew McIntosh. “I 
mean, he’s not a genius. He’s not real 
intellectual. He’s not educated. But he 
really knows about phones. He’s got really 
good ears. When he was up in Alaska in the 
Air Force, he just hated it so much that he 
learned about electronics. This is one of 
those off-the-wall kids who had a strange 
upbringing. Later it got him into trouble, 
figuring out the phones. You know, he was 
taught the phones by blind kids who are 
extrasensitive to tones. He was bom in 
San Francisco and raised in California. His 
dad was a master sergeant in the Air 
Force, and they traveled around the world 
a lot.” 

The rest, as they say, is history: His 
delving into the mysteries of Ma Bell, 
discovering that the whistle in a box of 
Cap’n Crunch cereal (hence his “nom de 
phone”) had just the right pitch at 2,600 
hertz to blow into a Wats line. His free-di- 
aling blue-box days (“they claimed I made 
$500,000 in free calls,” he snorts, "when 
it was really more like only $500”). His 
meteoric rise into the Hackers’ Hall of 
Fame. Then the busts, two of them, a total 
of six months in prison — four months at 
Lompoc, California, in ’76, and then two 
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grim, hard-core months at Northampton 
State Prison in Pennsylvania in 77, when 
he had his back broken by cons who were 
eager to tap into his phone-phreaking 
secrets. 

After he got out of prison in 1977, 
Cap’n Crunch became interested in pro- 
gramming. "I made the jump because I 
found it very dangerous for my health to 
phone phreak,” he recalls. “I only had a 
rough idea of how programming worked. 
But I have this uncanny ability of going in 
and picking apart other peoples’ codes. It’s 
a skill I acquired from phone phreaking.” 

He soon developed a version of Forth 
on cassette because he didn’t have a disk 
drive. At the time he was using an Apple II 
that Steve Wozniak had given him. 
Between his two prison sentences, he had 
worked at Apple designing the hardware 
for a telephone interface. "Steve Jobs 
hates me because I got caught using the 
Apple phoneboard for hacking,” he cack- 
les. “He won't ever forgive me, won’t talk 
to me at all. . . . But Woz will, 'cause Woz 
is a hacker from way back. He enjoys it, 
but he doesn’t go out there actively any 
more. He can never be in a position to do 
that.” 

"We came out with the next version of 
Forth, 1.6, on diskette,” says McIntosh. 
“That was the first version of Forth on the 
Apple II. It didn’t do too well. John still had 
to complete his work furlough program, so 
he started developing EasyWriter in a 
recording studio down in the flatlands of 
Berkeley. He worked during the day, and 
went back in at night.” 

Cap’n Crunch’s next rendezvous with 
destiny occurred at the fourth West Coast 
Computer Faire in 1979 when EasyWriter 
was introduced at the San Francisco Apple 
Core Club booth, thanks to the connivance 
of McIntosh, who was then committee 
chairman for the group. "We were selling 
EasyWriter for $69 then,” says McIntosh. 
"But I got into trouble for showing the 
product at the booth. The following year 
Jim Warren made Cap'n Software fork up 
half the cost for the club’s booth space.” 

That was when Cap’n Software hooked 
up with Bill Baker’s Information Unlimited 
Software, which resulted in a contract to 
market EasyWriter for the Apple II and 
later the IBM PC. This is the same Bill 
Baker, now 28 years old, whom Fortune 
magazine recently knighted one of the six 
‘bnder 30, unknown millionaires” in the 
country. 

"He made $10 million off me,” Cap’n 
Crunch fumes. "You wanna know how 
much I made? I’ll give you a guess. ... It 
was nowhere near a million. Then he came 
up with EasyWriter II with a bunch of 
different people, and the EasyWriter II 
program caused a lot of confusion in the 
marketplace because people thought it 
was really the enhanced version of 


EasyWriter 1.1. Baker was the one who 
made the decision to market the 
EasyWriter 1.0, which gave EasyWriter 
its bad name because it had a lot of bugs in 
it. He released the program without my 
permission, although I wanted to work 
another two months on it.” 

“You have to consider,” McIntosh 
says, "that the IBM PC was released in 
August '81. You’re not going to release a 
computer and not have a word processor 
for it. IBM was going to take what there 
was even though it wasn’t really finished. 
Also, during the entire development time, 

I felt that IBM wasn’t coming clean on 
some of the things which had held us up in 
the software development stages. We told 
them about troubles we had with their 
machine that they then adapted. But they 
didn’t tell us about some of the changes 
that they had already made so that we 
could adapt EasyWriter to the IBM PC. 

“I’ve talked to other people who 
originally developed software for the IBM 
PC when it came out,” McIntosh says, 
“and nobody had the trouble that we had. I 
mean, they all had minis and mainframes 
to work off of, and all we had were the 
IBMs. We screamed that we needed 
better equipment. All we were doing was 
going from Apple to the IBM, and we had 
to build cables half the time because we 
had to transport information from one 
machine to the other.” 

Cap’n Crunch pulls into his parking 
space in his apartment block, and slips out 
of his Mercedes 240D, gingerly balancing 
the grocery bags filled with meat sauce, 
spaghetti, malt balls, and salad things, 
then he hulks down the anonymous 
corridor with sweaty carpeting and mus- 
tard yellow walls. 

The door opens onto a murky scene of 
half-lit clutter, water-on-the-boil with ear- 
lier remains of spaghetti (there wasn’t 
enough to go around), a police-band radio 
on the kitchen counter that the Cap'n 
Crunch Youth Corps is fiddling around 
with and, in the main R&D former living- 
room area, a four-track disc jockey's 
mixing board on which Cap’n Crunch 
mixes his music tapes for his own 
relaxation, a host of terminals, printers, 
cables, telephones in various stages of 
disintegration, dirty laundry, and an Apple 

II linked to an IBM PC with a humming, 
sleek Corvus 10-megabyte hard disk drive, 
Cap’n Crunch’s prime development tool. 

Cap’n Crunch gets in front of the Apple 
II. "Once I get my tools done, the writing 
of the program will be simple,” he says. 
'Tve got all the front work done. The 
program is such that the user interface is 
totally different from the program itself. 
What I’m doing is working on a user- 
interface design tool primarily to work on 
creating a user interface. So I can go to a 
publisher and say, ‘Oh, you want the menu 


this way? Sure, watch this,’ and play 
around and make it be that way. I’m 
writing a language that will allow me to 
write user-friendly. Normally, when peo- 
ple write programs, they go through it and 
write programs, and that’s it. They put 
everything together. They integrate user- 
friendliness right with the program. What 
Tve done is to separate the user- 
friendliness away from the program so I 
can go out and work on it separately 
without actually having to program. So 
that I can look around at the end-user- 
friendliness part of the program to see 
what other grunt work I have to do to 
make it even better.” 

McIntosh believes that both the devel- 
opment tool and the software package can 
be marketed, thus putting Cap’n Software 
right back in the major-software sea lanes 
again. Jolly Roger flag fluttering high. “It 
will have a communications, graphics, and 
a knowledge-base system,” he says excit- 
edly. “And it will have some artificial 
intelligence built into the knowledge-base 
system, which is pretty much a very 
sophisticated two-way relational database. 
It could be just the thing to capture 
people’s imagination again, the way that 
EasyWriter did when it first came out.” 

How would it differ from the other 
mainstream integrated packages on the 
market? 

“It would be a little more user- 
friendly,” McIntosh says. “It would have a 
little more of a hobbyist approach to it as 
opposed to a business approach. It would 
be easier for someone to walk in and do 
this program than it would be to do Lotus’ 
1-2-3, or Ashton-Tate’s Framework, or 
Microsoft’s Windows. I don’t think that 
Lotus is all that great. It’s all PR. It's the 
same with Ashton-Tate. dBase II is really 
hard to do. I think there are lots of ways of 
simplifying those programs. John's been 
working on this for the past two years 
now. Cap’n Software is going to surprise a 
lot of people in the industry when our 
program comes out." 

In the meantime, Cap'n Crunch is 
looking fierce as he tackles some last bit of 
stubborn code. “I have to do this, 
especially when I’m dealing with compa- 
nies that are so paranoid about people 
stealing their codes,” he says gruffly. “If I 
need to find out something about how to 
interface with MS-DOS, for example, I’ll 
pick MS-DOS apart and figure out how it 
does it. That’s how I learned most of my 
programming work, by unprogramming 
everybody else’s programs.” 

He grins diabolically. “If I don’t get 
enough documentation on a program from 
the company, then, of course, I’ll whip out 
my development tools, my lock-picking 
tools, and start going in there and picking 
things apart. My phone-phreaking tech- 
niques still apply.” □ 
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Q&A: PHILIP HWANG 

‘You have to design a computer that can be mass produced ’ 


BY KATHY CHIN 

Reporter 

K orean-born Philip Hwang arrived in 
the United States in 1954 with $50 
in his pocket. He is now chairman 
and founder of TeleVideo Systems, a $200 
million Sunnyvale, California, firm that 
started by cranking out low-cost termi- 
nals. TeleVideo entered the microcomput- 
er market in 1981, but also continues to 
produce a line of video displays. Its latest 
offerings include the TPC I portable 
computer and the desktop TS 803. The 
publicly held firm also makes printers, 
multiuser systems, and telecommunica- 
tions software. 

You started the TeleVideo empire in 
1975 with $9,000. Is it still possible 
to do that? 

I'm sure you can do it, but not in 
microcomputers. Look at Apple. Seven 
years ago there was no microcomputer. 
Steve Jobs came in with $450 and now 
Apple has become a billion-dollar compa- 
ny. Now, it's too expensive and competi- 
tive to enter the market. Something new 
will have to be developed that will create a 
revolution, but [it’s] not a microcomputer. 

I’ve read that IBM has 25% of the 
personal-computer market while 
TeleVideo has captured 3%. How do 
you feel about those figures? 

They are all right, I guess. The 
microcomputer, home computer, personal 
computer, business computer are all 
combined. Some people are caught in the 
middle about what’s included in the 
market share. It is real confusing. 

What percentage of your revenues 
comes from your terminals versus 
your micros? 

We get 65% of our profits from our 
computers and 35% from terminals. 

Do you plan to tap the university 
market like Apple and Hewlett- 
Packard? 

We aren’t planning to do that. A 
promotion like that is too costly for the 
company. You lose money on the ma- 
chines. A large company like Apple can 
afford that. If you already have an 
educational-market base, maybe then it 
would be worth it. 



Philip Hwang, TeleVideo chairman 


Terminals are becoming more sophis- 
ticated, and micros can be used as 
terminals with micro-mainframe 
technology. Will the two markets 
merge? 

Never. There's still a cost difference 
and application difference. You can still 
buy our terminals for $400. You still can’t 
find a computer for under $1,000. 

Will TeleVideo always be involved in 
the terminal market? 

Oh, yes. While micros stand alone, up 
to 500 terminals can be hooked up to act 
like a minicomputer. 

What’s your response to the contro- 
versy about the health hazards relat- 
ed to terminals, such as eye strain 
and radiation? 

Of course, I’m concerned. But I think 
it's more psychological than anything else. 

I hear that your business strategy is 
to cut costs while maintaining quali- 
ty. How do you do that? 

You handle a computer like a commod- 
ity item, like a television set, which means 
mass production. That means you have to 
design a computer that can be mass 
produced. Also, parts are made overseas, 
but put together in the U.S. 

Would TeleVideo ever make its own 
operating systems to show it doesn’t 
have to follow IBM? 

We do, but in a different way. We have 
our own proprietary operating system, 
called MMST, in our multiuser micros. 
The multiuser market is a special market. 


not a general one. But we don’t have our 
own [operating system] in the personal- 
computer market. 

Apple was able to [introduce its own 
operating system] because it already had 
the education market. When Apple intro- 
duced its first product, there was no 
standard operating system. Then CP/M 
came, and that was the standard for 8-bit 
systems. Then came IBM with its operat- 
ing system, MS-DOS. 

But Apple already had an established 
market. So it was able to come out with 
the Macintosh, which runs its own 
operating system. We don't have enough 
of the market share. We are not estab- 
lished enough to come out with our own 
yet. 

What’s your reaction to AT&T’s 
entry into the microcomputer 
market? 

I’m concerned because it is known and 
has a lot of money and a big network. But 
I’m not worried too much because it is 
going into a new market. Just because it 
has money doesn’t mean it will be 
successful. 

Look at IBM. It is big in mainframes. It 
was successful with its personal computer. 
But the PCjr? Dead! You see? So, although 
AT&T is successful in telephones that 
doesn't mean it will be so in 
microcomputers. 

Technology changes all the time, 
almost every day, but telephone technol- 
ogy doesn’t change as fast. AT&T is too 
big; there’s no way it can catch up. 

Do you use a computer regularly? 

No. I don’t have time to play with those 
things. I have a computer in my office to 
give a demonstration once in a while. 

When you consider how successful 
you’ve been, what do you think 
about? 

I’m too busy to even think about it. But 
I’m not satisfied. Not because of my big 
ego but because of the marketing 
competition. 

We started a couple years earlier than 
Apple. Apple is worth over a billion dollars. 
We are still a $200 million company. 
Compared with them, we are still slow. So 
I don’t care as much about how big or fast 
we grow, but I want to survive. And to be a 
survivor, you have to be competitive. □ 
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Pick a Number Between 
pfs*:file and dBASE 11°.... 


You’ve outgrown the simple file manager you started with. Perhaps you need more than one disk of data per file, 
>r password protection, or greater math and report capabilities. You know what the programmer down the street 
ises, but you still think that “multiple relations” refers to your in-laws, and you’re not sure you want to know 
‘query language.” Besides, if it’s so easy to use, why all those expensive seminars, books, and programs to make 
t easier? Don’t trade in your computer on a bunch of used file cabinets . . . 

Check out the alternatives . . . 


Power Without Programming! 


for IBM-PC 
ADVANCED 
DB MASTER 

The most powerful 
user-oriented information 
management system available 
for the IBM PC' 5 ', PC/XT®, 
100% compatibles, and 
SAGE™ ll/IV computers. 
Works with hard disk or 
floppies. 256K RAM required. 

• Up to 44 diskettes of data 
per file! 

• Built-in letter writing/mail 
merge capability 

• Exchange data with 
1-2-3™, VisiCalc®, 
Multiplan™, etc. 

• Password file protection 

• Keystroke macros 

• Computed fields with 
complex formulas and date 
math 

• Automatic table lookups 
Retails for $595. 


Try Before You Buy! 

For a working sample version 
of Advanced DB Master, see 
your Stoneware dealer, or 
send $9.95 (refundable with 
purchase) to Sample Version, 
Stoneware, Inc., 50 Belvedere 
St., San Rafael, CA 94901. 


Advanced 


DB Master. 



STONEWARE* 


for Apple II 
DB MASTER 
4 PLUS 


We integrated all the 
functions* of Utility Paks 
#1 and #2 into DB Master 
Version Four and created 
DB Master 4 Plus. Now you 
get more features than ever 
for Apple® II +/IIe or 
Franklin Ace™ 1000/1200 
information management — 
with no increase in price! 

• Up to 100 or more diskettes 
of data per file! 

• VisiFile™ and PFS file 
converters 

• File restructure capability 

• DIF™ translators 

• Global editor (including 
date math) 

• Label printer (up to 5 
across) 

• Damaged file recovery 

•(except Transaction File 
Merge) 

Retails for $350. 


Free Brochure 


For a free brochure describing 
DB Master 4 Plus, see your 
local Stoneware dealer. 


STONEWARE INCORPORATED • 50 BELVEDERE STREET • SAN RAFAEL, CA 94901 
TELEPHONE (415) 454-6500 • TELEX II: 910-384-2016 STONEWARE SRFL 


REGISTERED TRADEMARKS: 

Stoneware (Stoneware, Incorporated) • IBM PC and IBM PC/XT 
(International Business Machines Corporation) • dBASE II (Ashton-Tate) • 
pfs (Software Publishing Corporation) • VisiCalc (VisiCorp) 


TRADEMARKS: 

Advanced DB Master and DB Master (DB Master Associates) • Apple 11+ 
and He (Apple Computer, Inc.) • DIF (Software Arts Corp.) • 
Franklin ACE (Franklin Computer Corporation) • 1-2-3 (Lotus Development 
Corporation) • Multiplan (Microsoft Corporation) • VisiFile (VisiCorp) 
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JACK2 

An integrated package from Business Solutions 


BY KEN FREEZE 

Contributor 


J ack2 is another entry into the 
growing crowd of integrated soft- 
ware packages. This one, offered by 
Business Solutions of King Park, New 
York, is easier to use than most other 
integrated packages. There are a few 
drawbacks, including the fact that the 
product runs under the UCSD p-System, 
an operating system found only infre- 
quently on the IBM PC and its clones. 

Jack2 is different from most currently 
available integrated-software packages, 
such as Lotus’ 1-2-3, in that its fundamen- 
tal part is its word processor. Most 
integrated packages use a spreadsheet 
(like 1-2-3), or in some cases a database, 
as the central player, around which other 
functions are built. Because Jack2 uses the 
word processor as a central component, 
it’s easier to use, but less powerful, than 
most integrated programs. 

Jack2’s major problem is that it uses 
the UCSD p-System as an operating 
system, and cannot get at information 
contained in files created by programs 
running under PC-DOS. This also renders 
common utility programs, such as a 
spelling checker for the word processor, 
useless with Jack2, unless they are on a 
UCSD p-system disk. Business Solutions 
says it will market within two months a 
utility package that will allow the user to 
transfer PC-DOS files to and from the 
UCSD p-system/Jack2 format. We hope 
this will solve the problem. The company 
also says that it will put out an Apple II- 
compatible version of the program some- 
time this summer. 

Jack2 also suffers from a malady that is 
common to most integrated products, 
including 1-2-3. Its modules are individual- 
ly not as powerful as the single-function 
programs they are intended to replace. 
That's not to say Jack2’s functions aren’t 
powerful, but don’t expect its word 
processor to have all the features of 
WordStar, or the database to behave like 
dBase II. They don’t. 

Business Solutions has been holding 


Photojournalist and magazine editor 
Ken Freeze bought his IBM PC two and a 
half years ago. Now his wife and son 
share the machine, which he says is used 
three times as often as their television. 


highly publicized “races” between Jack2 
and several other popular integrated 
packages. Jack2 has been winning these 
races. We did not make extensive compari- 
sons between Jack2 and the other pack- 
ages in these staged races, but our general 
impression is that Jack2 does sort records 
and recalculate a little faster than average. 
We can also expect a beginner to build a 
spreadsheet faster with Jack2 than with 
some other programs used in the Business 
Solutions challenge. A practiced user of 
the more complicated packages may be 
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Summary: Jack2 is a word- 
processor-based integrated program 
that combines word processing with 
database, spreadsheet, and 
graphics modules. Individually, none 
of the functions is exceptionally 
strong, but together they present an 
easy-to-use, single solution for 
common business problems. The 
graphics module provides only a 
limited set of functions. 


Product details: List price, $495. 
Available for IBM PC and 
compatibles running UCSD p-System 
(provided). Requires 1 28K RAM; two 
double-sided disk drives. Published 
by Business Solutions, Inc., 60 East 
Main Street, Kings Park, NY 1 1 754; 
(516) 269-1120. 


able to beat a veteran of Jack2 in putting 
together a large spreadsheet or a report, 
so we don’t think there’s much to the 
competition. 

Jack2 starts you with the Disk Screen 
having eight commands across the top: 
Zoom, Find, Copy, Erase, Print, Rename, 
Setup, and Quit. Icons in the middle of the 
screen represent disk drives, and show the 
name of the current disk in each. 

You select a desired command either 
by moving the cursor with the space bar to 
highlight the command, and pressing the 
return key, or by pressing the first letter 
of the command, and then the return key. 
You generally start work by selecting the 
Zoom command to "zoom in’’ on the icon 
of the disk you wish to use. 

The next screen you see is the 
Envelope Screen. Up to six envelope icons 
appear, and you use the cursor keys to 
"thumb” through the envelopes. (Think of 
the envelopes as folders filled with 
information.) Each disk can hold 50 
envelopes; each envelope can hold up to 
2,200 records on a floppy disk (up to 
10,000 records on an IBM PC XT hard 
disk). Each record can consist of as many 
as 1,024 fields, with a maximum of 15,000 
characters each. You can sort your 
information in up to three fields at a time. 
One nice feature of the program is a bar in 
the menu area that indicates how far the 
program is in sorting. You can merge 
envelopes to create larger files. 

After you select an envelope, you can 
name it. You then enter the Contents 
Screen, with a second menu of eight 
commands displayed across the top of the 
screen. Icons on the right side of the 
screen represent the current disk in use, 
and underneath is the name of the 
envelope you’re using. To the left is an 
icon marked Form with an arrow pointing 
to it, indicating that it’s the form with 
which you’ll be working. If you zoom in on 
the Form icon, you get the Form Screen. 
From here, you can use all Jack2’s 
functions. 

You have gotten this far in the program 
by peeling back layers and going deeper 
and deeper into it. At just about any time, 
you can press the ESC key to back out of 
the current level. By doing so, however, 
you could lose information, but Jack2 will 
ask if you wish to save the information you 
were working with before you exit. This 
prevents losing information when you may 
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have wanted only to cancel a command. 
Unfortunately, there isn't a command that 
allows you to jump to the level and file you 
want from the beginning without going 
through each level. 

At the Form Screen level, you again 
have a menu across the top of the screen, 
but with nine commands: Insert, Alter, 
Erase, Replace, Margins, Highlight, Copy 
Field, Over, and Save. If you wish at this 
point to use Jack2 as a word processor, 
you can select the Margins command, set a 
page width and length, and other functions 
such as line spacing. Once these are set, 
you can return to the menu, select the 
Insert command, and start typing. Jack2 
isn’t outstanding as word processors go, 
but it does offer the capabilities that most 
people need for everyday use, such as copy 
and move text, search, headers and 
footers, enhanced printing features such 
as bold and underlined type, and justified 
text. 

Should you need to insert a 
spreadsheet or graphics into your docu- 
ment, just press the Escape key, select the 
Field command, and start setting up your 
fields. The Field command permits you to 
select the type of field you want first, 
either Variable, Box, Row, Column, or 
Graph fields. 

Once you select the field type, the 
program opens a box on the screen. In this 
box you set the desired field characteris- 
tics. Most important are the rules you 
specify to tell Jack2 how to calculate 
values of this field with other fields. You 
have 255 character spaces in which to 
create a calculation formula. 

Unlike other spreadsheets, Jack2 
doesn't use cryptic formulas such as 
SUM(A4,B15,C15:C20). It uses simple 
formulas such as SUM(Units*[X]Amount). 

Once you set up fields, you can go back 
to the Alter command and place your 
information in the highlighted field areas. 
You can set up your document in Form, 
the first document in all envelopes, and 
use it as a boilerplate for other similar 
documents. This is also how Jack2 is used 
for database-management records. 

Jack2’s graphics will be a little disap- 
pointing if you like pie charts, because 
Jack2 does only bar graphics and scatter 
diagrams, with no color. The advantage of 
this is that the graphics will work on 
monochrome screens. 

Jack2 gracefully handles errors with 
complete, easy-to-understand error mes- 
sages — and a few other tricks. For 
instance, Jack2 checks to ensure that it 
doesn't store information on the main 
program disk or reformat it because you 
made a mistake. 

Jack2 comes in two hard-plastic boxes 
that contain three manuals, three 
diskettes, and two booklets. Two manuals 
thoroughly explain Jack2’s features. Jack2 


also has a tutorial diskette and manual that 
require a couple of hours to work through. 
The tutorial doesn’t show all the tricks 
that Jack2 can do, but does give beginners 
a good start. 

Jack2's data diskette is used for the 
tutorial and also includes 15 application 
templates that range from mailing lists to 
student grade averages. They’re ready to 
be used or can be modified to your needs. 
The main program diskette is copy- 
protected, so a special supplemental 
installation package is available free to 
place Jack2 on a hard disk. After Business 
Solutions receives your registration card, 
you'll get the hard disk installation 
diskette and a free backup disk by mail for 
your main Jack2 program. 

User support is available via telephone 
five days a week. We got prompt, friendly 
replies to our queries about Jack2. In fact, 
Business Solutions answered one of our 
questions, which concerned a program bug 
we found, before we asked it. Jack2 will 
occasionally lock itself into typing only 
shifted characters. If you press either the 
INS or DEL keys, you’ll be stuck with 


BY FRANK DERFLER 

Contributor 


T he Tandy 2000 is a powerful 
computer at an appealing price. If 
the software you need is available in 
a version for the Tandy 2000, this 
machine should be a major contender 
when you select a computer — but that is 
a considerable if. 

Theoretically, the Tandy 2000, which 
uses the MS-DOS operating system, can 
execute some programs three to four 
times faster than the IBM Personal 
Computer or its work-alikes. Much of that 
is because the Tandy 2000 uses Intel’s 
80186 microprocessor, a true 16-bit chip 
(unlike the IBM PC’s 8088) that is much 
faster than its predecessors. Each of the 
Tandy 2000’s disk drives holds 720K of 
data, and its optional dense graphics 
display (640 by 400 pixels) can generate 
15 colors simultaneously. (The monitor 
can display only eight colors at one time, 
however. The rest can be seen only on 
printed copy.) 

The standard version of the Tandy 
2000 comes with two disk drives, a 


Frank Derfler has been familiar with 
computers for 20 years. He has written 
many articles on microcomputers and 
four books, including InfoWorld’s Essen- 
tial Guide to the IBM PC. 


capital letters. In use, Jack2 doesn't 
require you to press either key, but it’s an 
easy enough mistake to make. If the 
locking problem occurs before you press 
either of those keys and you really hang 
yourself, you must back out of Jack2 by 
pressing the Escape key to save your 
information, then restart the computer. 
You lose no information during this 
process, but it can be a nuisance. Business 
Solutions said the problem will be solved 
with version 1.1, which should be released 
by July. In addition, a couple of the 
examples on the Data diskette may not 
work properly. 

Jack2 is a moderately powerful, inte- 
grated-software package with the func- 
tions most commonly used on 
microcomputers today. Jack2 doesn’t do 
windows, nor does it have split screens, 
but it truly integrates all its functions in 
one workspace. The current limitation of 
non-DOS files should be solved in the near 
future. For small-business or home use, 
Jack2 may be the answer to taming all the 
programs you now use, or need to use, into 
one easy-to-use, manageable system. □ 


monochrome video board able to display 
graphics, a parallel-printer port, a serial 
RS-232C port, 128K of random-access 
memory (RAM), and MS-DOS. Options 
include memory expansion up to 768K, 
several levels of color graphics perfor- 
mance, a 10-megabyte hard-disk drive, 
and additional ports for the connection of 
peripheral devices. 

The machine consists of a computer- 
system unit, monitor, and keyboard. The 
system unit measures about 19 inches 
wide, 17 inches deep, and 6 inches high. 
Both monochrome and color monitors are 
available, and the monochrome monitor 
can be placed on an optional stand that tilts 
and swivels. The keyboard has 90 keys, 
including 12 special-function keys, a ten- 
key numeric keypad, and separate cursor- 
control keys. The keyboard has lighted 
Caps Lock and Number Lock keys, and an 
oversize return key. 

When you decide to expand your Model 
2000, you will need to buy the components 
as slide-in drawers that pop in and out of 
the back of the main system cabinet. 
These expansion modules are not compati- 
ble with any other computer, but you do 
not have to open the cabinet to add cards 
that expand memory or add optional video 
capabilities. Because of this incompatibil- 
ity, you probably will not be able to take 
advantage of many special-feature cards, 
such as those for local-area networks, light 
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A superior machine and a good value 
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In the battle of wits with 
your computer, you now have a 
powerful new r ally. An information 
management system called 
CDI/100. 

It brings our experience in 
die minicomputer world to your 
micro, giving you a fast, powerful, 


flexible tool for creating, accessing 
and changing data base informa- 
tion. CDI/100 is so easy, novices 
can proceed widi ease. And so flex 
ible, experts can adapt and build 
specialized applications. 

CDI/100 features include a 
relational data base management 


system — the only one you’ll find 
with variable lengdt fields. Plus an 
open-ended file structure with a 
recordkeeping system diat is \irtu 
ally' limitless. 

Most revolutionary of all, 
CDI/100 allows you to use a host 
of existing application programs, 




How to conquer 
your computer. 



So you can easily 7 transfer files or 
add the programs of your choice. 

To find out how you can 
acquire an information manage- 
ment system that lets you take 
charge first and efficiently, ask tor a 
'test demonstration ofCDI/100 
wherever you buy your software. 


Exceptional New Software Concept 

• Everyone’s Filing System 

• English like Inquiry Language 

• Dynamic Menu System 

• Integrated Help Features 

• Relational Data Management 

• Enhanced Basic Compiler 

■ Dictionary Supported Data Base 

• Task Master 



0)1 Information Systems. Inc. 

1309 114th Ave. S.F. 

Bellevue. WA 98004 

(206) 455-5U7 

INCREASE YOUR PERSONAL POWER.- 
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pens, or speech synthesis/recognition, 
which you can with the IBM PC and its 
clones. 

The Tandy 2000 system uses MS-DOS 
as its primary operating system. Although 
programs specially tailored for PC-DOS, 
the IBM version of MS-DOS, probably will 
not run on the Tandy 2000, the many 
programs that are designed for MS-DOS 
machines in general should run well on this 
machine. 

The version of the operating system 
provided by Tandy is supposed to recog- 
nize diskettes created using the IBM PC 
standard disk format and be able to read 
information recorded on them. We tried 
this feature and found the Tandy machine 
would not read every such diskette in our 
library; why we didn’t know. Tandy does 
say that, for one of its drives to recognize 
an IBM format disk, it must first have read 
a Tandy 80-track disk. 

Because Tandy stresses the speed of 
this machine in its advertising, we took a 
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closer look at this feature. Many computer 
operations are limited by the speed of 
peripheral devices, such as disk drives or 
video displays, but recomputation of a 
spreadsheet generally depends upon pro- 
cessor speed. The Tandy 2000 excels in 
this department. We performed a "quick 
and dirty" comparison between the Tandy 
2000 and an IBM PC with the same large 
Multiplan spreadsheet. 

It took the PC about six 
seconds; it took the 
Tandy about seven- 
tenths of a second. (We 
couldn’t get a more ac- 
curate time reading on 
our stopwatch because 
the elapsed time was so 
short.) 

Processor speed may 
or may not be significant 
to you. On some jobs, 
such as searching for a 
record in a large 
database file, using a 
hard disk instead of flop- 
py disks will make a 
much greater difference 
than the type of proces- 
sor employed in the 
computer. Processor 
speed aside, the Tandy 
2000 compares very 
well with other MS- 
DOS machines. The 
keyboard is excellent: it is very light, but it 
has so-called positive feedback keys — 
you can fly over this keyboard. Tandy 
wisely avoided doubling up numeric keys 
and cursor-control keys. People who use 
spreadsheet programs will appreciate the 
separate cursor keys. 

The unit we tested was equipped with 
the optional color-graphics-chip set and 
high-resolution color monitor. The color 


plugged into the Tandy’s color port. 
Although the Tandy monitor is more 
expensive than its counterparts at $799, 
we strongly urge you to investigate this 
compatibility issue fully before buying a 
different brand. 

We found the Tandy 2000’s noisy fan , 
its only operational fault. The small- 
diameter fan operates at high speed. To ; 


us, it seemed louder than those on most 
machines. 

The documentation for the 2000 is 
equal to the best in the industry. The 
manuals use clear diagrams, color, and 
highlighting to direct your attention, and 
include both a table of contents and index. 

One excellent reason for buying the 
Tandy 2000 system is the support you can 
receive from Radio Shack Computer 



The Tandy 2000 keyboard is excellent 


Summary: Tandy’s Model 2000, a 
generally superior machine, is a 
good value in the MS-DOS- 
compatible market. A drawback is 
that not all IBM PC software will 
work on the machine, though most 
MS-DOS software will. It also has a 
rather noisy fan. 


— you can fly over this keyboard. 
People who use spreadsheet programs 
will like the separate cursor keys. 


Product details: List price, $2,750; 
hard-disk version $4,250. Includes 
80186 processor running MS-DOS; 
128K RAM; two 5 V* -inch double- 
sided diskette drives; monochrome 
monitor; color/graphics circuitry; 
detached keyboard. Manufactured 
by Tandy Corporation/Radio Shack, 
1800 One Tandy Center, Fort 
Worth, TX 76102; (817) 390-3700. 


displays this system can produce are 
impressive, but to use color, you either 
have to write your own Basic programs or 
buy commercial programs. 

The Tandy red-green-blue (RGB) color 
monitor sold with the 2000 is not elec- 
trically identical to RGB monitors com- 
monly marketed for microcomputers. We 
tried two non-Tandy RGB monitors, and 
neither would produce a display when 


Centers around the country. These cen- 
ters provide both basic and advanced 
maintenance for the 2000. 

The Tandy 2000 is an excellent MS- 
DOS machine. The speed of its processor 
may not be important to you, but the 
combination of its excellent keyboard, 
display, disk capacity, and price make it a 
good value if the software you want is 
available in a form the 2000 can use. □ 
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JANE 

An integrated package for 

BY CYNTHIA E. FIELD 

Contributor 


J ane, an integrated package for the 
Apple II computer, gets its name 
from the elementary-school reading 
books that feature Jane, her brother Dick, 
and their dog Spot. In terms of overall 
value, Arktronics Corporation should re- 
name the package Spot. 

Jane offers three inherently useful 
functions: Janewrite (a word processor), 
Janecalc (a spreadsheet/calculator), and 
Janelist (a filing system). The program is 
now available for the Apple II and the 
Franklin Ace, and will soon be available in 
Atari, Commodore 64, and IBM PC 
versions. Jane allows you to move within 
and among these subprograms using a 
mouse (similar to the one found on Apple’s 
Macintosh and other machines). Jane can 
be purchased with a mouse and appropri- 
ate circuit card ($295), or without a 
mouse, for $179. You select a desired Jane 
feature by gliding the mouse along a 
smooth, clean surface. As this is done, the 
cursor (which is shaped like a fairly 
recognizable object such as a hand) moves 
similarly. 

The main display consists of a lineup of 
icons: a hand (for pointing), scissors (for 
cutting or deleting), an arrow (for insert- 
ing), a camera (for copying), and a paste jar 
(for pasting in cut copy or adding 
material). You select the desired tool by 
moving the mouse to the tool and pressing 
the button on the mouse. To insert a word 
or two into a sentence in Janewrite, you 
choose the arrow, move it to the desired 
location, then type. 

Three icons represent Jane’s program 
modules. Moving a tool to the typewriter 
and pressing the mouse button provides 
access to Janewrite. You choose Janecalc 
by selecting the calculator icon. To enter 
Janelist, you point at the filing cabinet. 

The icons continue. There’s a question 
mark for help messages; a diskette for file 
maintenance; a computer for setting 
hardware variables; a stop sign for saving 
work in progress; and a printer. Having all 
these icons seems to be taking a good 
thing too far. 

Even without having an 80-column 


During her 14 years as a teacher, Cynthia 
Field has taught classes in technical 
writing, computers for children, electron- 
ic spreadsheets, and word processing. She 
has been a microcomputer consultant for 
three years and a contributor to micro- 
computer journals for two years. 


the Apple II 


card in your Apple or Franklin, you can see 
a screen display that looks like a normal, 
typewritten page. If you change margins 
after typing a document, you can reformat 
your paragraphs. Underscores, subscripts, 
superscripts, and boldfacing appear on the 
screen. Embedded commands are absent. 

We were pleased with Janewrite, but 
found Janecalc inferior to other 
spreadsheet programs. The Janecalc 
submenu contains arithmetic symbols and 
functions (sum, average, and so on), all of 
which require laborious selection with the 
mouse. You can, of course, enter your own 
formulas, but there are no letters or 
numbers on the columns and rows. It’s 
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Jane 

A- 



Summary: Jane is an integrated 
program with some innovative 
features — and some difficulties. Its 
use of icons is overbearing, and 
some of its features operate slowly 
and awkwardly. It would have been 
better if the designers had 
concentrated on efficiency, not 
gimmickry. 

Product details: List price, $295 
(with mouse); $179 (without mouse). 
Available for all Apple II and 
compatible Franklin computers. 
Requires 64K RAM; at least one disk 
drive; second disk drive strongly 
recommended; printer 
recommended. Published by 
Arktronics Corporation, P.O. Box 
4190, Ann Arbor, Ml 48106; (313) 
769-7258. 


difficult to know your location, especially 
in a larger spreadsheet. 

Janelist is a fairly standard filing 
system. This module offers two ready- 
made formats (mailing list and address 
book) and a user format for designing 
personal filing cards. 

The Jane system’s windowing allows 
viewing of two to four files at once by 
“stacking” them like sheets of paper. If 
you have written a document with Janecalc 
and have built a mailing list with Janelist, 
you can view parts of the letter, the 
spreadsheet, and the address book simul- 
taneously. Using the mouse, the camera, 
and the paste jar, you can merge the three 
files to create a personalized form letter 
with a budget summary. 

Jane may represent a technical mile- 
stone in terms of these sophisticated 
features, but has one fatal flaw: it is 
incredibly slow. This is intolerable for 
productivity software. Jane has taken 
today's technological darling, the mouse, 
and overworked it and its companion 
icons. This defeats the mouse’s inherent 
ease of use. You need three hands to use 
Jane efficiently. Manipulating two input 
devices in the fashion required by Jane is 
cumbersome. If you decide to underline a 
word, for example, prepare for more than 
a dozen steps. 

Even with two disk drives, getting 
information to and from them is agonizing- 
ly slow. If you select Janecalc, expect to 
wait at least ten seconds for a blank 
spreadsheet. To assure you that some- 
thing significant is happening, Jane thrusts 
yet another icon on the screen — a 
wristwatch. (The Macintosh does this, 
too, but on that machine, the use of icons 
is more restrained.) 

Exacerbating the counterproductivity 
of this package is the difficulty of 
positioning the mouse. A seemingly minus- 
cule misjudgment in eye-hand coordination 
results in either improperly placed data or, 
worse, erroneously selected features. The 
latter may cause another 15-second delay. 
Using the mouse with Janewrite can be 
tedious, too. 

On the positive side, setting up Jane is 
simple. The instructions for installing the 
mouse circuit card, and the mouse, are 
complete and direct. Because the Jane 
package contains three color-coded 
diskettes (gray system disk, black data 
disk, yellow help disk), it’s easy to get Jane 
up and running. Then, frustration 
develops. 

The Jane tutorial is substandard. 
Screen facsimiles, inconsistent and with- 
out captions, accompany the text. After 
the author takes you on a superficial and 
rocky tour through some of Jane’s func- 
tions, he assures you that "By now, you 
should have little difficulty using Jane to 
write all your' letters or reports, bud- 
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gets . . . Hardly! The arrogance demon- 
strated in parts of the documentation is 
also detrimental to learning the ropes. 

Jane does offer on-line help, but using it 
is not worth the effort of manipulating the 
mouse and switching disks (all the help 
information is on a separate disk). What’s 
worse, the help offered is often no more 
than a listing of what an icon represents. 

The 236-page, spiralbound manual is a 
comfortable size. It has all the necessary 
parts: table of contents, tutorial, reference 
sections, appendices, and indices. Most 
sections are just adequate. Because a 




separate, ten-page addendum and a loose 
Technical Notes insert were included in 
our package, we don’t think Jane has it all 
together yet. Overall, the documentation 
we used seemed to be draft quality. 

Jane seems to be struggling with its 
market. Is it aimed at the home? It is being 
marketed that way in some circles, but we 
think it’s too expensive for that market. Is 
it for business? We hope not. It is too 
cumbersome, despite — or, perhaps, 
because of — the extensive use of a mouse 
and icons. (Some professional secretaries 
who saw our version of the package were 


initially excited, but after they played with 
the word processor they dubbed it "word 
processing for the illiterate.’’) 

Jane’s self-imposed challenge is to 
make computers as easy to use as 
automobiles. Jane’s masterful and creative 
programmers have given us many tried- 
and-true features, and some innovative 
ones. Jane’s features do work, but they 
work too slowly and awkwardly for these 
applications. The average user will proba- 
bly have trouble making the rapid transi- 
tions between mouse and keyboard 
necessary to be truly productive. □ 


PARADISE MULTIDISPLAY CARD 

A color/ graphics card for the IBM PC 


BY DAVID L. CIPRA 

Contributor 


W hen your spreadsheet wants to 
paint color pie charts (and your 
kids want to learn to fly 747s and 
blast math meteors), you may find that 
your business IBM PC or PC XT with its 
monochrome display isn't as versatile as 
you'd thought. 

On the other hand, once your games 
have worn thin and you’d rather read your 
word-processor screen than stare blurry- 
eyed at fuzzy color characters, maybe the 
color model won’t appeal to you much, 
either. 

The Paradise MultiDisplay Card 
(MDC) may be able to give you the best of 
both worlds — or the best of three worlds, 
because it takes up only one slot on the PC 
or PC XT. 

Since the introduction of the PC, IBM 
has offered two distinctly different display 
adapters. Its Monochrome Adapter drives 
an impressive, high-resolution, green 
monitor — which can display only text. 
The Color/Graphics Adapter supports 
RGB (red-green-blue) or composite color 
monitors and color TV sets, as well as 
graphics display. At first, in this market, 
graphics meant (perish the thought) 
games. More recently, business-graphics 
programs, such as sales leader Lotus 1-2- 
3, have brought color to the dull green of 
Big Blue. 

The Paradise MDC can do the work of 
both IBM display adapters, but takes up 
only one cherished expansion slot. It is two 
piggyback cards in one, using one 
Motorola 6845 CRT controller chip, the 
same one used by IBM. The manufacturer 


Dave Cipra edits a biweekly magazine , 
and has been a full-time writer and 
photographer for 17 years. He started 
using mainframes, minis, and micros in 
1976 and bought his IBM PC in 1982. 


says the Paradise card is fully compatible 
with IBM-supplied equipment, and we 
were unable to disprove the claim. (We 
have not tried the board on the new IBM 
Portable Computer, nor has the 
manufacturer.) 

We encountered no problems in tests 
with leading software, including 1-2-3, 
Flight Simulator, MultiMate, and 
Microsoft Word. The card ran without 
conflict alongside the IBM display adapt- 
ers for simultaneous display of text and 
graphics on dual monitors, when support- 
ed by software. The character sets in both 
color and monochrome seem identical to 
IBM’s. 

You can set a switch on the card to 
determine whether the computer treats 
the Paradise card as the Monochrome 
Adapter or the Color/Graphics Adapter 
when you turn the machine on. A three- 
position slide switch at the rear of the card 
uses the center position for monochrome 
mode and the outer positions for 40- or 
80-column modes on a color monitor. 
Once the initial display mode is set, your 
software can switch to either of the other 
two modes. Most commercial graphics 
programs we tested automatically 
switched to the color-display mode. 

Programs such as word processors, 
which primarily display alphabetic and 
numeric characters, generally do not 
switch automatically to the monochrome 
display. You can, however, make use of the 
PC-DOS 2.0 operating-system command 
Mode, entered automatically or manually 
from the keyboard, to make the change 
yourself. 

The Paradise MDC can have but one 
display plugged into it at a time, so it alone 
cannot provide simultaneous monochrome 
and color display. You must have two 
adapters installed (one of which can be 
IBM’s card) if you want to run programs 
on two monitors at once. In Lotus’ 1-2-3, 
for example, alphanumeric characters 


would be displayed on the monochrome 
screen and graphics on the color screen. 

All three video connectors are conve- 
niently placed on the back of the card. One 
is a nine-pin connector for the IBM 
Monochrome Display. Paradise Systems 
has tested the card for compatibility with 
the Amdek 310A monitor but has not yet 
tried the newer Princeton Graphics Max- 
12. (If you own or are planning to use the 
Max-12, we recommend testing it first or 
contacting the manufacturer for advice.) 
For color, there is a separate nine-pin 
connector for an RGB monitor. You do not 
need to disconnect one to plug in the 
other. There is also an RCA-type phono 
connector for composite monitors or RF 
adapters. If your RF adapter uses a four- 
pin plug, you can connect it to the card in- 
side the machine and run the cable over 
the rear of the chassis. To top it off, there 
is also a six-pin internal connector for a 
light pen and a parallel port. 

The manual takes you through the set- 
up process beautifully, using step-by-step, 
(almost) fully illustrated instructions. A 
novice should have few problems prepar- 
ing or installing the card. You will be 
required to change a switch on your 
computer’s main circuit board, and you 
will have to make sure a jumper pin is 
properly installed on the Paradise card 
(this compensates for the differences in 
the IBM PC and the PC XT; the board 
comes set up for the PC). Next, you must 
set seven switches on the MDC’s only 
internal-switch bank. This caused us some 
confusion at first, and pointed up a flaw in 
the manual. 

Paradise uses whatever kind of switch- 
es are available on the market at the time 
of manufacture; some are rocker switches, 
some slide switches. The switch bank on 
the MDC we tested looked like a slide 
switch, but was actually a rocker type. 
When a setting seemed on, it was actually 
off. When improperly set, the board 
caused our PC speaker to complain loudly, 
until we discovered and corrected the 
mistake. The manufacturer has chosen not 
to illustrate any of the switch types in the 
manual, so you are left to guess what kind 
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You need software insurance. 

Diskettes are fragile, and when a protected program is 
damaged, the results are expensive and inconvenient. If 
you have a backup diskette, though, you can have your 
Apple, IBM or compatible computer back on line within 
seconds . . . affordably. That's software insurance. 


Copy n PC (IBM) 

This is THE disk backup program for the IBM PC and 
PC/XT that backs up almost anything. Others may make 
similar claims, but in reality, nothing out performs Copy 
II PC ... at any price. Copy II PC even includes a disk 
speed check and is another "best buy” at only $39.95. 


Copy n Plus (Apple ][, ][ Plus, lie) 



This is the most widely used backup program for the 
Apple. Rated as "one of the best software buys of the 
year" by InCider magazine, its simple menu puts nearly 
every disk command at your fingertips. The manual, 
with more than 70 pages, describes protection 
schemes, and our Backup Book " lists simple 
instructions for backing up over 300 popular programs. 
A new version is now available that is easier to use and 
more powerful than before. Best of all. Copy II Plus is 
still only $39.95. 


We are the backup professionals. Instead of diluting 
our efforts in creating a wide variety of programs, we 
specialize in offering the very best in backup products. 
So, protect your software investment, and get surefire 
relief from scratchy disks. 


Wildcard 2 (Apple ][, ][ Plus, lie) 

Designed by us and produced by Eastside Software, 
Wildcard 2 is the easiest-to-use, most reliable card 
available. Making backups of your total load software 
can be as easy as pressing the button, inserting a blank 
disk and hitting the return key twice. Wildcard 2 copies 
48K, 64K and 128K software, and, unlike other cards, 
is always ready to go. No preloading software into the 
card or special, preformatted diskettes are required. 
Your backups can be run with or without the card in 
place and can be transferred to hard disks. $139.95 
complete. 


C 3 

S 


NTRAL POINT 
Software, Inc. 


Important Notico: These products are provided for the purpose of enabling you to 
make archival copies only. Under the Copyright Law, you. as the owner of a computer 
program, are entitled to make a new copy for archival purposes only, and these 
products will enable you to do so. 

These products are supplied for no other purpose and you are not permitted to 
utilize them for any use, other than that specified. 


The Backup Professionals 

To order, call 503/244-5782, 8:00-5:30 Mon.-Fri., or send 
your order to: Central Point Software, 9700 SW Capitol Hwy, 
Suite 100, Portland, OR 97219. Prepayment is required. 
Please include $3 for shipping and handling ($8 outside U.S. 
or Canada). 
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you have and which way is on. 

This switch bank also lets you turn off 
screen "blanking” on a color monitor, for 
what Paradise Systems calls flicker-free 
scrolling. IBM’s original Color/Graphics 
Adapter blanks the screen very briefly to 
avoid a "hashed” display (computer snow) 
as it updates display memory. The flicker 
is irritating to some, although most users 
get used to it quickly. Paradise has solved 
the hashing problem without blanking the 
screen. 

The full-size board requires a little 
jockeying to squeeze the three video 
connectors past the rear of the PC chassis. 
We found that either rocking the board 
into place or flexing the rear of the chassis 
outward allowed us to slip the board into 
place between the card guide and the 
chassis opening. 

The printer port is another matter, and 
it's the reason for this card’s mediocre 
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Summary: The Paradise Systems 
MultiDisplay Card performs all the 
functions of IBM’s Monochrome and 
Color/Graphics Display Adapters yet 
takes up only one expansion slot. It 
is easy to work with, and display 
mode can be changed by hardware 
and software. It can be readily 
installed (except for the parallel port 
connector) and used by the novice. 

Product Details: List price, $595. 
Available for the IBM PC, PC XT, 
direct compatibles, and (with limits) 
other IBM work-alikes. Includes 
monochrome display port; RGB color 
port; RF/composite port; parallel 
port. Manufactured by Paradise 
Systems, 1 50 North Hill Drive, 
Brisbane, CA 94005; (415) 468- 
6000. 


marks in the Setup section of the Report 
Card. The ribbon cable is attached to the 
rear third of the card and ends in a 25-pin 
connector mounted on an IBM-standard 
plate. The plate is designed to mount 
easily behind an adjacent empty slot in the 
machine (although the stated reason for 
buying this card is that you need to add 
color but conserve expansion slots). If you 
have no empty slots, you must fold the 
cable and run it over the back of the 
chassis, where the cover will rest on the 
cable. We didn’t notice any pinching in our 
tests, but in time the parallel cable could 
be damaged. 

To make matters worse, the piggyback 
card is thicker than the average expansion 
board. If you place it next to another card, 
there is just enough room left over in a PC 
to fold the printer cable and lead it toward 
an opening. The problem gets worse with 
the PC XT’s narrower slots. The cable will 
be pressed against any adjacent card in 
either machine. 

We couldn’t think of a way to improve 
the manual, other than by adding illustra- 
tions of the switch banks and settings. The 
68-page booklet does a good job of copying 
IBM format in layout, language, and size. 
It is designed to fit into your IBM Guide to 
Operations binder. Almost half the manual 
is written in clear English, and dedicated 
to installation and operation. 

In contrast, the 25-page technical 
section is not for the average user, who 
will probably catch only a few recognizable 
phrases (and nothing of real use). Though 
it’s too technical, it contains detailed 
information on programming for the 
board, technical hardware descriptions, 
and sample assembly-language programs 
for switching display modes. The index is 
only fair, but the manual is so well 
organized you should have no problems 
locating information. 

The Paradise MultiDisplay Card ap- 
pears to be an excellent choice for 
conserving expansion slots while taking 
advantage of both high-resolution text 
display on the IBM Monochrome Display 
and color business and educational graph- 
ics on a color monitor. There are a number 
of similar display adapter cards available 
for the IBM, so comparison shopping could 
pay off. □ 


HARDWARE 

fi fi fi Actrix (Actrix) — Good 
choice for those who don’t like choices. 
This CP/M computer includes a built-in 


FOUR MARKS: Top-notch product 
THREE MARKS: Recommended 
TWO MARKS: Try before you buy 
ONE MARK: Not recommended 


printer and modem. But at 33 pounds, it’s 
not very transportable. (4/9/84) 

ffififfl Adam (Coleco) — A flawed 
but acceptable entry-level home-computer 
system. Its main advantage is that it 
includes everything but a monitor in one 
package. But it is cumbersome, noisy, and 
has flawed documentation. (4/23/84) 

Apricot (ACT) — This splen- 
didly conceived and executed product is 
IBM PC compatible and then some. It 
deserves the consideration of anyone 
looking for a serious business system. 
(4/2/84) 

Compaq Plus (Compaq) — 

The original IBM PC-compatible trans- 
portable now has a built-in hard disk. It 
works as solidly as the original. A good buy < 
in a very crowded marketplace. (3/19/84) 

SEES HP- 150 (Hewlett-Pack- jj 
ard) — This machine proves that there 
are intelligent alternatives to the IBM 
Personal Computer hoopla. With an inno- | 
vative touch screen and a lot more, this 
microcomputer gives you a solid name 
and plenty of byte for the buck. (3/12/84) 

fi S fi fl Macintosh (Apple) — 
Apple’s new computer is probably the 
easiest-to-use, most powerful and innova- 
tive personal computer. The Macintosh 
could use added memory and a hard disk, 
but overall is superior to just about every 
other personal computer. This is the 
computer that will challenge IBM’s domi- 
nance. (3/26/84) 

fififi Micro 1 6s (Fujitsu) — This 
well-built, dual-processor machine from 
one of Japan’s leading computer makers 
can run both CP/M and MS-DOS pro- 
grams. But the lack of proper support 
software makes it less desirable than it 
might otherwise appear. (6/4/84) 

ESEnEC 8201 (Nippon Electric 
Company) — A worthy competitor to the 
Radio Shack Model 100, this lap-size 
portable is more expandable but has less 
built-in software. (3/19/84) 

E S PCjr (IBM) — Aimed at two 
diverse markets and ill suited for either. 
Although it has potential, it is too 
expensive as a home or educational com- 
puter, and is not really capable of handling 
the business applications that will be used 
by those working at home. (5/7/84) 

S fi fiprofessional 350 (DEC) - 
A desktop version of the venerable PDP- 
11 computer, the machine is intelligently 
designed but has slower-than-expected 
performance. (4/23/84) 
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= = Quadlink (Quadrant) — This 
card purports to put an Apple II into your 
IBM Personal Computer and let you run all 
your Apple software. As long as the 
software is not protected by half-tracking, 
requires no special Apple peripherals, and 
does not require 80 columns or a Shift key, 
it will do a credible job. Possibly useful in a 
few, very specialized situations. 
(11/14/83) 

SfiS Rainbow 1 00 Plus (DEC) — 
A dual-processor machine that uses both 
CP/M and MS-DOS programs, the hard- 
disk-equipped Rainbow 100 Plus is a good 
choice for executives who require comput- 
ing power in a pleasant-to-use and attrac- 
tive package. It cannot be expanded as 
fully as you may like. (6/4/84) 

SSfiS Tl Portable Profession- 
al (Texas Instruments) — An IBM PC- 
like machine with some great features. 
Though not strictly IBM PC compatible, 
its color and graphics capabilities are 
superior, and it is a solidly built and well- 
documented unit. (6/11/84) 

flflS TPC-I (TeleVideo) - At 32 
pounds, it’s not very transportable, but 
this CP/M-based machine gives you good 
value for the price, including built-in 
graphics abilities. (4/30/84) 

Sfifi Transtar 130S (Transtar) 
— For a reasonable price you can get 
yourself a well-made, letter-quality print- 
er. Best suited to low or moderate usage. 
(1/30/84) 

flflfi Ven-Tel HP- 150 Internal 
Modem (Ven-Tel) — This is a well-built, 
smart modem for the HP- 150 personal 
computer. The modem can operate at 
three speeds, and establish incoming and 
outgoing connections. But its documenta- 
tion could be better, and some of the 
commands may be cryptic to novices. 
(5/7/84) 


SOFTWARE 

BB ASAP Five (ASAP Systems) - A 
relational database that suffers from some 
annoying performance problems and less 
than adequate documentation, though it is 
easy to use. (5/14/84) 

BBB Atari Logo (Atari) — De- 
spite its speed and certain error-handling 
problems, this is a solid example of the 
popular educational programming lan- 
guage. (1/23/84) 

BB BPI General Ledger (BPI Sys- 
tems) — A comprehensive accounting 


package, it covers all the financial bases. 
Speed, documentation, and support are 
problems. (2/20/84) 


BBBB CIP (Concentric Data 
Systems) — This file manager gracefully 
holds its own in a crowded market. A 
breeze for beginners, it is tolerant of the 
sloppy typist and is well documented. Ex- 
cellent for those who do not need a full 
database system. (5/14/84) 

EIBEI Condor 3 (Condor Comput- 
er) — Database management is less 
flexible and slower than dBase II and 
almost as expensive. But English com- 
mands and copious help make it a choice 
for novices. (2/20/84) 

B Dataease (Software Solutions) — 
This relational database-management sys- 
tem has beautiful screens, labor-saving 
features — and bugs that are unexplained 
and impossible to circumvent without 
extensive technical assistance. Not ready 
for market. (4/23/84) 


Documax (Signum Micro- 
systems) — A set of file utilities that lets 
you compress text by about 50% and 
inspect text and binary files rapidly; you 
can also search multiple documents for 
words and phrases. It is rather expensive 
for what it does. (5/7/84) 


BBBB DR Logo (Digital Re- 
search) — An excellent example of this 
educational programming language. Color- 
ful and easy to learn, it should tempt those 
who have never used a computer. 
(2/13/84) 

B Einstein Speller (Einstein Corp.) — 
This spelling checker might rate your 
attention if it didn’t have so many errors 
— some of which cause the machine to 
fail. Not ready for the market. (4/30/84) 

BBB Harvard Project Manager 

( Harvard Software) — This effective 
transfer of proven manual project-man- 
agement techniques such as CPM and 
PERT to personal computers suffers only 
from some inflexibility and fair documenta- 
tion. (4/2/84) 

BBB IBM Logo (IBM) — This 
IBM-packaged-and-distributed version of 
Logo is aimed at beginners as well as more 
serious programmers. A color monitor is 
recommended to take full advantage of its 
turtle graphics. A complete version of the 
language. (6/11/84) 

BB KnowledgeMan (Micro Data 
Base Systems) — A relational database 
manager based on IBM’s mainframe 
Structured Query Language, the program 


is suitable only for experienced users. The 
documentation is a big drawback. (2/6/84) 

BBB Knoware (Knoware) — An 
intuitively designed and visually attractive 
training program aimed at reducing com- 
puter phobia for professionals. One of the 
best on the market. (3/19/84) 

BBB 1 -2-3 (Lotus Development) 

— The first integrated package is a super 
spreadsheet with speed, power, and 
graphing and data-management functions. 
Deservedly king of the hill. (1/30/84) 

B B Magic Desk I (Commodore) — 
An attempt at placing an icon-based 
integrated system on a low-cost machine; 
only one of the several functions is now 
implemented. It is only passable at 
creating documents. (2/13/84) 

BBBB Multiplan for the Mac- 
intosh (Microsoft) — Our software prod- 
uct of the year in 1982 has come back as 
an even better spreadsheet, thanks to the 
Macintosh. An all-around excellent prod- 
uct. (4/9/84) 

BBB Offi x (Emerging Technology 
Consultants) — Integrating electronic 
filing cabinets with limited word process- 
ing, this visual program is an adequate 
low-cost file manager that has some 
practical limitations. Its reasonable price 
makes it more attractive. (3/12/84) 

BBB Open Access (Software 
Products International) — One of the 
new generation of integrated programs, 
the Open Access package uses six 
separate modules that all operate in the 
same fashion. The database manager is 
top-notch and the other modules are good. 
The package can be difficult to learn, 
though. (4/16/84) 

BBB Power-Base (GMS Systems) 

— A complete, effective, easy-to-use 
database system that you can use produc- 
tively in a short time. It lets you 
concentrate on how to solve your prob- 
lems, rather than on the mechanics of a 
database. And the documentation is great. 
(3/12/84) 

BBB Select Write (Select Infor- 
mation) — An under-$100 word-process- 
ing program with features usually found on 
more expensive products. Easy to learn 
and use, the product is packaged like a 
hardcover book. (2/13/84) 

BBB SuperCalc3 (Sorcim) — In- 
tegrated software that turns a first-rate 
spreadsheet into an impressive collection 
of modules that includes color graphics and 
data management. There is excellent 
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SOURCE CODE 
INCLUDED... 


documentation and the package is reason- 
ably priced. (1/23/84) 

U H B SuperWriter (Sorcim) — 
This word-processing program excels at 
helping you create complicated document 
formats and includes a spelling checker. It 
has great error handling. (2/27/84) 



for a change! 

Because the dBase* Source Code is included with all SBT Account- 
ing Software, you can ado a special part number system or change a 
report format at will — the possibilities are endless. You get control and 
flexibility that's crucial to a well run business. What's more, every 
SBT Accounting Program can change and grow with your needs. You 
can make the changes yourself, or SBT will do it for you quickly and 
inexpensively. 


Completely Integrated 

Start with the modules you need now, and add the others later. Best of 
all, SBT Software works on all computers that can run dBase. 


dOrder Sales Order Processing 

dlnvoice Billing/Inventory 

dStatement Accounts Receivable 

dPurchase Purchase Order Processing 

dPayable Accounts Payable 

dPayroll Payroll/Labor Accounting 

.dLedger General Ledger/ Finance 

.dAssets Asset/Depreciation 

dProject Project/Job Accounting 

Demonstration disks available. 

Call SBT at 408-980-8880 for more information. 



$195 
$195 
$ 95 
$195 
$295 
$395 
$395 
$195 
$345 


1140 Mountain View-Alviso Rd 
Sunnyvale, California 94089 



*dBase II is a registered trademark of Ashton-Tate 


UKIU in E-Z Pieces (Haba Sys- 
tems) — This is the first integrated word 
processor, spreadsheet, and database for 
the Apple III. It is easy to learn and to use; 
it is fast; and it is a good buy. It may not 
have all the features you want that are 
included in separate products. (5/7/84) 

B 0 B TKISolver (Software Arts) — 
Version 1.2 alleviates problems found in 
previous versions of this equation-solving 
tool. It is much faster and its Help facility 
is a better learning tool. (1/23/84) 

BBE3 Visi On (VisiCorp) — The 
long-awaited applications environment 
measures up, with good visual interaction, 
rapid transfer of data, and good ease of 
use. For large spreadsheets, though, this 
package can be slow, and bringing in 
information from the outside could be a 
problem. (3/12/84) 


ON-LINE 

<[|> CompuServe (CompuServe 
Information) — A valuable information 
service that works. If providers continue 
to listen to user feedback, this has the po- 
tential to become the service for the 
microcomputing community. (4/23/84) 

*2* 'u* *2* Dow Jones News/Retriev- 
al (Dow Jones) — An informative, enter- 
taining on-line service that’s well worth 
the money. Lets you pull stock-market 
and business news off the wire. (4/30/84) 

® “S' ® NewsNet (NewsNet) — An 
information service aimed at business 
users, its database includes about 100 
newsletters plus stories from the UPI and 
PR wires. While it is useful if you need 
timely news in special-interest areas, the 
annual cost of the service can be much 
higher than obtaining the same informa- 
tion in printed form. (1/2/84) 

® S' HJ* The Source (The Source) — 
The Source provides good quality and a 
broad scope of services at rates competi- 
tive with other information systems. It has 
good electronic mail. Definitely valuable to 
computer owners whose machines get 
medium to heavy use; first-time users 
should be wary of the high initial charge 
and terrible support. (5/7/84) 
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Accessories/Fire Prevention 


FIRE PROTECTION 

++ HALON GAS FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER (1.5 LBS) 

NASA MODEL. 

PROTECTS SENSITIVE 
EQUIPMENT $42.00 

(+$3.00 for shipping) 
++ DELUXE SMOKE 
DETECTOR 

(STATE OF THE ART MODEL) 
EASILY MOUNTED & 
MAINTAINED $60.00 

(+$3.00 for shipping) 
AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS: 
QUALITY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 156, 
Cathedral Station 
New York, NY 10025 
(212) 749-8248 



QUALITY MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATES 


Accessory for Floppy 
Diskettes 


Saves Diskette Cost 50 %! 
DOUBLE UR DISK-COUNT! 
Conv. Ur SS disk so 2 sides works 
in SS Diskdr. Built-in Align. = 
Quick & Precise posit, makes 
Write-Enable & Index Hole Cut- 
outs. We have tools-U have Disks- 
Ur Computers FORMAT certifys 
disk. It WORKS! Order today 

5'/4” ONE-STEP (Apple, 
Com64, Frkn) $12.95 
5W’ FLIPIT (all index- 
hole sys) 21.95 
8” FLIPIT O 32.95 
check. MO (add 2.50 P+H) 
FORTUNE 

TECHNOLOGY CO. (IW) 

70 Marcellus St., Suite 747 
Newton, MA 02159 
(617) 527-3547 



Assemblers 


CROSS ASSEMBLERS 

The same manufacturer-compati- 
ble, relocatable cross-assemblers 
Microtec has been providing to 
professional developers since 1974 
are available to transform your PC/ 
MS-DOS host microcomputer into 
a development system. Loaders/ 
communication utilities included. 
Target families:80186, 8096, 
8085, 8051, 8048, 68000, 6809, 
6800, Z80, 6500, others. 
Microtec Research, Inc. 

P.O. Box 60337 
Sunnyvale, CA 94088 
(408) 733-2919 



MICROTEC 

RESEARCH 


Assemblers 


CROSS-ASSEMBLERS 

Use your desktop computer as a 
development system with Avocet 
assemblers — the industry stan- 
dard since 1980. Available for CP/ 
M-80, CP/M-86, and PCDOS/MS 
DOS host systems, in most popular 
disk formats. Target chip families: 
6805, 6809, 1802/05, 8048, 
8051, 6502, 6800, NEC7500, F8, 
Z8, COP400, 8085, Z80. $200 to 
$500. 

AVOCET SYSTEMS, INC. 

804-1 South State Street 

Dover, Delaware 19901 
(800) 448-8500 
(302) 734-0151 


AVOCET jf 
SYSTEMS INC. 


Backup Restore for C CP/M 
& CP/M 86 Winchester 
Disks 


Backup Restore 

Backup database or other files 
from a Winchester to a floppy 
under concurrent CP/M and/or 
CP/M 86. 

• Automatic volume management 

• Selective file backup/restore 

• Database backup/restore 

• Compression reduces space re- 
quired to store data 

Requires IBM PC/XT or clone 
with 128K RAM, one diskette 
drive and Winchester disk. To 
order use MC/VISA or send $99 
to: 

Award Software, Inc. 

236 North Santa Cruz Ave. 
Los Gatos, CA 95030 
(408) 395-2773 


^ AWARD SOFTWARE, INC. 

m 


Books 


dBASE II in ENGLISH I 

New Book Sensation. Simple-Logi- 
cal-Easy to understand. Perhaps 
the finest computer book ever 
written. Will teach any novice to 
program in dBASE II. 234 pages 
full of great examples. Written by a 
father and son team who have 
decoded dBASE. Order your copy 
today. Dealer inquiry invited. Send 
$29.95 or MC/VISA to: 

English I Computer Tutorials 
1617 N. Troy St. 

Chicago, IL 60647 
(312) 489-1588 


dBASE II in ENGLISH I 


Books 


WordStar in ENGLISH I 

Amazing 184 pg. book transforms 
difficult letter commands into 
meaningful names.(CTRL)G = 
Good-bye. (CTRL)K P = Kingdom 
Print. Makes learning WordStar a 
breeze. Easy to understand expla- 
nations and clear examples. In- 
cludes use of MailMerge and 
special IBM keys. Dealer inquiry 
invited. Send $12.95 or MC/VISA 
to: 

English I Computer Tutorials 
1617 N. Troy St. Dept. B 
Chicago, IL 60647 
(312) 489-1588 


WordStar in ENGLISH I 


Church Software & Systems 
Complete Church Systems 

PChurch III, a complete church 
microcomputer system, accommo- 
dates up to 2000 records on IBM 
Personal Computers. Software in- 
cludes: membership, stewardship, 
general ledger, payroll, accounts 
payable and many others. Mem- 
bership Services, Inc. has been the 
leader in church records manage- 
ment since 1968. Dealer inquiries 
welcome. 

Membership Services, Inc. 
P.O. Box 152130 
Irving, TX 75015 
(800) 527-9919, ext. 581 or 
in Texas, 

(800) 442-7950, ext. 581 



Conversion Aids 


Converts any CP/M to DOS 

CROSSDATA Converts Any Data/ 
Text File Format From 

CP/Mxx to MS/PC-DOS, 
CP/Mxx to CP/Mxx, 
MS/PC-DOS to CP/Mxx. 
CROSSDATA reads/writes on 
IBM PC or clone using MS/DOS 
2.0. CROSSDATA is a self-con- 
tained program. Ready to run, 
comes with 25 formats plus, you 
can add your own formats. To 
order this proven package, use 
MC/VISA or send $99 to: 

Award Software Inc. 

236 North Santa Cruz Ave. 
Los Gatos, CA 95030 
(408) 395-2773 

^ AWARD SOFTWARE INC 

m 
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dBASE II Software 


Use dBASE w/o Programming 

dToolKit transforms dBASE II into 
a professional management sys- 
tem. Quickly execute and finish all 
your data processing jobs. This 
menu driven program provides 
enhanced reports, screen inputs, & 
quick sorting. Send $74.95 for the 
dToolKit with sample applications. 
AgraData, Inc. 

1 19 N. Main Suite 3 
Eaton Rapids, MI 48827 
(517) 663-1400 



THE dBASE II MANAGER 


dBASE II Utilities 


dBXREF for only $95 

Cross-Reference program for your 

16 bit dBASE II applications. 

* Trace all or selected variables in 
one file or entire DO Tree. 

* Line # references specify usage 
of all identifiers: fields, files and 
memvars. 

* Find unreleased, uninitialized 
memory variables / macros. 

* Printer, file or screen output. 

* DO Tree shows logic flow. 

INTEGRAL TECHNOLOGIES 
CORPORATION 
9201 Penn Ave. South, 
Suite 1 

Bloomington, MN 55431 
(612) 884-6604 



diskette CONVERT software 

Convert Your Diskettes 

With CONVERT - the critically 
acclaimed disk conversion pro- 
gram. CONVERT runs on the 
IBM/PC and compatibles. It reads, 
writes and FORMATS diskettes 
for over 30 different CPM comput- 
ers. CONVERT is the standard in 
disk conversion software. ($99) 
MC/VISA accepted. Dealer inqui- 
ries invited. 

SELFWARE, INC. 

3545 Chain Bridge Rd., 
Suite 3 

Fairfax, VA 22030 
(703) 352-2977 

Selfware 
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Diskette Copy Service 


Allenbach Industries, Inc. 

Allenbach created the industry, 
and we've since been 
imitated — but never duplicated. 
Copies supplied on OEM quality 
Allenbach LIFETIME GUARAN- 
TEE diskettes, now available in a 
variety of colors! Virtually all 
formats and systems. Copy protec- 
tion, serialization, downloading and 
packaging available. Rapid delivery 
on 100 to 1,000,000 copies. 
Allenbach Industries 
2101 Las Palmas Drive 
Carlsbad, CA 92008 
Toll Free (800) 854-1515 
CA Collect (619) 438-2258 



ALLENBACH 


“Each A Perfect Original” 

Duplication & formatting for PCs, 
both 8". 5Vi" & 3 */2 ” . 
Downloading 8" CP/M to most 
5V4" CP/M. IBM-PC, DOS & CP/ 
M-86. IBM EBCDIC to CP/M 
conversions. We’re experts in CP/ 
M, PC-DOS & MS-DOS duplica- 
tions. Serialization for CP/M & PC- 
DOS; copy protection for Apple & 
IBM-PC; pkg./shrink wrapping 
avail. Rapid turnaround. 

DisCopyLabs 
1600 Wyatt Dr. Ste. *10 
Santa Clara, CA 95054 
(408) 988-0438 

IH DisCopyLabs 


Diskette Duplication 

Complete high quality diskette 
copy service available in most 
formats, 3V&”, 5 Vi” & 8”. Other 
services: diskette sales, protec- 
tion, serialization, private label, 
labeling, packaging, shrink wrap, 
drop shipping, editorial, typeset & 
printing. 10 - 5,000,000 + copies. 

Hoffman Computer Products 
1720 Flower Avenue 
Duarte, California 91010 
(213) 303-1571 



Diskette Copy Service 


A Decade of Service 

Guaranteed fast turnaround for 
duplication and formatting on high 
quality OEM diskettes. Virtually 
all formats: Commodore, Apple. 
IBM PC, Kaypro. DEC, Atari, plus 
many more. Serialization, state of 
the art copy protection and custom 
packaging available. Personalized 
service is our specialty. 

Computer Media Products 
5482 Complex Street 
Suite 110 

San Diego, CA 92123 
(619) 565-7802 

COMPUTER 

MEDJfi 

PRODUCTS 


We Duplicate Your Success 

As a subsidiary of Verbatim, we're 
the company with full control of 
the total process. From raw mate- 
rials to packaging to drop shipping 
to your customers. Quality duplica- 
tion in 8”. 5 l /«”, and 3'/2”. Disks 
you'll be proud to call your own. So 
call us. because nothing beats an 
Encore performance! 

Data Encore 
585 N. Mary Ave. 

Sunnyvale, CA 94086 
Toll Free 800-872-8778 
CA collect (408) 720-7400 

DataEncore 

a Verbatim Company 


Quality Copy Service 

Some companies offer diskette 
duplication. MST betters that 
offer.. .our software publishing di- 
vision offers diskette duplication, 
labeling, serialization, and packag- 
ing of diskettes. We can even 
design your packaging. Our Cus- 
tomers include most of the big 
names in the microcomputer in- 
dustry. Find out why. Get involved 
with quality. Give MST a call. 
MEDIA SYSTEMS 
TECHNOLOGY 
16959 Armstrong Ave. 
Irvine, CA 92714 
(714) 863-1201 



Diskette Copy Service 


• • • XEMAG • • • 

• Highest Quality Duplication 

• Fast Turnaround 

• Competitive Prices 

• Free Copy Protections 

• No Job Too Big or Small 

• Preformatted Disks for Most 
Computers 

• Blank Media 

• Regional duplication centers 

XEMAG 

1080 Hamilton Ct. 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 
(415) 322-7223 


Excellence from Experience 

You benefit from the pride taken in 
producing top quality products at 
competitive prices. Custom Dupli- 
cation has provided duplication and 
packaging services to industry 
leaders for over 7 years. Call and 
let us show how we earn the 
support of our customers. 
Diskettes, digital and audio cas- 
settes. video cassettes, total 
packaging. 

Custom Duplication, Inc. 
3404 Century Blvd. 
Inglewood, CA 90303 
(213) 670-5575 

Custom 

Publication., Rnc. 


Encryption Technology 

Long the quality leader in software 
duplication, Encryption Technol- 
ogy offers complete software ser- 
vices including duplication, custom 
copy protection, total packaging, 
and in depth hardware, software 
and media expertise. We invite you 
to hear our total quality story 
before you decide. Phone ET at 
(617)486-8401. 

Encryption Technology Corp. 
1 1 Goldsmith St. 
Littleton, MA 01460 
(617) 486-8401 


e 


crvpiion 


Diskette Copy Service 


Duplication and Packaging 

Your satisfaction is our first priori- 
ty. Starting with perfect copies, 
every time. We offer full service, 
including printing, binders, format 
conversion and copy protection. 
Every diskette comes with a life- 
time warranty, fast delivery and 
personalized service. At a very low 
price. 

Priority Software 
Packaging, Inc. 

2730A S. Harbor Blvd. 
Santa Ana, CA 92704 
(714) 546-6400 


SOFTWARE PACKAGING, ENG 


Quality, Service, Speed 

Quality duplication of your soft- 
ware on lifetime guaranteed 
diskettes using state of the art 
equipment. We service virtually all 
formats and systems. Formatting, 
copy protection, serialization, and 
packaging available. Rapid turn- 
around and complete satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

USLIFE Systems 
1380 River Bend Drive 
Dallas, TX 75247 
(214) 637-1179 

IBilFE SYSTEMS 


Give Your Software Color 

Our color disks and color graphic 
disks can make your software 
stand apart from the rest. We offer 
rapid duplication in over 600 
formats, including Commodore 64. 
We guarantee 100% verified flaw- 
less copies. Serialization, copy 
protection, labeling, packaging and 
shrink wrapping also available. 
WESTERN 
TRANSDATA, INC. 

1701 E. Edinger Ave. 

Ste. A7 

Santa Ana, CA 92705 
Call (714) 547-3383 collect 


I Western Transiata Inc. 

DISK DUPLICATION 
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Diskette Copy Service 


Technology Leader 

In-house expertise and use of our 
proprietary duplication equipment 
allows us to offer you these 
benefits: 

• Quality and Fast Turnaround 

• Competitive low prices 

• Serialization & Protection 

• Macintosh availability 

• 3.5", 5.25”, and 8” formats 

• Packaging and Kit Assembly 
Replico Technologies Corp. 

834 Charcot Ave. 

San Jose, CA 95131 
(408) 945-1697 

III |!|j!||| llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllil 


Documentation 


We Wrote These Manuals: 

REMOTE CONTROL, 

FORMAT )( (Kensington) 
SCREENWRITER ][, 

THE GENERAL MANAGER 
(Sierra On-Line) 

SAVVY (Excalibur Technologies) 
TIME IS MONEY (Turning Point) 
and others, too. 

May we write yours? 

Call or send a card for our 
brochure ... or visit almost any 
computer store. 

SIGEA SYSTEMS, INC. 

19 Pelham Road 
Weston, MA 02193 
(617) 647-1098 




Manuals by Sigea 


Electronic Media Conversion 
To/From Over 100 Systems 

Save time and money converting 
single disks or entire libraries to 
and from over 100 systems includ- 
ing word processors, microcom- 
puters, mainframes, phototype- 
setters, and mag card equipment. 
9-track tape and OCR conversions 
supported. Over 20 billion charac- 
ters converted since 1979. 

Text Sciences Corporation 

2716 Ocean Park Blvd. 

Santa Monica, CA 90405 
(213) 452-9114 

Text Sciences 
Corporation 

(Formerly Datascan, Inc.) 
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Furniture 


Home Furniture Catalog 

Send for your FREE ERGONOM- 
IC HOME furniture designs from 
over 20 national manufacturers, 
some available for the first time. 
Our furniture is styled to fit in your 
home without turning it into an 
office, yet the ergonomic designs 
assure comfort and productivity 
while reducing fatigue. Compare 
our prices & order with Visa/MC. 
Never a shipping charge. 30 day 
unconditional guarantee. 
INTERIOR 
DESIGN SYSTEMS 
3641- I St. Mary’s PL N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 333-7502 
By Modem 9 PM - 6 AM EST 
(202) 333-7507 



$2,799 Complete! 

Osborne 1 Double Density 
10 Meg Trantor Hard Disk 
Drive C: RAM-DISK 

with Print Buffer 
WordStar, SuperCalc and 
much, much more! 

$3,299 Complete! 
Executive 128K System - 
Even more features PLUS 
Personal Pearl and p-System 
Drive C: 

1690 65th St. 
Emeryville, CA 94608 
US (800) 526-6500 
CA (800) 831-3144 

Dr/Ve C: 

Key-Entry 

Data-Base Development 

CRC will get you past the road- 
block of large data-base 
construction. 

Send us your data (computer 
listed, typed, handwritten, etc.) 
and we will key-enter it and send it 
back to you on diskette (s) to your 
specifications... ready for your pro- 
cessing programs. 

Use our experienced key-entry 
department to accomplish in hours 
or days that which otherwise 
might take you weeks or months. 
And, do it cost-effectively! 
Computer Results Corp. 
445 Tenth St. 

Toledo, OH 43624 
(419) 255-1915 


Computer Results 
Corporation 


Mag Tape to 
Disk Conversion 


Conversion Services 
Any 9 track 1600 BPI MAGNET- 
IC TAPE converted to: 

8 inch: CP/M IBM 3740 

IBM SYS/?? DisplayWR. CPT8000 
5V< inch: 

IBM PC APPLE II ZENITH 
MORROW TELEVIDEO KAYPRO 
.ALTOS XEROX SUPERBRAIN 
TRS80 DEC VT180 Many others 
Disk to disk and disk to tape 
conversion for a variety of formats 
also available. 

Pivar Computing 
Services, Inc. 

47 W. Dundee Rd. 

Wheeling, IL 60090 
(312) 459-6010 


PIVAR 

COMPUTING SERVICES. Inc. 


Mailing Lists 

Now over 541,000 micro owners - 
select by brand: 160M 

Apple. 110M IBM, 153M TRS-80 
and many others. 4,307 Computer 
Stores with 6 different selection 
options. 2,618 clubs and user 
groups. 1 1,000 computer advertis- 
ers. Lists by software brand, 
printer model, schools, publica- 
tions, newsletters. Over 50 differ- 
ent micro lists. Plus direct 
response card decks. Call or write 
for FREE catalog. 

Irv Brechner 
Targeted Marketing Inc. 

Box 5125 

Ridgewood, NJ 07451 
(201) 445-7196 



Publications 


“ONLINE” INFORMATION 

MODEM NOTES — for every- 
thing you can access by computer 
& telephone! Mo. publication for 
online database searching, elec- 
tronic mail, BBS, & other info, 
services. Inch valuable search tips 
& strategies as well as applications 
for using over 200 databases. Pub. 
by information broker Katherine 
Ackerman. 12 issues $24. Sample 
$3.50. 

Modem Notes 
P.O. Box 408472 
Chicago, IL 60640 
(312) 764-7407 


fmodem 


notes 


Publications/ Newsletters 


Online Business Information 

175 business newsletters online, 
full-text, including 50 for the 
computer professional. Every 
word indexed in current/back is- 
sues. Issues online before print 
editions. Equiv. print value: 
$35,000/year. Low-cost service 
includes NewsFlash, unique elec- 
tronic clipping service, plus UPI 
and PR Newswire. 

NewsNet 

945 Haverford Road 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 
(800) 345-1301 
(215) 527-8030 

NEWSlS 

For the Business Information Edge ■ 


Software 


MONEY MARKET 

A program in BASIC for your 
Macintosh (tm) computer. Calcu- 
lates Investments, Depreciation 
and loans. How much will you save 
in a few years if you deposit a 
certain amount; how much will be 
the monthly payments on a sum of 
money you want to borrow, etc. 
Full use of the Mouse. 

Send check or Money Order for 
$39.95 to the address below. 
FUTURE NOVELTIES, INC. 
P.O. Box 1412 
Rocky Mount, NC 27801 
(919) 442-9510 

Programs for the 

MACINTOSH,., 

AND LISAdr, Computers 

Maantnsh and Lisa are Trademarks of 
Apple Cninpuler. Iiu . 


Software/ Accounting 


Practicing Accountants 

Ten of the top 12 CPA firms use 
AMI Software for Professionals. 
DATAWRITE” Client Write-up 
allows custom reports, packs main- 
frame power onto your micro. 
Expand your practice with Fixed 
Asset Management. Post Facto 
Payroll, Practice Management and 
The TAX MACHINE”. Nation- 
wide training/support. 

Accountants 
Microsystems, Inc. 

3633 136th Place SE 
Bellevue, WA 98006 
(800) 426-8201, 

(206) 643-2050 
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Software Agriculture 


Experienced Software 

Fifteen years service bureau expe- 
rience behind version 8.0 of 
AgData farm accounting software 
for CP/M 80 & CP/M 86 micros. 
G/L, P/R, and Cost Accounting 
come in all disk formats, adapt to 
any size farm. Demo disks available 
specialty programs for dairy, beef, 
crops, and land leveling. Dealer 
inquiries welcome. 

AgData 

891 Hazel Street 
Gridley, CA 95948 
(800)FARMUSA 
(800)FARMCAL 



AgData tm 

Gridley, Ca. 


Feed Mills & Nutritionists 

At last - professional feed 
blending for under $1000. 
MIXIT-2 least cost feeds $595 
MIXIT-3 multiple rations $995 
PRICE-IT price/inventory $395 
AG DEMO demonstrations $30 
Most MSDOS, CP/M-80 micros. 
Add shipping: $5 USA/$15 other 
1706 Santa Fe, Dept. 1 
Kingsville, TX 78363 
(512) 595-1937 
TELEX 757375 


AGRICULTURAL 

SOFTWARE 

CONSULTANTS 

Since 1979 



Software and Supplies 


TRS-80 Users 

Precision Prototypes MLS PLUS: 
A Mail List System that works! 
*Super fast language sorts. 
*Multiple report formats. 
•Selection/Deletion on five 
integer fields. 

*File compatible with 
Radio Shack MLS. 

Complete $99.00 

Let us customize an MLS/Invoic- 
ing system for your Business. 
Perfect for Real Estate, Insurance, 
etc . . . CALL (602) 432-5002 
WORD and BYTE 
LABORATORIES 
2 Bisbee Rd. Suite A 
Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602) 432-5002 



Software/ BASIC 
Programming Aid 


BASIC Cross Reference 

XREFM ASTER creates cross ref- 
erence listings for your CBASIC, 
CB80, or MBASIC programs. This 
single package can be configured 
to your printer width and page 
length. Creates similar, easy to 
read printouts for programs in any 
of these languages. Runs on CP/M 
or MP/M systems of 48K. Only 
$99.95. 

Practical Solutions, Inc. 
Ste. #1 134 So. Central Ave. 

Valley Stream, NY 11580 
TO ORDER: 

l-(800) 227-3800 ext. 983 



PRACTICAL 

SOLUTIONS 

INC. 


Software /Business 


Save $ on Telephone Costs 

Increase office efficiency with 
PHONECHEK, The Telephone 
Manager for IBM PC, PCjr. For 
general business or professionals. 
Analyzes phone bills & logs to 
allocate phone costs to depart- 
ments, employees, or to clients for 
bill back purposes. Discourages 
phone abuse, helps determine need 
for WATS or SPRINT. $279. 
PHONECHEK, THE 
TELEPHONE MANAGER 
411 Borel Avenue 
Suite 425 

San Mateo, CA 94402 
(415) 571-7911 



XIOX 

CORPORATION 


Software/ Business Decisions 


Decision-Maker’s Toolkit™ 

Decision-Making! 

The Confidence Factor rM 

Identify critical factors or Quantify 
subjective judgements with Deci- 
sion Matrix, Critical Path, Decision 
Tree, Risk Simulation, and LP. 

Rated EXCELLENT for Ease of 
Use in InfoWorld, it can make an 
easy job of useful but otherwise 
tedious processes. 

Simple Software, Inc. 

2 Pinewood 
Irvine, CA 92714 
(714) 857-9179 



Simple Software^ 


Software/ Communications 


EASY TO LEARN & USE 

Ideal for accessing public 
databases. DIRECT.CONNECT 
was designed for those w/little or 
no communications experience. 
Manual written as Tutorial w/ 
Quick Reference for veterans. 
Help is accessible from anywhere 
in the program. Xmodem protocol 
guarantees accurate data transfer. 
IBM PC. $95 

Direct. aid, Inc. 

P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 
(303) 442-8080 


^Indirect-aid 


COMMunications eXchange 

InfoWorld Report Card+++ + 

One Package Does it ALL!!!! 

-Dial directory + Auto-Log-on 
-Emulation of any Terminal 
-Supports all "SMART" modems 
-Simple Menu Driven Operation 
-Data Transfer without Error 
-Multi-protocol + Direct link 
-Error Free Mainframe Linkup 
IBM.VAX.DEC10. 

CompuServe. HP3 
CP/M or PCDOS computers $195 
Hawkeye Grafix, Inc. 
23914 Mobile St. 
Canoga Park, CA 91307 
(213) 634-0733 or 348-7909 



HAWKEVE 

GRAFIX 


Software/dBase II Utility 


dBase II RunTime Users 

Unscramble RunTime "CMD” or 
"PRG” files into ASCII text source 
files with DECODE. Source files 
may then be modified and scram- 
bled back into RunTime with 
RECODE. Available in 147 soft- 
sectored formats to run on CP/M. 
CP/M-86, or PC-DOS. Will not 
disassemble "The Champion.” 
DECODE and RECODE together 
cost $49.95. 

HILCO SOFTWARE 
304 North 17th St. 

Mount Vernon, WA 98273 
(206) 428-0475 



Software 


Software / Engineering 


Mech./Elec. Design 

Programs for HVAC Loads, Build- 
ing Energy Analysis, FASER® 
Energy Accounting, Duct Sizing, 
Lighting, Short Circuit, Voltage 
Drop, Pipe Sizing. Multiple Phased 
Life Cycle Costing, & more avail, 
for CP/M, CP/M-86, and MSDOS 
computers. All disk formats sup- 
ported. Demo disks are avail, on 
each program for $30. Send/call 
for literature. 

Elite Software 
P.O. Drawer 1194 
Bryan, TX 77806 
Bus.: (409) 775-1782 By 
Modem: (409) 775-0760 


Elite S oftware < 

Development. Inc. 


For the Professional 

DISCO-TECH offers the best soft- 
ware for Land Surveying, Archi- 
tecture. Civil and Structural 
Engineering. DISCO-TECH’s easy 
to run programs do the job right 
the first time. We have the 
software that professionals can 
count on. CP/M-80 & 86, MS- 
DOS. TRS-I, III & IV. 

Disco-Tech 
P.O. Box 1659 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 523-1600 

dlSCO-i 

< tf5h 


Software/Legal 


LAWSEARCH-WESTLAW" 

Access the WESTLAW legal 
database w/an IBM PC or compati- 
ble. Certified and recommended by 
West Publishing Co. for their new 
line WESTLAW subscribers using 
PCs. Easy to learn & use: log-on 
automatically w/one keystroke. 
Save information to disk or printer. 
Convert files for use with word 
processors. $350 

Direct. aid, Inc. 

P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 
(303) 442-8080 

^indirect-aid 
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Software /Low Cost 
IBM PC & CP/M 


$89.00 or Less Delivered! 

On disk with printed manual. User 
friendly, menu driven programs 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY FOR IBM PC AND 
COMPATIBLES AND CP/M-80 
CP/M-86 COMPUTERS IN 
MOST 5 Vi” & 8” FORMATS 
Personal & small business account- 
ing, maillist, professional billing, 
touch typing, basic cross ref., 
database & much more. Write or 
phone for free brochure. 

Micro-Art Programmers 
173 Birch Ave. 

Cayucos, CA 93430 
(805) 995-2329 


| MAP | 


Software/ Project Planning 


Project Planner 

Turn sketchy ideas into actual 
projects and draw Project Graphs 
in color. Schedule and control your 
projects, analyze alternatives with 
the powerful Critical Path Method. 
Uniquely visual and intuitive with 
easy menus. Available for Apple //, 
//+. //e and // c. Demo kit $10.00. 
Complete program with elegant 
documentation $195.00 MC/VISA 
Dealer inquiries invited. 

Applitech Software, Inc. 

381 Harvard Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 497-8268 


Applitech 
Software, Inc. 



Software/ Real Estate 


Management & Analysis 

"Real Property Management" for 
apts. offices... Records & projects 
income/expense/budget by month/ 
account/unit. No retyping of recur- 
ring monthly data $295. "Real 
Analyzer" is 5 programs in 1; for 
analysis of Income Property and 
the Residence. Easy WHAT IF 
$195. APPLE & PC/XT/PCjr. 30- 
day M.B.G. Visa/MC. 

Real-Comp Inc. 

P.O. Box 1263 
Cupertino, CA 95015 
(408) 996-1160 

REAL-COMP INC. 


Software/Statistical 

Packages 


New -Statmate/ Plus 

STATMATE/PLUS contains 
many features, including: cross 
tabs, multiple regression, scatter 
plots, ANOVA. data management. 
& several data entry methods. 
Based on IFDAS; see the Novem- 
ber, 1983, issue of the American 
Statistician. Now available to CP/ 
M-based microcomputer owners, 
and, in June, to IBM PC owners. 
$295. Call/write 

The Software Hill 
1857 Apple Tree Lane 
Mountain View, CA 94040 
(415) 969-4233 

The Software Hill 

Q 


Software / Terminal 
Emulations 


Multi-Terminal Emulators 

Flexible communications.. .Ideal 
for those with broad or highly 
specific communications needs. 
Emulates VT52/100, 80M3A, 
IBM 3101, Televideo, Hazeltine, 
& more.. .or customize your own 
emulations using the programs 
copyrighted communications “lan- 
guage” virtually unlimited asyn- 
chronous capability. $195 
Direct. aid, Inc. 

P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 
(303) 442-8080 


^Indirect-aid 


Software /Touch Typing 


NEW! Touch Typing-$15.95 

POWER EXERCISES teaches 
proper touch typing in 4-6 hours. 
Use ANY terminal. Instructions on 
3 standard cassettes/6 exercise 
booklet. No games or gimmicks- 
just sound methodology. Used 
extensively by major corps & by 
home users. Full refund if not 
satisfied. Send $15.95 for prompt 
shipment. 

Incentive Learning Systems 
Elm Street PO Box 1200 
Old Saybrook, CT 06475 
(203) 388-5806 



INCENTIVE 

LEARNING 

SYSTEMS 


Software/Utilities 


Disk Mechanic for IBM PC 

The ULTIMATE Floppy Disk 
Backup & Repair Utility. Can Back 
up ALL software protected disks 
written on the IBM PC. Works 
manually or automatically. Files or 
sectors can be restored, searched, 
examined & changed. Checks disk 
drive speed. Requires IBM PC. 
DOS 1.1 (128K)/2(192K) + 64K if 
only 1 floppy drive. $73 Ppd. USA. 
Call for Info/MC/VISA 

MLI Microsystems 
P.O. Box 825, Dept. IL 
Framingham, MA 01701 USA 
(617) 926-2055 



MICROSYSTEMS 


Software/Word Processing 


“MagicBind Supersedes 

MailMerge,” concludes the leading 
journal Microsystems (Mar/84). 
True proportional spacing, multi- 
line heading/footing, footnotes, 
automatic numbering, indexing, 
form letters, legal documents. 
Over 70 formatting functions. Pro- 
duces image-making quality print- 
outs. Ask your dealer or contact: 
Computer EdiType Systems 
509 Cathedral Pkwy 10A 
New York, NY 10025 
(212) 222-8148 



System Enhancement/ 
Software 


Talisman-Terminal Magic 

TALISMAN gives you terminal- 
compatibility so CP/M-80 software 
works fully on any CP/M-80 com- 
puter. no matter what the configu- 
ration. Also TALISMAN and a 
communications package makes 
your microcomputer the correct 
terminal for any interactive main- 
frame. TALISMAN does key re- 
definition too. ($125). 

Disco-Tech 
P.O. Box 1659 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 523-1600 

disco-> 

<t©ch 


System Utility Software 


Printer & Lang. Utilities 

P-FILE ($129) - A printer output 
to file utility that allows you to 
route printer output to a disk file. 
P-SPOOL ($99) - Allows CP/M 
based micros to print the contents 
of a file while another program is 
being used. 

CB-80 & CB-86 UTILITIES 
($149) - Functions for: directory 
display, drive-select & read/write 
error trapping, user level mgmt. 
Elite Software 
P.O. Drawer 1194 
Bryan, TX 77806 
(409) 775-1782 


(Hit2_Softwar« 



Development, Inc. 


DISK FIX 

DISK FIX is used to recover files 
from disks with damaged directo- 
ries, to reconstruct files with bad 
sectors and to restore erased files. 
DISK FIX can display, edit or copy 
any sector of a CP/M disk. DISK 
FIX automatically configures to 
floppy and hard disks. Cost $150. 
The Software Store 
706 Chippewa Square 
Marquette, MI 49855 
(906) 228-7622 

The 

Software 

Store 


IBM PC Copy Protection 

SLK/F Version 3.00 places a PC- 
DOS assembled or compiled pro- 
gram on a diskette in such a way 
that it runs normally, but cannot be 
copied by backup programs such as 
COPYPC. The rest of the diskette 
is available as normal, and DOS 
may be added. A license for 
unlimited use on one product is 
$150. 

Olive Branch Software 
1715 Olive Street 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 569-1682 

OLIVE 

BRANCH 

SOFTWARE 
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CLASSIFIED 


Positions Available 


SOFTWARE SUPPORT 
TECHNICIANS 

AshtonTate, a leading microcom- 
puter software publisher, is in need 
of several knowledgeable people 
familiar with dBASE II, CP/M, and 
MSDOS operating systems. Posi- 
tion involves extensive telephone 
contact with dealers and end 
users. Good communication skills 
are essential as well as the ability 
to debug software problems. Send 
resume with salary history to: 

Mary Ellen Allison 
Human Resources 
ASHTON-TATE ■ 

10150 West Jefferson Blvd. 

Culver City, CA 90230 


Microcomputer Hardware 
Specialist 

AshtonTate, a leading microcom- 
puter software publisher, is in 
need of experienced technicians 
familiar with common microcom- 
puter systems, i.e. Apple, 
CompuPro, IBM PC. Must have 
ability to trouble shoot to the com- 
ponent level and possess a 
detailed knowledge of CP/M and 
MSDOS. Knowledge of UNIX and 
MPM and turboDOS a plus. 
Please send resume and salary 
history to: 

Mary Ellen Allison 
Human Resources 
ASHTON-TATE ■ 

10150 West Jefferson Blvd. 
Culver City, CA 90230 

InfoWorld’s Classifieds give you 
the best Business Opportunities. 
Put them to work for you! 


Positions Available 


WRITERS: ACCESS:IBM and 
ACCESS:Apple, two new Time- 
Life business newsletters, need 
contributors who understand busi- 
ness computing. Contact 
ACCESS, 306 Dartmouth St., 
Boston, MA 02116. 


Business Opportunities 


Experts needed to expand 
NEW dynamic, computer aided 
consultant network. Multi-level 
$5 & Resume to Cyber-Net*, P.O. 
Box 135, Girard, IL 62640. 

A unique opp’ty to become a 
dealer for IBM XT do-it-yourself 
components (system board, pow- 
er supply & chassis, etc). Call 
(415) 949-0141 or telex 171854 
IBC. HiTech International Inc. 


Supplies 


3M SCOTCH DISKS $18.50 

5” SS/DD 18.50. 5” DS/DD 23.50 
8" SS/SD 20.50. 8” SS/DD 24.95 
Argonaut Dist. 1104 Buchanan #IW 
Antioch. CA 94509 415-778-2595. 


Accessories 


Hand-Made Quilted Dustcovers. 
Send for Brochure: Covers A Lot, 
Box 369, La Honda. CA 94020. 


Services 


TELEMARKETING 

Micro H/W & S/W. HI-TECH Mgmt 

1 -800-547-5000 


Software 


* EASY KEY * 

Allows you to assign TeleVideo 
Function Keys 
according to your uses! 
ONLY $39.95 + $5.00 Shipping 
Call (601) 896-4963 
Digital Solutions-Visa & Mstcrd 

PC EXPERT SYSTEMS 

Produce valuable knowledge- 
based systems now, and assess 
future impact, with Expert- 
Ease™ for personal computers. 
"... One of the most interesting, 
thought-provoking programs to 
come along in quite some time." 
PC MAGAZINE, 2/21/84. $2000 
U.S. + $10 S&H from: Jeffrey 
Perrone & Associates, Distribu- 
tors; 3685 17th St., San Francisco, 
CA 94114 (415) 431-9562 or 
SourceMail BKP517. 

SOFTWARE CATALOG for all 

computer systems, programs plus 
related items. $2pp. KHALEEL- 
Comp. Div., 224 Centre St., NY, 
NY 10013 *(21 2) 966-4426. 

$25 DATA BASE FILER! 

For all Apple II family w/64K, 1 
drive! Extensive features! 
Files, mailing labels & MORE! 
D:Ness Software Co., Box 5671 
Fort Smith, AR 72913. VISA/MC 
(501)441-9846 

CHAMPION SPECIAL! 

Reducing stock. $375/ea. 16 bit 
(IBM PC). $450. Limited Quantity. 
Call today. (717) 564-2982. 


Hardware 


Disk Drives SVk ” MR #52 40tk 
DSDD $199. MR#51 SSDD $119. 
IBM-PC, TRS80, Tl, etc. Datadyne, 
450 7 Av, NY, 10123 212-947-6027. 


Publications 


CLOSE OUT SALE 
$300 VALUE FOR $50 

Consultants Index to Computer- 
related information: reviews, 
surveys & articles. Datawise, Inc., 
1915 E. Colonial Dr., Orlando, FL 
32803. (305) 894-7701. 

COMPUTERS & ROBOTS 
Glossary - over 2,500 terms, 
from CAD/CAM to Robotics. Send 
$7.95 to: Automation News, 
160 E. 48, NYC, NY 10017. 


Consultants 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 

Hardware reference manuals, pro- 
grammers reference & architec- 
ture manuals, users manuals, writ- 
ten for LANS (based on ISO 
reference model, IEEE 802.3, & 
ETHERNET). UNIX based soft- 
ware development systems, lan- 
guages (C, PASCAL, ASSEMBLY, 
FORTRAN) and OS (UNIX, CP/M, 
MS-DOS, RTOS). For more infor- 
mation Call’ 408-973-1334 or 
408-987-7747. 


Get Results FAST! Classified Ads: As low as $39 per week* 


' $13.00 per line descriptive ad (3 line minimum). 
Headline and up to 5 words in body text or 
address may be set in bold. Please specify copy to 
be boldfaced. 

Headline will hold roughly 18 bold uppercase 
characters or 24 bold upper/lowercase 
characters. Body text will hold roughly 30 
characters per line counting spaces between 
words and correct punctuation. 

All ads must be prepaid. 

Deadline is 3 p.m. Wednesday. 


Specify category under which you want your ad 
to appear: Accessories, Business Opportunities, 
Consultants, Courseware/Tutorials, Education, 
Educational Software, Games, Hardware, 
Integrated Software, Legal, Positions Available, 
Publications, Seminars/Events, Services, 
Software, Supplies, Systems, Users’ Groups, 
Utilities, and Wanted. 

For more information, call Richard Hengehold at 
(415) 328-4602. In CA call (800) 344-4636. 
CLASSIFIED HOT LINE (800) 227-8365. 


Wanted 


Graphics software for CP/M 
and MSDOS both needed to print 
on dot-matrix and HP. Box 429, 
Middletown, OH 45042. 
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INFOMART 


lt> 

Cables 

EIA RS 232-C 

Quality cables with immediate 
delivery and low prices. 


Conductor 

Price 

1-4 

SI 2.00 + .18/ft 

5-7 

12.50 + ,27/ft. 

8-12 

1 3 50 + .33/ft. 

13-16 

14.75 + .44/ft. 

17-25 

1 7.00 + .55/ft. 


Specify: Male or female connectors, 
length of cable and pins to be connected. 
OEM & quantity discounts available to 
qualified customers. 

We also suppy connector parts, bulk 
cable. IBM. DEC Compatable Ribbon 
& Centronic cable. 

Communication 
Cable Company 

319 Louella Ave. Wayne, PA 19087 
L 215-964-9404 J 


HIGH TECH 



makes a perfect gift 

computer person — even 
yourself. Two buttons set hour, minute, 
second, month and day on this 2" x 2" quartz 
digital clock. 10 Day Moneyback Guarantee. 
Use VISA, MASTERCHARGE or send check 
or money order for only 4 
plus $2 postage and 
handling. California 
residents add 6% sales tax. 


.nnKuc. or send cn 
tax. 


COMPUTER CLOCKWORKS 
3857 Birch, Suite 600 
Newport Beach, CA 92660 (714) 552-3391. 

(Dealer discounts available) 
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INSIDE TRACK 


John C. Dvorak 

WHAT'S NEXT FOR APPLE 



I t’s rumored that the next-generation 
Apple computer will be a 32-bit RISC 
architecture (reduced instruction 
set) machine composed of Apple’s 
own VLSI (very-large-scale integration) 
design microprocessor. Needless to 
say, this would be a very powerful 
machine. 

If the design included the capability 
to microcode the chip with emulators, 
the computer could become IBM PC, 
Macintosh, and Apple II compatible. 
Something to think about, eh? Meanwhile, 
the company is supposedly working on the 
Apple IIx, a super version of the lie with 
that Western Digital 16-bit 6502 com- 
patible chip. Little is known about the 
product. 

Last Apple Rumor Dept. The super- 
automated Macintosh plant still isn't 
working right, I’m told. Meanwhile, the 
Mac is the fastest-selling computer of all 
time. 

How’s This For Competition Dept. 
Montgomery Ward may sell its own 
computer before the end of the year. 
Speculation has it that it will be designed 
and built by Samsung in Korea. I’m sure 
we’ll all be provided with a good laugh 
when this happens. 

I was told that if you play your cards 
right you can buy a TRS-80 Model III 
through selected Radio Shacks (under the 
table) at $300 each. If anyone accom- 
plishes this feat, I’d like to know about it. 

Humorous Memo Dept. Someone 
sent me a copy of an Atari interoffice 
memo, dated 12/9/83, issued from the 
office of Dennis Groth. Subject: Entertain- 
ment in the Far East. It’s pretty funny: 

A recent audit in Hong Kong has 
indicated that many Atari employees 
have been entertained at night clubs there 
in a manner that is neither reasonable in 
nature nor in cost. Whilst the latter may 
not have been known to the employees 


entertained at the time, it has been 
determined that the cost is considerable. 

Henceforth employees who visit night 
clubs in the Far East that provide 
companionship, such as Club Hong 
Kong, shall do so at their own personal 
expense. The cost is not to be paid by 
Atari, Inc., including any affiliate or 
partner of Atari, Inc., or vendors thereto. 
To avoid embarrassing situations it 
would seem appropriate for employees to 
avoid visiting such places altogether, 
especially when accompanied by employ- 
ees of affiliated companies, subcontrac- 
tors, joint venture partners, or vendors. 

In addition, it has also been noted that 
some employees have been entertained 
when there was no valid business purpose 
and the level of entertainment was 
excessive for the position of the employee, 
or the entertainment was received more 
than once without being reciprocated. 


He tossed me an 


envelope tied to a 
stone. I had stum- 


bled into DRI-gate! 


These practices are, of course, contrary to 
established policies. 

You can make up your own jokes for 
this one. Whew! 

Last week I received a strange phone 
call. The caller asked me to go to the Shell 
station at Gilman and San Pablo in 
Berkeley and fill up my tank — I’d receive 
an important message. So I go there and as 
I’m filling the tank a black VW bus with 
blacked-out windows drives by and some- 
one inside the bus tosses me an envelope 
tied to a stone. Inside was a note and a 
copy of a gripe list. The envelope was a 
Digital Research envelope. The at- 
tached note simply said, “Found last 
Thursday in building B men’s room just 
above the urinal.” It was a list of 30 
gripes about Digital Research obviously 
authored by a disgruntled employee. I 
figured I had stumbled into DRI-gate! 

Those who like to analyze corporate 


culture could do worse than to look at the 
list. It was titled The Morale of Digital 
Research is at a New Low. 

Some of the complaints are kind of 
interesting. Here are a few examples: We 
are tired of token stock options; we are i 
tired of the board of Prima Donnas; we 
are discouraged by the termination of 
Norm Alcott and Rob LaTulippe while 
others with less than three months 
seniority stay on; we are discouraged by 
the people who will become rich when the | 
company goes public; we are tired of 
upper management using phrases like 
industry leader, while we spend our | 
resources on DOS and Unix. 

It goes on and on. This kind of thing is 
best considered a form of internal guerril- 
la warfare. I worked at a place where 
someone began an underground newslet- 
ter that was sent anonymously to board 
members, managers, investors, and the 
press. You can imagine the havoc it 
caused. 

The funny thing about these things is 
that the disgruntled employee is usually 
irritated because the company isn't doing 
enough: isn't pursuing its role with 
aggression. Typically the complainer is a 
hard-working fanatic who thinks every- 
one should be killing themselves for the 
good of the company. Usually these are 
good employees who don’t cause problems 
if the reward structure of the company is 
fair. When it goes askew, these guys go 
nuts — anything can happen. They are 
impossible to identify, and I think they 
exist in all organizations. 

While dangerous for the short term, I 
think DRI will find that the culprit will quit 
the company in about three or four 
months. The problems won’t go away, just 
the notes in the urinals. 

I suppose the classic disgruntled em- 
ployee story is the one told to me by 
Wallace Riley about a joke circulating 
around IBM 20 years ago. A programmer 
who had responsibility for his employer’s 
payroll program had inserted a worm into 
the program. Every week, before calculat- 
ing the payroll, the program would search 
the list of employees for the programmer’s 
name. If the name was there, the program 
ran as usual. If the name was missing, the 
program erased all the payroll records, 
and then erased itself. 

Moral: Be nice to your employees, and 
don’t trust them for a minute. □ 
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A data manager without simplicity 
is like a sportscar without wheels 


i will get you nowhere fast. Unless easy to learn. If you need help, each Let the Main Street Filer and Mac- 
ao/ program is easy to master, you screen shows the page number of the intosh put you on the fast track! 

i ight never get it into first gear. manual on which that screen is ex- 



plained. Once in operation, the FILER 
allows you to move quickly from one 
application to the next. Its index sys- 
tem eliminates sorting, giving you in- 
stant access to any data in your files. 
And now, a new Macintosh version 
of the Main Street Filer takes full 
advantage of Macintosh technol- 
ogy, letting you glide through file de- 
sign, data retrieval, and printing 
functions at the touch of the mouse 
button. 


rain Street Filer Takes You 
['here You Want to Go 

test drive the MAIN STREET FILER 
md you’ll see that it offers you every- 
iiing your business needs for informa- 
ion management, from data storage 
rid retrieval to custom report genera- 
lon and personalized mailings. 

’ The FILER’S beauty is in its ease of 
andling, maneuverability, and de- 
lendability. It’s menu-driven, so it’s 


MAINSTREET 


Available for Macintosh, registered trade- 
mark of Apple Computer, Inc. Also available 
for CP/M 2.x, registered trademarks Digital 
Research, Inc.; PC DOS, registered trade- 
mark IBM, Corp.; MS DOS, registered 
trademark Microsoft, Corp. 

(415) 332-1274 (in California) 
800-824-8757 


Copyrighted mat^B 




What this does for 
Selling Soup into 
Supermarkets . . . 

This does for 
Selling Software into 
Thousands of New Markets 

ISBN 0-1*1-287550-7 


The ISBN Number 


You’ve seen it on books. And you're going to see it more and more 
frequently on software packaging. This is because ISBNs are the primary 
means of product identification in bookstores, libraries, schools and 
other important software markets. 

When you use the ISBN System to identify your software you automati- 
cally become part of a national and international network of directories 
and online systems that will dramatically increase your product’s recog- 
nition and exposure throughout the United States and the rest of the 
world. 


The ISBN System is a free service to publishers and manufacturers of 
microcomputer software and books. If you haven’t received your ISBN 
company prefix in the mail, call or write today at the address below. 
Along with your company’s unique ISBN prefix you’ll receive a free ISBN 
User’s Kit containing everything you need to put the ISBN to work sel- 
ling your software. 

Call collect or write to: Emery Koltay 

Director of the US. ISBN Agency 
The R.R. Bowker Company 
205 E. 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10017 

(212) 916-1815 


R.R. BOWKER 


THE INFORMATION COMPANY 


